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Planting and (Gardening, 


BOTH 
Philoſophical and Pradiical, 


In THREE PARTS, | 
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I. Containing, A New Syfem of Fegetation. Explaining the 
Mvtion of the Sap, and Generation mor, _ Of Se, and 
the improvement” of N oo a new Invention, |. 
whereby more Deſign: i Plat ma de made in an 
Hour, than can be found in all Ke n 

IT. The beſt Manner of improvi = Garden or Par. 
terre: : Of Raiſing and Pro all Sorts of Flowers ; 
and of the Adorning of Garden. © © 

III. Of Improvin I- Tre, Kitthen-Gardens, and Green- 
Houſe Plants, With the Centlemas and Gardener's Kalendar. 


To which is added, that ſcarce and valuable T « a © r, intitled, 
| HER EFORDSHIRE- ORCHARDS. 


Agite, O Advieſcentar, & anteguam Canitie: vedit, . 
Stirpes jam alueritis, gue vodlt, cum infigne utllitate, de- 
lectationem oem adferent. P. Bellon. de negl. Stirp. cult, 


I SxvanTH Evitiow, with a APPEN DIX, treating | 
ere Matters omitted in the former Impreſſions. 


Mlaſtratad with COPPER-PLATES. 


By Nomad Ba Arx, late Profeſſor of Batany| 
_in the — of Cambridge, and F. R. So 
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ONDON: 
Printed for 4. PEAS. and C. Hiteb in peared, 
F. and J. Pemberton in Flattfireet, J. and F. Weg in 
gate frect, and D. Brown without emple-Bar, 
_M.DCC. Ax. 
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1 Wo the Moſt . 
1 * Noble PRINCE 


; H E N RY: 


1 ke, Marquis, and Earl of Kent, Earl of 
BS Horrold, Viſcount. Goodrich, Baron Lucas 
of Crudwell, &c. Lord-Steward of, His 
WW Majeſty's Houſhold, Conſtable of Win 
= Caſtle, and Lord-Wardenn of Winde 
& Foreſt, Lord-Lieutenant, and. Cf Ro- 
tulorum of the County of Bedford, one of of 
the Lords of His Majeſty's Moſt Henous 
rable Privy-Council, and Knight of the 


Moſt Noble Order of the Galen 
My LORD, | 


| | 85 55 | 
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SET 


a9 I We of what- 
8 / t cer ma advance the 
_ 8 vi Good of your Country, 


Wave. me the firſt Thou ght of in- 
| A 2 ſcribing 
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come their Ornaments. Thus, my 
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— Dedication. 7 
a theſe Papers to your. Great 
Name; and it- is with Pleaſure that 3 
I mention your Grace's Permiſſion 
to make Uſe of that Patronage which 
my Ambition led me to. I am too 
well acquainted / with your great At- I 
tainments' in all kinds of Learning, 
to offer any conjectural Projects, or ; N 

ſes, to ſo penetrating a 
Judgment; theſe Sheets are the Re- 4 
ſult of many Years Experience, the 
only Foundation which ſuch accurate 
Philoſophers as your Grace will al- $3 
low for the Improvements of Natural 
Knowledge. It is a great Happineſs ; 1 
when Men of your exalted Quality 
and large Fortunes honour the Sci- 
ences, not only with your Protection, 
but by being Maſters of them, be- 


Lord, you are to our Studies, in a 
| way 8 


| The Dedication 

ay of Art, what the Sun is to the 
object of them in a natural way, 
th hich though placed at infinite Di- 
Wance from the Plants of the Earth, 
Det by its Influence, gives them 
Warmth, Action, Life, and m_ 


Moy it pleaſe your Graces © | 

= Inſtead of enumerating the ſeve⸗ 
al Virtues of your Illuſtrious Houſe, 
and your own, which the Publick 
WF know already; I beg leave to con- 
gratulate my Country, upon the no- 
ble Spirit your Grace has always 
ſhewn in doing it the moſt impor- 
ant Services. The Men of Buſineſs, 
i- Fand the Men of Letters, the State, 
n, and the Society of Learning, are 
W cqually your Debtors. For my own 
Part, though the meaneſt among the 
latter, I ſhall endeavour, from your 
A3 Influence, 
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The Dealcalibn. 
Inflitnce, to proſecute the Subject 1 
Have here begun with new Vigor, 
Humbly hoping "to "approve imyſelf f 
What 1 moſt defite'to be chöught, ME 


Your Gu ACE's 


Obedient Humble Servant, 


Richard Bradley. 


= .oHqHqA”M to e aA 4 I. & ot. Gr do dS a 


EI N IC ES. 
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uli; fo there is none which has been treats 
ed of more largely, and fallen under fuch 
Variety of Pens of all kinds. The Publick, 
aobich is generally |f6 good-natur'd om \this- 
Occafion, as to accept and encourage um 
thing that hooks towards the 'bettering 'thety 
Fortunes, has never been ſo much bauld in 
their BExpettations as in Books of Axricui- 
ture. The Reaſons of which are, that ome 
of theſe Writers bave beflowed their Paint 
m AY from Antiquity and Foreign _—_ 

. S's 
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and thought they had' perform great Matters, 
by heaping together a Load of Obſervations 
From Varro, and Pliny, without careful 
wherein - their Experiments differ 
from the Genius of our Soils and Climates- 
' Others have employ'd their time in copying 
from our old Engliſh Syſtems ; and theſe have 
generally tranſeribed one another without the 
' leaſt Acknowledgment of their Thefts, or ad- 
ding one fingle Improvement to the Knowledge 
of their Forefathers: And indeed, bo ſhould 
it happen otherwiſe, when the Undertakers of 
this Subject have either been covetous or il- 
literate Gardeners and Planters ; ſome, that 
if they knew any thing new or curious, bad 
not. the Spirit to communicate their Notions ; 
and ſome that jogged on in tbe old beaten 
Track, without any Ambition to excel their 
Predeceſſors? We have now and then, it is 
true, a Gentleman ſtudious and capable of 
obliging the World, free from the narrow 
Views of Self-Intereſft , and employing bis 
Hours for a more diffuſive Benefit than the 
Culture of his own private Eflate or Garden; 
an Evelyn, a Nourſe, and a Lawrence, have 
given us ſomething equally new and juſt, 
built upon Experiment, upon 'the beneficial 
Subjeft of Plantation: But what are theſe, 

| when 
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Apparent rari nantes in gurgte vaſt. 


For my own Part, I muſt ane that 2 . 
have been a long time waiting for a Com- 
pleat Syſtem of Agriculture, and have read 
many a fair-promifing Title, but have found 
nothing within but a barren Bulk of old Re- 
petitions. This has excited me, who, from a 
natural Bent of Genius, even from my Child- 
hood, have had a Paſſion for Gardening and 
Planting, to reduce all my Notions and Ob- 


vour to ſupply this general, and fo much la- 
mented Defect of other Writers. I ſhall 
think, without. Vanity, that I may do my 
Country. no inconfiderable Service, if I can 
excite * Nobility and Gentry of the King- 
dom to early Plantations pac therr Eftates, 
which, I ſhall prove, will not only redound 
to their own private Profit, but the Advan- 
tage of the Nation in general. The Diſaſe 
of this Method was complained of by Mr. 
Evelyn, who ſays very juſtly, There is no 
Part in Husbandry which Men common- 
ly more fail in, neglect, and have cauſe - 
to repent of, than that they did not begin 
Planting 
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ſervations into a regular Form, and endea- 


be PREFACE. 


elne And indeed fuch Per. 

ſons who bade been deaf ro Demonſtration at 

the firſt Poſſeſſion of their Eftates, and are 

afterwards convinced of the vaſt Advantages 
to be reaped by an early Plantation, either 
from the Experience of their Neighbours or 
themſelves, muſt have a very pungent Retro- 
Bet 'upon this Occgſion. Every Man is na- 
turuily willing to enjoy the Profits of the Works 
Cas one may call them) of his own Hands; 
and he therefore who begins at Fifty to be 
ſenfible that be has oft many a fair Thouſand 
by his Neglect of improving bis Eftate be- 

* tween Twenty and his preſent Age, ts to him- 
e, indeed a Lofer, but a tn fo others 
to avoid that Folly. | 


To begin then as methodically as I can, and 
take in all that relates to this Subject, I ſhall 
fairly tell my Reader what be is to expect in 
the following Sheets ; and J lupe he will par- 
don me if I mix a little Natural Philoſophy, 
uch as is plain, eaſy, and. grounded upon my 


own Experience, with theſs Obſervations on | 


Gardening and Planting, 


. T ſhall then advance ( what I think ) a new 


Syſtem of Vegetation, and endeavour to prove 
that the Sap of Plants and * circulate 
much 


. . = - FF. 


08G My, as 


bo i eta, ein 
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much after the ſame manner as the Fluids do 
in ama Budies; which ay be one Argument 


all ber Works. 


Phe" Gttierhtion oc lian Wake 
fer, and the minmer "bow their Seeds ur in- 
pregnateu; a Diſcovery "which I mne be 
ears force : This ui, be of grrat Ve 70 
Planters, by Hirecting a in the mo Rola 


of their Seeds 


We Difference f Soils will make "another 
conſiderable Article, what"are natural to eucb 
Tree, und how all Kinth of Soils may be 
mended, alter d, or improv'd, by proper Mix- 
tures with tath other ; a Part of — 
that has yet been but flightly touch d upon, and 


yer the \Whole — ag apon it. 
The Method of * effing of Woods, and 


"making Plantations of Timber- Trees, nutu- 
rally follows ; wherein” I ſhall propoſe a nrw, 
eaſy, and pructical Way of raiſing Woods with 
ver) little Expence ; which I hope will take off 
theſe Pears' which the Generality are taught fo 


|  concerve of the preſent great Gy F New 


. 
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Aud for the farther Encouragement of all | 
Gentlemen, who propoſe an Advantage from 
their Woods, I ſhall add an Eftimate of the 
Profits that will ariſe from an Acre of Land 
planted with Timber and Underwood in 
Nine Years, Seventeen Years, and Twenty- 
fue Years after planting ; which I ſhall prove 
will amount to above 2601, * the Timber 


growing. | 

I ſhall then enter the ae EE an 
preſcribe the propereſt Methods for render 
ing that Part ornamental. In the firſt place, 
my Reader will find the Deſcription and Uſe 
of my Invention for the more ſpeedy Draw- 
ing or Defigning of Garden-Plats ; and I am 
of opinion, that when, he once underſtands the 
_ right Uſe of it, I ſhall have thanks for that 

Diſcovery. A 3 


T have there given the beſt Method of Pro- 
pagating and Introducing all the Ornaments 
of a Garden, as Ever-greens, Flowering- 
Shrubs, Perennial - and Annual Flowers, 
and Bulbous-rooted Plants, with their dif- 
ferent Heights, Beauties, and Times of Flow- 
ering. By theſe Means a Garden may have 

always 


The PREFACE. 
alucyn. ſomething entertaining in it, while a 
faceeſſve Seene of Delight is tept up by" @ 
dur Regard to the peculiar” Sean of "each 
Flower. : | * k ARLSIT hk. ®, 8 > 


- There is one | Porticular which relates to 
this Subject, that could be no where fo well 
introduced as here, i. e. the general Irregu- 
larity and Inconfiſtency of dead Ornaments in 
Gardens. I ſhall only hint at a few. Iron- 
Works are often placed where there" are no 
Profpetts. We fee many large Statues in 
ſmall Gardens, and a few ſmall ones in large 
Gardens.' The Miſplacing of Ornaments in 
Gardens is another Fault , which is ſometimes 
fo abſurd, as to equal the miſmanaged Picture 


£ 


Delphinum Sylvis appingit Fluctibus 


Abprum. 


Thus we 'virew a Neptune in @ dry Walk, 
and a Vulcan in the Middle of a Fountain. 

Theſe are ſo ſhocking to common Senſe, that 

I think it ſufficient only to take a turfory 
Notice of them, to make them avoided. © 


* 
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" 2 ny — Hom, bf 6 erated 
fach- Rules, as. are neceſſary for the Propagas 

ting and Managing of” Fruit-Trees, as well 
If. | againſt Wall as in Standards; and from 
181! thence proceed to lay. dum neceſſar,y Inftru- 
1 ian for the. ordering the Kitchen- Garden; 
— 14 and conclude, with direfting the Culture of 
coe Tres, and. tender + Exotic, Plants, 
To which. Þ ſhall. add, the Gentleman and 
Gardener's Kalender; wherein I have given, 
in à particular manner, ſome neceſſary In- 
alia en of Gre-FHople, 


Some very curious Gardeners, out. gf a 
Defire (as I ſuppoſe ) of . improving then 
ſeboes in the Knowledge of Nature's Works, 
have chjefted againſt one Thing in particular, 
mention'd in my New Improvements, Part I. 
pag. 6. which relates to the Budding the 
Striped Jeſſamine upon the common Sort, and 
by that means making the whole. Plant, or 
many Parts of it become ſfiriped, from the 
umobolſome Tinfture communicated to the 
Plant from the flriped Bud. This, they af- 
firm, is not ſo as is related either by Mr. 
Lawrence, or myſelf ; but 1 concerue they 
Objettion rather proceeds from the Defire they 
bave to be convinced of the Certainty of the 

l Thing, 
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ug, than from any Ill-nature : Therefore, 
= bat 1 may not be wanting to them-ta give fill. 
MM Sotisfation of the Truth of what. is. alledg'd 
x relating thereunto by the worthy, Gentleman 
WY above-mention'd, as well as what I have al 
$ b afirm'd. concerning it, I refer them. to the 
Garden of the ingenious Mr. Whitmill ak 
oxton; where they may be Eye-witneſſes of 
Plants now growing, of the Common White 
WV Jefamine, which are variegated by the ſame 
ant, and after the ſame Manner, as it re- 
ed in the Clergyman's Recreation, and my 
Boot of Gardening. 


Hing now laid my Scheme before the 
8 Publick, I. ſhall conclude this Preface with 
= ting notice of the Indiſcretion which too ma- 
9 cre guilty of, when they walk in fine 
IX Gardens, in gathering of Flowers and Fruits ' 
2 unbillfuly ; which proves oftentimes prejudi- 
cia, either in the Loſs of the Seed of a good 
d Flower, the Loſs of an Experiment, per- 
Laps, or a Damage to the Tree the Fruit is 
rorn from: And I the rather mention this 
RE publickly, becauſe many Gentlemen, who have fine 
RE Gardens, have often complain'd of this Breach 
== ef good Manners in their Neighbours, without 
being capable of redreſſing the Grievance they 
= /ay under. I am fure no body can reaſonably 
l | take 


$- 


* 


@ neceſſary Conclufion, ſeeing that all our Ex- 
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take this amiſs from ne, fince every one f 
needs be fenfible, this Inadvertency has _— 
times deftroyd a valuable Plant, and 


Uneafineſs to a good Friend. © This,” I think, is 


e and Pains in making Gardens may be 
render'd fruithf,, 4 fach at; ur are con- 
d. 


Lors xre 


I Planting 5 Gardening, 


| ee nf 
Philoſo phical and practical 


oA T 1 10 Miog 


I A Paraltl between Plants S Kuck with 
a Attempt to prove the 7 0 * 
* in V. — F 


ab I 


SEGETATION, in whatever 
| [age Tha ear Ne 
ly depending on the Order 
2 Shrubs, or Herbaceous Plants, their 

Principles are equally the ſame '3 
that is to ſay, they all alike draw their Nou- 
riſhment way of dar Ru: Which Nou- 
Paar B riſhment 


dr Eos 


getable or Animal, muſt "ay an Yew by a Tam 
e and Diſtribution of Juices in the Bo- 


dies they, a 

— i Micreſeodes) 

Veſſels and other Parts NT compoſe a Plant: 

but I cannot An. * in — bag” . 5 
have mentioned, 

: U d Bots u which 
ve diſcover'd. It would be needleſs for =» 

In "this place to relate 


which would ſwell chis 
Bulk ; their Works may 
rious. 1 ſhall 


circuldres in the Veſſels © 
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on the different Size of the; Pares in their Roto, 
by which 1 their ſeveral Nouriſhmenta. 
Secondly, We muſt underſtand that the Wood 
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e | Food and inner Bark, ant! lead down ditect - 
do che Covering of the Net. They perform 
eie Office of Hint, and contain the liquid Sep 
which is found in Plants in the Spring and Sum- 
3 . mer Monts. wary Te" + 4% 
= Fouribly, The Bark of a Free: is of a N 2 
1 cxture, and by many little Strings Which paſs 
between the Arteria Pipes, correſponds with the 
ub. Theſe: Pipes are ſo interwoven with one 
Y ther, that they form a ſputge-like. Body, 

which together | imbibes the Air, and thereby 
nouriſheth the Veſſels of the Plant, and * 


TL 


Neu Improvemenits of” 
Body in Health: And that this is the 
ſe of this ſpungy Body, is certain'; becauſe when 
we keep a wy ge Fahy ca de ry 
Air from it, it ſoon languiſhes, and turns pale, and 
makes ſmall Shoots; "which. are certain Signs of 


0 Wo 
The Pith is compoſed of little tranſ- 

Viobes chain*d in like manner with 

choke Bubbles which compoſe the Froth any Li- 


hive; 4 Plaus is like an Mlembick, which di- 
ſtills the Juices of the Earth. As for Example: 
The Root . | ES the Salts 7 the 
Earth, and thereby filPd i 
for the Nouriſhment of the Tree ; 9 = 
are ſet in motion by the Heat, that is, * are nl 
made to evaporate into Steam, as the Matter in a 
Still will do when it begins to warm. Now, as ſoon ll 
as this Steam or Vapour riſes from the Root, its 
own natural Quality carries it upwards to meet the | 
Air ; it enters then the Mouths of the ſeveral 8 
' Arterial” Veſſels of the Tree, and up them 
to the top, with a Force anf e to the Heat 
that put it in motion: By this means it #4 
(by little and little, as it can force its way) the ll 
minute Veſſels which are roll'd up in the Buds, ⁶ 
and expand them by degrees into Leaves. Thus 
when we give a forcing Heat to the Root of a 
Plant, it _ quicker than when'i it has only a 
moderate H 9 
Bu. as — Vapour of this kind, when it feels 
the Cold, will condenſe and thicken into a Wa- 
ter; ſo when the V which I mention to riſe 
through the Arterial Veſſels, arrives at the extreme 
Parts of them, (i. e.) the Buds of a Tree, it there 
meets with Cold enough to condenſe it into a Li- 
mor, as the Fapeer 1 in a Still is known to do. - 1 
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Vvichout it. And indeed, was I here to take notice 
of the ſeveral Particulars in Plants, I might ſwell 
cis Treatiſe into a large 
y of the fame opinion with him that ſaid, % Ae. 

Ne, whe wair* and therefore ſhall confine myſelf 


«6 


the moſt ingen 
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3 

q In this form it returns to the Noa down the J 
g which do the office of Veins, lying between the 
rd and inner Bark ; leaving, as it paſſeth by, 
= ſuch Parts of its Juice as the Texture of the Bark 
Vill receive, and requires for its Support. 
tic may de wonder'd at, that 1 have not taken 


more notice of the Pith z which has been always 
accounted the principal Part of a Tyce: To which 
I ſhall only anfwer at this time; that many:Herba- 
ceous Plants have not any Pitb ; and that I have 


ſeen the Trunks 'of Trees deſtitute of it, and 
they have yet continued to grow, and to bear uit 


ſo that the Order of Vegetation may be 
Volume: But I am clear- 


in this Work to ſuch Relations only as I hope may 


be uſeful. | | 


But to proceed: The following Experiment of 
ious Mr. Lawrence, which he has 
mention'd in his C s. Recreation, relating 
to the Jeſſamine,' may convince us'of the Certainty 
of the Sap's Circulation in Plants. I ſhall-give it 
in his own Words: Suppoſe a plain Feſſamine- 
<* Tree ſpreading itſelf into two or three Branches 
from one common Stem near the Noot: In- 


do any one of theſe Branches,” in Auguſt; inocu- 


late a Bud taken from a yellow-ſtriped' Jeſa- 


mine, where it is to abide all Winter ; and in 


the Summer, when the Tree begins to make its 


| * Shoots, you will find here and there ſome 


Leaves tinged with Yellow, even on the other 
** Branches not inoculated, till by degrees, in 
** ſucceeding Years, the whole Tree, even the ve» 
* ry Wood of all the tender Branches, will be 
* moſt beautifully = 7 and dy'd with Yellow. 
3 ve and 


6 ee 
cc Green intermii d. He adds, That though: the 
< inoculated Bud ſhould not ſhoot out, or that 
eit ſhould live but two or three Months, and 
nnen to die, of be wounded by 
t accident; yet Even” in that Little time it will 
©. have communicated its Virtus to the white 
% Hab, and the Tyte will become entirely | 
And this Experiment my ſelf and ;ſeveral- —— 
have made ſeveral; Years ago: It gave me the firſt 
hint of the Sap's Motion, and put me upon far- 
ther cnquiry. But for a more immediate Satisfa - 
ion in this: Point of the Sap Circulation, we 
may have recourſe to any one of the Titbymels, or 
milky Plants; and upon cutting their Leaves, we 
ſhall plainly diſcover the Veſſels through which the 
Milk flows to maintain the Ann 
| Plant... 
The Motion of the Gap e — 
long as the Sun's Warmth can keep it in a fluid 
State, but is condenſed or thickened by a Winter's 
Cold, and is thereby changed into the Conſiſtency 
of Gum; and being thus ſtagnated, cannot move 
any more, till the Warmth of the following Spring, 
or ſome artificial Heat, een, yn 
quick Mute. | - +41 
It then renews its foriner Vigour igour, 
forth Branches, Leaves, Et. But we muſt nor ſup- 
poſe it is only the melted Sap, that does that Of- 
fice of Germination; the Root has not been idle 
while the Branches have ſtood ſtill 3 /it has not loſt 
the Moiſture of the Autumn to impreg- 
nate and furniſh itſe with proper Salts'or Nurture, | 
from whence the Tyre is to be maintain d: Here is 
2 Supply laid in, to furniſh Food for the Summer, 
as ſome induſtrious Animals will do to nouriſh em- 
ſelves'in the Winter. f 
In the next place, it may not be amiſs to confute 
a common Opinion, — ans: 
in 
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Beech, Elms, * 
Amphibious Animal: e as 15 6 Outer, "4 
FT or 10is, Frogs, 1 which Lye as well on the Lan 
Y = in the Waters, may be compar'd to the Vi if p 

Aer, Minths, and ſuch others. 

Fu Fiſh Kind or Aquatick Race, whether of the 
vers, or the Sea, are analogous” to the Waters 
Plants; ſuch as Water-Lillies, gd ater- Plantgins, &c. 
rhich only live in Rivers or Freſþ-water : Or the 
aa. Coral, Coraline, &c. which are Sea or Salt- 
Water Plants; and not any one of thoſe will live out 
of its proper Element, From whence we may con- 
clude how improper it would be to plant a Water- 
= Lilly ina dry, ſandy Deſart, or an Oak at the bottom 
of the Sea; which would be juſt as unreaſonable, 
= if we ſhould * feed a Dog with Hoy, 
} 4 


a Horſe with Fiſs, However, this Rule of Na- 
by ſome of 


8 
or a 
r even 


teſt Planters, that we can hardly boaſt off 


Succeſs i in one out of five Plantations that have 


been made. 
But I ſhall beg leave Wieden yet farther, That 


as the ſeveral Land-Animals have their reſſ 


Diets, ſo have the Terrene Plants likewiſe their ſe 
veral Soils from * whence they draw their Nou- 


riſhment ; as ſome Animals feed on Meſh, others 
on Fiſh, Roots, Leaves, Grain, or Fruits; fo do 
we find that ſome Plants love Clay, others a Loam, 
Sand, or Gravel, &c. Nor is this all we ought to 
obſerve: We muſt conſider likewiſe how beneficial 


Plant is a right Expofure, whether in a 
Pale Sides or Tops' of Hills ſed to the 
South or North Winds, whether inland, or near the 


Air of the Sea; for it is a proper Air, that keeps a 
Plant in Health, and fits it to receive its Nourrſh- 
ment. And a certain d of Warmth, —.— 
to each kind of Plant is likewiſe worth our en 
ry; for it is a Warmth, natural to each Plant, 
puts its Juices in their proper Motion. But this 
may be more fully explained in another place. In the 
mean while, I ſhall proceed to examine in the next 
Chaprer, by whar means Plants are capable of gene- 
rating, and to explain the U of that Diſcovery. 
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1 I* the foregoing Chapter I have given my Rea- 


S/n of the Circulation of Juices in Vegetables, and 
8 have endeavour'd to ſhew, that Plants are fome- 
what analogous to Animals: I ſhall now proceed to 
offer another Diſcovery , as new as the former, 
nd depending on it, which I conceive-wilt be of 
from Nuts, Maft, or any other kind of Seed or 
—_ Gran. And altho' in this Treatiſe I have pro- 
= pony to give ſome Directions tending only to the 
Improvement of Foreſt and 141 1 

hope to be excuſed, if in the Explanation of this 

wonderful M of the Generation of Plaut, 1 
ſhall be forced to introduce fuch Kind of Plants as 
are not to be found in 'Forefts, and to make ſome 
i 4 iy Experiments in the Orchard or Kitchen- 


q Myjes tells us, in his Account of the Creation, 
That Plants have their Seeds in themſelves ;, that is, 
= cvery Plant contains in itſelf Male and Female 
Powers: The Text he has given us ſeems to be 
IE <xplain'd by this Diſcovery, and may lead us to 
"XX conſider, that Plants, wanting Local Motion, require 

ET therefore this Union of Sexes in themſelves, by 


which Means they may generate without the 
Neighbourhood of other Plus, They are in this 
reſpect like Muſcles, or other immoveable Shell - 
fiſh, which are Hermapbrodites of this Kind, having 
their Propogation without the Help of one of the 
ſame Species, I mention Muſtles and other im- 
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10 New Improvements of x | 
moveable Kinds of Shell-ffs as a particular Kind of 
odites; for thoſe which have local Motion, 
fuch as Snails and Earth N arme, when they couple 
with one another, at once 2225 the Male and 
B exphin this N 4 
But proceed to explain ew Sy- 
ſtem, 1 think myſelf ad $ to declare, that * 
firſt Hint of 8 12 
ſeveral Lears ago, by a worthy 05 
Royal Saciety, Robert Bale, Eſqz WI ho has had this 


3 
Oo E W IV 

* —— — — . 
ther Learned Member of chat Society, Mr. — 
Moreland, who, in Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 287, Auna 
1703, has given us to underſtand how the Dut of 
the Apices in Howers (1, e, the Male Sperw) is con- 
veyꝰ d into the Uterusor Yaſculum Seminale of a 1 5 
by which Means the Seeds therein contain'd 


after this Truth, and have had good Fortune enough 
to bring it to Demonſtration 3. ſeveral Experi- 
ments; ſince which, a Gentleman of Paris has 
printed ſomething of the ſame Nature, in the Hiſt, 
de Þ Acad, de Sciences, for the Years 1711 nd 1712, 
which were. publiſhed about ten Years ago. 

But to come to the Point; the Lally being a 
Flower more ge wo Log than; any pther, and 
us Generative Parts large and expo 4 
ſhall eee eee 
which Nature makes uſe of to impregnate * | 
Seeds of that and every other Plant, and by which 
Means the ſeveral Species of Vegetables have been 
continued to the World. 

The Flower of the Lilly has fix Leaves or Petals, 
which are ſet on upon = Summet of the Footſtalk, 
mark'd (4) in the firſt Figure; they ſerve, to 
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— — Gy ride Gor by im ere re. 
tue, draws the Nouriſnment, % te Ember | 
from the other Parts of the Plar into en 


T agnetick V irtue,: is evident; — only 
ick Bees gather and lodge in the Cavities of 

their hind Legs to make their Nam with i and it is 
Vell known; chat Ma, when it is warm, will at- 


WS to paſs into the Ovaries of the Plant, and even into 

ce ſeveral Eggs or Seeds there contain d, we may 

þ n | 
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12 Nrw Improvements of | 
that tis almoſt impoſſible it ſhould eſcape from re. 
2 ſome of the Male Duſt (or Farina Fecun- 
ing upon it. 
Ae z deen f Pi der the ger which 
is alwa N t 5 W 
ſurround it, are 8 ual in Height with it, or 
above it; ſo that their Duſt falls naturally upon it. 
ane 
ces, we may then conjecture that the Fruit has be- 
to form itſelf, and has no longer occaſion of 


gun 4 
the Male Duſt. And it is likewiſe obſervable, that nl 


as ſoon as this Work of Generation is perform'd, 
the Male Parts, together with the Leaves or Cover- 
ing, fall off,” and OP the Uterus be- 
gins to ſhrink. + 
We may farther remark, that the T of the 
Piſtillum in every Flower, is either co with a 
Sort of Velvet Tunick, or emits a gummy Liquor, 
the better to catch the Duſt of the Apices, | 
And now, as we may find in the Deſcription I 
have given of the „that the Nerus is within 
the Mower ; fo, on the other hand, the Uterus of 
a Roſe is without the Hower, at the Bottom of the 
Petals or Flower-Leaves. And likewiſe in Fruit- 
Trees, the Cherries, Plums, and ſome others, have 
their Uricles within their Mowers z and the 'Gooſe- 
berry, Currant, Apples and Pears, on the Outſide or 
Bottom of their Flowers. But further; altho' Na- 
ture has defign'd the Duſt of the Apices to fecun- 
date the Female Parts contain d in the Flowers of 
Plants ; yet we obſerve that in ſome Plants,” the 
Male and Female Parts are remote from each other. 
3 for Exam _— the Gourd, Pompion, Melon, Cu- 
of that Race, have Bloſſoms di- 
Freed 745 and Female, upon the ſame Plant. 
The Male Bloſſoms may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
others, in that they have not any Piſtil or Rudi- 
ment of Fu about them, but have only COP 
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' Planting and Gardening. 13 
Thrum cover'd with Duft in their Middle: The F- 
„ale Bloſſom of theſe has a Piſtillum within the Po- 
40s or Leaves, and the Rudiment of their 
bu always apparent at the Bottom of the Flower 
RT before ic opens: And fo in like manner all Nut- 
Paris, and, I think, " Maſt-bearing ' Trees, have 
their Catkins or Male Bloſſoms remote from the 
Female Parts, a 
The Oak, for Example, which bloſomsin May, 
has its Male Parts diſtin from the Acorns we find 
Strings of little farinaceous Mowers in Abun- 
= dance, as in the ſecond Figure mark'd G, remote 
from the Rudiments of the Acorns or Fruit, mark*d 
. And ſo likewiſe in , Cheſnut, m_ 
13 eſs, and even ulberry, | Aſpen, and 
1 that ſome Sorts of _ 
lots change their Sex every Year, by 
ly Male Bloſſoms or Catkins one Year, and theocher 
following, Strings of Female Bloſſoms, which 
they then happen to be near enough og ane — 
Male, will produce Seeds not much unlike thoſe of 


an A 
hen we view, with a good Micrglape, the Male 

Duſt of one ſingle Plant, we find every Particle of 
it to be of the Size and Figure; but in ſome 
Caſes it is of two Colours, as in the Tulip, where 
= it is Yellow and Blue; but as Plants differ from one 
WS another in their Figures and | 

= Figures of their ſeveral Duſts 
from each other: A Grain of the Ds of Gere 
nium & maximo flore, of C, B. 
a Bead of a Necklace with a Hole thro? it. 
Ide Farina of the Corona Solis perentis, 
Semine maximis, Hort. Lugd. Bat. is a Globe fer with 
Thorns 1 that of the Ricinus Vulgaris, C, B, P. is 
of the Figure of a Grain of Wheat. // 

And the Acer Mantanum Candidum of C, RG ab- 
endo Def'ef the Thpire of 6 Clalde And in lil 
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nick or Covering of each Ovary: We may ſee 
the Seeds are join d to it, and by what End 
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of the Farina Facundans: requis or not, 
Lodgmenton the Mouth of the Hifi 
Virtue of 
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us this Knowledge will be to the Im- 
Provement of the Kegetable Morid. We find, for 
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* K . een de e No 
em. I have Een twenty Plants of Miſletoe 
growing upon as many different ſorts of Trees 


ad that is the : The Parts of 
indeed as Ber ation ma ons 
Plants ; but 1 ſeen any. Variety of this 
Plant, nor do I know any other nearly enough re- 
xc to it to ingender with it ſor whether we find 
| growing 8 0 2 25 or log. 


er Tree W Flowers, 


nd fince I have had occaſion do mention it in 
place, give, me leave to take notice of ſome 


er to be props in Zartb nor Water, but 
os, to the Oak, and tell us, that 
roduced "Seed, they did not 
ng 1 2 could po pong be apt to 
retate ; beau „ I ſuppoſe, they had try d it in the 


pund growing on other Trees, beſides the Oak, iii 
ur Times, I ſhall take occaſion at once * 5 hay 
their Opinion in relation to this Plant, by 
hewing how it may be propagated from Seed upon 
y Tree whatever. About Chriſtmas, when the 
berries are ripe, they may eaſily be made to ſtick 
pon the ſmooth Bark of any Tree you have a mind 
; ate them upon, whether it be the Oak, 
65 Elm, » Pear, Plum, Roſe, ' Gooſeberry, 
Currant, The viſcous Juice which encom- 
\ each Seed will bind it faſt to the Part you 
it upon ; and with this ſmall Trouble you 
ng > on the following Year, 2 
nt devour the Seeds you 


d Shrubs in one Garden, which were ated 
the ſame manner I have menti d I 
would be vey wi xn th 


Fee. * 


» 4 rut, with its manner "ey 1 Ae all alike. 


Lcuhooe belonging to it, as that it is net- 


.. Noah Plants only. The Ancients made it a 


arth without Geeſe But as it is fo a 


* 


too gteat Vigour of ſore Hub- Treet, and bring 
them to bear, by taking from them the fuperabun- 
dam Juires, which are always deſtructive to Pra- 
city, either in Plants or Animals, Text” oof 
And now, from the Account I have given of the 
reneration of Plants, we may learn why double 
ers ſeldom bear Sead; becauſe the Dy of the 
2 much crowded with che Petals or 
er-Leaves, which for that reaſon cannot eaſi- 
ly reach the Style or Piſtil of the Flower, which 


is always and above the Pecals, in full 
Fowers, It ; likewiſe, that the natural 
Properties of Fruits or Seeds may be changed by 


accidental Coupling with other Plants; and that 
the Seeds ſo by may rob us of our - 
tions n_Plantin by Miving their Principles de- 
Doty, by the ; of diftemper'd and degenerated 
5 

To conclude: 1 thall give my Reader a View 
of the generative Parts of ſome Plants done with 
a Microſcope, which will yet explain to him ſome 
of the niceſt Particulars W of 


Plate II. Figure 1. 


A the Pedicle or Fuot. ſtalt of the Tulip Flower. 

B the Pifillum of the fame, 

C one of the Stamina taking toot in the Pedic of 
the Tulip. 

D the 9 or Head of the Stamen, which en- 

cloſeth the Farina Fæcundans, or Male Seed, 
in two Cells, which burſt open when they are 


ripe. 


I II. Shews the pifilun or ian of the Tull, 
ci. horizoneally, and magnified with one of 
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Planting and Car denim. 21 
A the Cavity of the Vagina; the Tynick of which 


P or Cavity is compo 
AK ors e 2: — 
of the Ovaries, and the Eggs; within. them 


marked b b b bb b. All theſe Veſſels ſeem 
to take their riſe from; three larger Pipes 
p CC, through which the Sap aſcends | — 


the Root in Steam or V 
ba 


Theſe large Pipes put forth Branches of Veſ- 
ſels about twenty times: leſs than themſelves ;. 
hich paſſing horizontally through the ſeve- 
nal Ovaries, are divided e ſmaller Fibres, 
| dh Ing: Pat Pai ere om 


EE dint he ſly Par which — to be 
. themſelves 


as th „ Wo” 
Fl, ; | 
Fig. III. deen the Pille ge less of * 
93 it lengthways at A; wherein are diſ- 
two of the Quaries on each fide the 


PDD bee ghee Veſſe (whale Sep 
figure of ſmall. G ca Huh © 
through theſe Veſitls the Sap deſcends jn 
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Paſlage of the Yagins. 
n W 
C, the outward Oftium. of the Uterus, I. 


poſed of ſpungy Folds, which emit a gum- 


my Laquar. 
P one of the Petals or Fower-Leaves, taking roat 
ns he Fol N. B. This Figure is not mag: 


Ld 


l | C 3 . lv 
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Fig. IV. Shews part of the Piſtillam, ſplit like 

that in the former Figure, but magnifled. 

A is the Cavity of the into which the Fa- | 
rina is ſuppoſed to 

C is the Paſſage of one of the Veſſels marked C. 


in the ſecond Figure. 


DDD D the Tunick of the Ovary, compoſed 
many ſmall Fibres. a 

E the Eggs, as they are fuſtethd to the Ovary. © © 

F a lender Fibre paſſing ways through the 
Capſula, and enge the Eggs to- 
. gether, __ $1 — Th 


Fig. V. Is the Marte" e Foy wr 
ſurrounded with its Stamina and pic. 1 
is to be obſerved, de San of the Powe 

are naked, ſtanding on the outſide of a 
little e 


reer. AN 405 


L + Ss. 


VI. The Button with the Eggs on ita out 
nde, ſplit lengthways. SY 


Fe. VII. A is a Stamen, wich it) tht of th 
Anemone, of its natural Size. 
B, one bee ee 


e. VIII, The Stowe! wich de 2 * the 
Anemone magnified, 8 u 
A, ve ſce the Root of the Jene 
BBBB the Length of the Stau from its Root to 
1 05 Apex, whereby it appears to be a holloy 
ube 
c ihe Apex caverd with its Farina, 


Fig, IX. 
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Fig. IX. Shews us one of the Seeds or Eggs of 
the Anemone magnified z. whoſe outward, Coat 
is cover'd with capillary Veſſels, curl'd and 
running into one another, with a View of the 
Neck or Paſſage, into which the Male-Duſt is 
ſuppoſed to fall, | 1% 


Thus I have endeavour'd to explain what I pro- 
ovoſed in the Title of this Chapter, viz. That 
as have a Mode of Generation ſomewhat a- 
Wnalogous to that in Animals. | 
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CHAP. III. 


o/ SOILS proper for the Nouriſhment of 
2 LANTS, and — for forwarding 
the Growthof PLANTS, | 


NF Plants in their ſeveral degrees draw from the 
WA Earth ſuch Aliment as is proper for their Sub- 
iſtence, and that as the Nouriſhment they receive 
more or leſs ſyitable to them, ſo they proſper 
ccordingly; they may then reaſonably infer, x 
here is a Circulation of Sap in Vegetables, in ſome 
eſpects like that of the Blood in Animals, as I. 
dave already endeavoured to ſhew in my firſt 
hapter of this Tract : For, in Animals, it is very 
rtain that a Diet is required by them; and that 
ie, being concocted, is the Matter from whence 
e Blood is drawn; and that as the Blood is, ſo is 
he State of the Body, either healthful, or diſtem- 

per; d; then it reaſonably follows, that we ought 
as Carefully to provide wholſome and natural 
Nouriſhment for the Welfare of each reſpective 
| Ts Plant 


9 


9 upon them ; ſo Sand in its 
veral ees, Loam of different Sorts, . and 


4405 1 for the N 
in zyely; - proper Nou- 
| of Plain, H. 


riſhment. of every 
to be the Medium Neri hne 
Herbs; and we find that every 
feed upon it, e lar 12 natural Food is either 
As tor Example: A Horſe, whoſe 
proper F "x" Guß, W 
prope and other upon' Fleſh, 
will eat Fruit. And 1 am of oi chat the 
Salts therefore of Fleſh, Fruit, Herbs, are the 
fame,” only di in the ortion of their 
Quantities chat is, One Pound t of He 
may contain twice as many Salts as the 
like Weight of Grain or Seed; and one Pound of 
Grain-twice the Salts as may be found in Herbs or 
Graſs, Now, that all theſe Salts are * «oh 
Vegetation, is evident by the common: 
burying Strato or py Brakes, Halm, and ſuch. 
like, to enrich fome Soils. Again, if Fruits and 
Grain be well conſumed, one Load of it laid upon 


a Spot of Ground, will enrich it more than ten 


Load of Horſe-litter or common Dung, fays Sir 


Hugh Plan from Experience: And we are 
ſenſible of the pr —— Lea- 
ther, — Parts Animals apply'd to the Root 
of Vegetables. 


So, 


Land Animal will 


ld dd) £A wmwoco #4 o0@ too — : a Ce to... Ml Bs A * Rn 
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call Liam r Abi Bench, wr 
Medium between Sand and Clay 


of a certain Tem 
both. And indeed, all in ther | 


be LANE GR Re 


e I open Sls, till we come to 
the Loam I mention, are of the Sandy Race; and 
the binding Zarths, from Loan downwards, till 
we come to the Stiffneſs of Chalk itſelf, may be 
ranged with the Clay Kind. I find all theſe Soils 
are alike tending to Vegetation, and have their Salts 
proper for it, but in different tons of Quan- 
rity z that is, a Peck of Clay has perhaps twice as 
many Salts in it, as the ſame Quantity of Loam ; 
and that Quantity of Loam, twice as many Salts, - 
as the ſame of Sand. Now, from this 
Argument of mine, it may ſeem at firſt view, that 
Clay is the moſt proper Soil to forward the Growth 
of Plants; whereas we know that Sand is much 
more apt to produce Plants quicker than any other 
Soil: give me leave to explain this Paradox. 
Clay, whoſe Parts are cloſely wrought together, 
will not eaſily give out thoſe Salts contained in it; 
neither on the tender Fibres of every Plant make 
ty thro* it 1 of _ Nouriſhment : 

t if we its Parts, g and break. 
ing it 50 wt e * thoſe Parts 
open by a Mixture of forne ſharp Sand, or other 
Body of the like nature, we ſhall not fail to fee the 
Effects of its Vigour. 

On the other hand, Sand is apt to puſh for- 
ward the Plants growing upon it early in the Spring, 
and will even cauſe them to germinate near a Month 
ſooner than the Plants growing upon a __ 
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exhaled and 
growing upon it, 


The Clay has certain Plants. | 
which are natural to it, and conſequently thrive 
better in it than in any other Soil. 

And the Sand likewiſe has its natural Plants, 
which delight jy: K, nod. "will not \equally proſper 
in any other Earth. 

However, both the Clay Plants, 7 
the Sand, n Soil I have men- 
tioned, for that it partakes of the Qualities of 
Sand and Clay, as Grain doth of Fleſb and Herbs, 
in reſpect to the Food of Animals. 

I might here take Notice that the Word Loam 
is variouſly received, and underſtood by lanters, 
Some mean by it the moſt common cial 
r Regard 
2 008. i bears. of Sand or. Clay, O- 
have it more inclining to Clay than 
Fat: TN ES TS 

putes that might ariſe concerning it, by once 
more repeating, that when I ſhall have Occaſion to 
mention it, I mean only that Degree of Earth 
which equally partakes of Sand and Clay. 

This Earth then, which I call Loam, may either 
be of a black, or yellow Colour ; but let it be ei- 
ther the one or the other, Experience ſhews us 
the Plants of all Sorts will grow in it;; and, for 
the Reaſons I have before mentioned, it a 
to be a more beneficial Sail than any other, w 
ever it happens to be found, 

Now, as I take it, ſeeing that Loam is fo 
b eee eee 

bred in different Soils will thrive in it, it 
then ſeems ane that if any " 
atur, 
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in Animals, but particularly in Mankind, who 
Exceſs of unnatural Foods, and invigorati 

rig ſhortens his Life; while on the beter Rand; ; 
uch Men as have bare Subſiſtence, and are for- 
ced through Neceſſity to live upon the natural Food | 


the 
the Growth of Timber-Trees, that they 
be forced by any violent Means, if we 
to laſt long, and improve themſelves 
be valuable; neither to take them from a Nur- 
f rich Ground, and expoſe them afterwards 
Land where they may want the ſame Plenty 
ouriſhment they have uſed to; for then 
would certainly decline and deceive us. Let 
we deſign to plant them in, be freſh 
well open'd in its | or and if it ſhould 
ſifted, it will help the ſtriking of young Roots 
at 
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Planting and Gardening. 29 
_ %.md Mixture.” To four Load of Af Soil 
WE broke and oper'd as before, add as many Land 
of burnt Furzes, Gorſe, Fern, Weeds or Wood; let 
mis be well mir d about September or 
= 0.7, and be laid up in a Ridge till the R- 
bar following, to be {kreen'd or ſifted for Uſe, 
Vir /illiam Bruce, a Gentleman of Scotland, made 
uſe of the like Mixtures in his Garden, with the 
Succeſs he deſired, 
mid Mixture. One Load of Rotten Wood, i 
L may be found under a Wood Pile, or for want 
of that, the ſame Quantity of Rotted Leaves, T 
eicher of theſe add 'a Load of burnt Graſs Turf 
o Load of Sand, and the like of iff Soil ; this 
WCompoſition muſt be well mix'd and laid in a 
Ridge from Oftober till February, and be ſifted for 
Uſe. N. B. Theſe artificial Soils ſhould always 
be compoſed about Oober, and ſifted the follow- 
ing Spring juſt before you uſe them; for if you 
ſhould prepare them in the Spring, the Summer's 
Heat would exhale their Yolatile Spirits z and be- 
ſides, Weed; would be apt to rob them of their 
Nouriſhment, unleſs they were to be made in ſame 
ſhady Place under Trees. 

Fourth Mixture,” Take the Quantity of a Load 
of Rape Seeds, after the Oil is preſs'd from them, 
which may be very eaſily had at the Mills at 
u ſmall cez add to them two Load of Sand, 
ne of tiff Soil, and one of burnt Heath, or Graſs 
| * p as the others, and ſifted, will great - 
= y forward the Growth of any Plant, 
= Fiſh Mixture, Take ane Load of Malt Grains 
(after Brewing) add to it two Load of Sand, and 
ths 5 ti Fil, mixed and 2 br” as Aw. 
it wi e un incomparable m ro 
de Growth of Plants, 
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conſumed, two Load; Add to it one 
Aſhes, two I cad of Sand, and two of fti 
this Mixture as before, and it greatly 
Germination of Plants : But if g Cod 
Abbes are more eaſily found, put them in the Place 
1 Fr Co CD ON 
of if He ONE 
And nom, beſides the ſeveral 
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the Mixtures or Coney 
good Effect, we cy Show uh 
more powerful it will get through 
the Bodies of Animals. | cond f much more up. 
on this Head, but as it is my Deſign to be as ſhort 
as may be convenient, and purpoſing chiefly in this 
Treatiſe to contribute W ments as may 
tend to the Im ations of Foref 
Trees, I ſhall not here eniarge cage pon Fl but leave 
nee ork, and ſum up 
this Chapter, with two or three ſhore Remarks 
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SECT. 1 
Of TIMBER TREES. 


8 there is which contributes more to 
| 2 and Welfare of an Eſtate, 
7 timely and ſufficient Plantations of 2 
. a — 1 4 
iber my t Subject w ve 
the former Chapters may, I hope, contribute 
towards our Succeſs in the ndertaking, 
will fo y contribute to _ e of 
every Man of Eſtate, if it be dae bs pes 
F 
: a ortune, ſuppoſe of 10,000 - 
= Amun, he dene to confidar that in Pro- 
cels of Time he muſt provide Fortunes for Chil- 
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If ſeen ſome ſeedling Oats of 20 
near that Subſtance, which had never 
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ng Chapter. 
e 
Ringuiſhed, by the. Names of Male and Female, ) 
| . e f- goocms in chat: they are 


deſign to ſow. I have 
Years, Growth from the eed, 
for 254,-a-piece z which have grown on Plains, in 
light Earth not very deep: And Mr, Evelyn tells 
us, that one Perſon planted ſo much of this ſort 

of Timber in his Lite-time, as was valued worth 


was , very 
leaſant Induſtry... The Keys of 
wed. about Ofober, or elſe — at that 
and 


n 5 

then ſown. The Timber of the 125 
Ploughs and got trees, Whedaiths Oars, and 
many other mechanick Works: And if we propa- 
:00e he 46 for :Unilwaned cody tþ; will cure to 
T + ee: It may 


cut about Febru 
The BE EC H delights in Mountains. — 
this Tree i Es 
Stature. 


ſhire, in the Chalky Hi 

rous, and attains a conſiderable 

ber is uſed about Keels of Ships, and many Imple- 

ments of Huſbandry. It is the moſt common 

Fire-wood of England, eſpecially about London, 

where Billets are uſually burnt. - Ang the 

Coal-pits near Newcaſtle upon Tyne, this Wood ff 

is much uſed to make Cart-ways ; where for ma 

ny Miles, the Wheels of the Coal - 

*. it; which ſaves the Expence of Se geh. 
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hoſe marſhy Lands, and is much eſteemed for 
at Uſe, From the Seed, which is called Beeeb. 
%, the French have long ſince drawn a very ſweet 
il for eating, and lately the ſame has been 
ratiſed in England. This Seed is likewiſe good 
feed Deer, Hogs, and Fowl: It may be fown a- 
ut Ofober, or put in Sand like the A- Keys till 
dpring, the better to preſerve it from Vermin. The 
„her may be cut as the former, 7 0! 
We have many ſorts of E LM frequent in 
gland, among which the Valgar or Mountain Elm 
counted the beſt for Timber : I ſhall therefore 
xcommend this Sort to the Planter before all 
2 s. It may be propagated from the Seed or 
era, which ripens and falls from it towards the 
tter End of April, or Beginning of May; it muſt 
en be ſown in fine ſifted Earth, or what I call 
an in the foregoing Chapter. This Semina- 
= muſt be made in a ſhady Place, and watered 
rom time to time, as the Earcb begins to dry: But 
deſides this way of raiſing Elms, we may either 
dropagate them from Layers, or Suckers; which 
aſt muſt be tranſplanted into Beds of fine Earth 
bout the Beginning of March, and kept well wa- 
ed. And fo naturally is the Elm inclined to Ve- 
ion, that I have heard ſome affirm, by ſow! 
nly the Chips of it in a Piece of plow'd Ground, 
ey have raiſed a large Quantity of theſe Trees; 
hich perhaps is not impoſſible : For I am aſſured 
other Caſes, the Buds and Leaves, nay, the very 
, Roots of Plants, have been made to vegetate 
nd produce Trees, As for Example: The fingle 
aves of Oranges have been made to ſtrike Root, 
2 Branches, Leaves, Flowers, and I'rvit, 
=P) ictting them half-way in the Earth ; and Mr. 
arch of Hewon has done the like with Leaves 
df Lauruſtinus > However, let us faiſe our Elms 
hich way we will, 93 adviſe that they be 
b 2 not 
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36 New Improvements of 
nor es oc8 of their firſt Beds till they have 
there two Yearsz and then remove them 
to greater Diſtances from each other, and let 
them ſo remain till you plant them out for good, 
at about 20 Fodt diſtance in Beds of the ſifted 
Loam directed: They grow quick, give a fine 
Shade, and afford valuable Timber: And if the 
Witch Elm or Dutch Elm be grafted upon this 
Kind, * | „ | 
above eight Foot long in one Year, pro- 
duce Leaves of n but the 
Wood will then not be fo This Tree 
delights in an Carib competently fertile, neither 
too dry or ſandy, or too cold and ſpungy z not 
does it require a deep Soil. Let it be moderate 
ly refre with Water after planting i and to 
keep the Earth about the Rows more open, and 
— * receive Wet, cover the Bed it is planteii 
in with rotten Fern, or other ſuch-like Matter. 
A Year or two after planting, you tnay refreſh the 
young Fibres at the E ities of the Roots With 
ſome fine ſifted Earth, or 


EY £5 » #, * tw =, 


one of the four 
firſt Mixtures mention'd in the foregoing Chapter, Oh 
which will make the Tree ſhoot prodigiouſly, for WNW; 
that they contain vegetable Salts in great abun- 


dance. The Timber of this Tree is very ſervice Wl 
able, eſpecially where it may always he wet, it i 
will laſt 4 long time it is mightily uſed for Pipes. 
Pumps, Mills, and ſuch Parts of Ships as lie con- 
ſtantly under Water: In a word, it is Amoſt of 
general Uſe. The Time of &lling it is from Ne 

vember to Februa di" 6 
We have two Kinds of CHES NUT: in K 
land ; that which bears edible Fruit, and the other 
which is called the Hor/e-cheſmt, The firſt of 
theſe Trees affords good Timber, and the latter 8 
only deſirable for its pleaſant Shade and beautiful 
Flowers. Theſe Trees may both be raiſed by Kt: 
a ting 
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ting the Nwts about three Inches deep in a light, 
au Soil, towards the latter End of February or 
Beginning of March z but as the firſt only is uſe. 
fal, ſo 1 ſhall chuſe to recommend it to the 
Foreftey, It delights in high Grounds remote from 
Water, which would ſpoil both its Timber and 
Fyuit, and ſhould indeed be ſet from the Nur, 
where it is always to remain; for it is apt to ſuffer 
greatly by removing, and ſpread too much in its 
Branches, when it loſes its Tap-roo!, as all other 
Tap-roated Trees are known to do. Its Timber is 
laſting if it be kept dry, and gaod for Building: 
and it it be planted for Underwood, it will afford 
WE cxccllent Poles and Stakes in nine Years after ſow- 
ing, worth at leaſt 1058. per Hundred, The Fruit 
—_ is /ometimes uſed at our Tables, but more com- 
monly given to Deer and other Cattle to futten 
them. We may fell the Tyree any time between 
—_ \mber and February. 
A Among the Betaniſts, there are reckon'd man 

_ Sorts of /AL NUTS, two only of which I ſhall 
recommend to the Planter, viz. that with the /oft 
hel, tor the ſake of the Nuit; and that with the 
4 Grain, for the Goodneſs of its Timber. They 
rc both raiſed from the Nuts, like the Cheſt ; 
= and ould, like them, be ſown in the Places where 
hey are to remain, They are in danger of 
' WE Peath- if they loſe the Tap-roo!, but will thrive 

| _— they have Depth of Earth to ſtrike 

io. Walnut grows well in Loam, but will 

flouriſh alſo in Chalk, or gravelly Soil, eicher on 

hilly Ground, or in a Vale, which (I think ) ſhews 

it to be a foreign Plant: For, as I have obſerved, 
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Poſure peculiar to itſelf, and will ſcarce be made 
to grow in any other ſort of Land or Situation, 1 
have ſeen ſome Walnut Trees of forty Years 
Growth from the ſetting of the Nats that were 
D 3 valued 


every Plant natural ro England has a Soil and Ex- 4 
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valued at 5 1. a- piece; and others ſtanding by them, 
which were Trees planted at the ſame time (as 
the Owner himſelf informed me) that were not 
worth 305. a Tree: And the like Obſervation has 
been made of other Tap-rovted Trees, but parti- 
cularly the Oak : So great is the Difference of 
Growth in downright-rooted Plants when they are 
| ſet from Acorns or Nuts, and tranſplanted from the 
Nurſery. The Timber is much uſed for Chairs, 
Cabinets, and Houſhold Furniture ; jt is durable, 
and an Enemy to Worms from 1ts exceeding Bitter- 
neſs. The Nuts yield abundance of Oil, and take 
place among the beſt Fruits for the Table. This 
Tree may be cut down when the Sap is fixed, i. e. 
from November to February. 

The ILEX, or EVER-GREEN OAK, 
is a Plant which produces admirable Timber ; but is 
more particularly valuable for its Knee Timber, 
which is much tougher than that of our Engliſb 
Oak : It 1s in ſuch requeſt among our Ship-Car- 

enters, that many Ships Lading of it has been 
rought to England. - The Tree is of quick Growth, 
and will attain to a very conſiderable Height, even 
to equal the talleſt of the Engliſh Oaks ; to which 
Perfections we may alſo add the Beauty of its Leaves, 
which are green all Winter. . 

That curious Gent'eman Robert Balle, Eſq; 
F. R. S. has, among other Improvements for the 
Good of his Country, propagated a large Parcel of 
theſe Trees in England ; ſome of which have in a- 
bout 30 Years ſpace grown to a conſiderable Great- 
neſs of Stature: And it is to be wiſh'd that others 
would follow his Example in the Culture of this 
beautiful and profitable Tree. This Gentleman 
has raiſed ſome Thouſands of them from Acorns, 
and tranſplanted them ' with Succeſs and great 
Judgment; and to follow his Method, we mult 
ſet the Acorns in Loam well ſifted, in Garden-pots, 

NL ; mn 
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Planting and Gardening. 19 
in February, and turn them out with the Earth 
about their Roots when they are two Years Growth, 
toctranſplant them afterwards at — Diſtances, 
WW where they are to remain. Theſe, like our Eagliſb 
ats, are Tap-raoted, and therefore delight in deep 


. They proſper in moiſt Land, rather on a 
Plain, than on hilly Ground. If we conſult the 
Aiatamy of Plants, we ought to be very careful 


not to injure their Tap- roms, "which are always an- 
ſwerable to the Leading-fboot on the Top of the 


Fee. It is therefore reaſonable to believe, that 


a Plant, by loſing that Downright-root, is in danger 


of loſing alſo the Top- ht Which is fed from it: 


And altho' a Tree may ſtrike freſh Roots after the 
Amputation of this Leading-root, yet we may find 
by that the Sap will then puſh forth' 
Branches in the Sides of the Stem, and diſcontinue 

its upright Gzowth, We may fell this Tree, as 
ve do the other Oak, for the fake of its Bark. 
The Acorns are good Food for Deer and Fowl, 
which greatly delight in the Shelter of theſes 


Trees. 


8E CT. I. | 
Of UNDERWOODS. 


H Aving mention*d the moſt valuable Trees for 
Timber, I am in the next place to take notice 
of ſuch others as will afford us the moſt valuable 
Crops of UNDERWOOD. ien 

I have already obſerved, that the AS H and 
CHESNUT may be order'd in this manner, 
and bring conſiderable Returns to the Proprietor, 
The next which I ſhall propoſe for this Uſe is the 
HAZEL); which, if it be rightly managed, will 
turn to good account in Coppices. This Plant may 
be raiſed from the Nuzs ſown a little after they are 
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ripe, in cold, dry, fandy Ground; but if the 
Land happens to be more inclined to Clay, plow 
it in Autumn, and kt it mellow with the Frofts till 
February before you ſow them. The Learned ad. 
viſe, that after the Seedling-plants are come up, 
they ſhould be weeded or hough'd, ſo as to leave 
the Plants at three Foot diſtance from each other; 
and after three Years Growth, to cut them off 
within half a Foot of the Ground : By which 
means they will be made to ſhoot forth many 
Twigs from each Stem, which in nine Years time 
(i. e. twelve from putting in the Seed) will be fit 
to cut for Hop- poles, Hoops, Faggots, and other 
ſuch Uſes 3 but if you rather chuſe to uſe them 
for Hurdles, then they may be cut at five Years 
Growth. After the firſt Cutting, you may cut 
again in feven or eight Years, if they like the 
Ground, for Poles and Hoops, as before and fo 
continue to do from time to time as you ſee occa- 
fon. But theſe Trees may be likewiſe propagated 
by Suckers, which are frequently found grow- 
ing about the Roots of old Trees, but are not 
very certain in their Growth after tranſplanting, 
unleſs they are carefully water'd, till they have 
ſtruck good Roots. In a Plantation of this kind, 
which may be made at any time between Oclober 
and the Beginning of March, when the Weather 
is open, theſe Suckers muſt be ſet at three Foot 
diſtance, and cut down within half a Foot of the 
Ground about the Beginning of April following, 
or they may alſo be propagated by laying down 
their Branches or Tuigs about three Inches in the 
Earth; which will furniſh us with abundance of 
young Plants in a Year's time. This Work mult 
be done about Oober. Ft 

The next I ſhall treat of is the / TLLOMW, 
an tous Plant, There are many Sorts of it 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Batawys,, which ſhould I men- 
tion 
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Planting and Gardening. 41 
jon here by their ſeveral Names, I might per- 
— — my Reader, and ſhall therefore only 
mention them as two Kinds; firſt, the OZ TERS, 
which afford Twigs for the Baſket-makers, and ' 
Binding-Rods; and, ſecondly, the Tree-kind or 
WITHY. ge 

Firſt then, the OZ IE RS, which afford us 
Twigs for Wicker-works, are raiſed by ſetting 
Slips of two or three Years Growth about a Foot 
deep in marſhy or wet Ground, at two Foot diſtance 
from each other. This York is beſt done about 
the Middle of February, if the Weather be open. 
The ſecond Year after planting, they may have 
their Tops cut off, leaving their Stems about a 
Foot above Ground; fo will they put forth Twigs, 
which 'muſt be again cut down early the Spring 
following : Which Work being continued every 
Year, the Owner will find confiderable Advan- 
tage from ſuch Plantations. An Acre of Ground 
thus managed will turn to better account than the 
like Parcel of Land fown with Wheat, or any 
Grain whatever: And it may be for this reaſon, 
that ſome would pretend to raiſe vaſt Sums of 
Money by planting ſeveral thouſand Acres in 
this way, as I have been informed ſeveral Gen- 
tlemen propoſe to do. It is certain, at preſent, 
Oꝛiers turn to good account; but Iam of opinion, 
that if we had only as many more planted as we 
have now growing in England, the Markets would 
be over-ſtock*'d with them, and their Price would 
fall: And beſides, every Ground, as I have ſaid 
before, will not produce them. In this Treatiſe 
may be found the ſeveral Sorts of Trees for 
Uſe, the different Lands they require for their 
Welfare, and the vaſt Returns they would bring 
in, if. large Plantations were made of the ſeveral 
Kinds by a diſcreet Planter, who knew how to 
allot to every Soil the Tree proper for it. B _ 


- 
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all proceed now to give ſome Directions for the 


propagating of the large Nuby or Tee- kind; 


which will alſo in a few Years time afford pro- 
fitable, tho not very durable. Wood. Its Ule is 
for Perches, Rake-tales, and ſuch-like. Branches 
of three or four Years Growth, about two Foot 
in length, being ſet near two Foot deep in the 
Ground in February, about fifteen Foot aſunder, 
will ſoon make handſome Trees which will bear 
Lopping every fifth Year : Theſe love wet Ground, 
and will not be made to proſper in any other. I 
might add, that this, and ſeveral other ſorts of 
Willow, nught be raiſed from Seeds which are born 
on the Female Fuli, if we ſow thera in wet, boggy 


Ground, as is practiſed in Fance and other Coun- 


tles. | 

The ALDER, more than all other Trees be- 
ſide, delights in boggy Places, and may be culti- 
vated in the coldeſt wet Grounds. This Amphibious 
Plant 1s beſt raiſed from Truncheons or, Branches 
about three Foot in length : - Setting them about 
February a Foot deep in the Ground, they thrive 
exceedingly on the Banks of Rivers, and will 
make ſuch Shoots in three or four Years time, 
as may be then cut and ſold to good advantage for 
Poles and other Uſes. It is a laſting Wood it it 
lie continually under Water; and, if we believe 
Joſ. Baubinus, will in courſe of time turn to Stone; 
but if it be expoſed, ſo as to be ſometimes wet, 
and ſometimes dry, it is of no duration. Thus 
Plant is alſo raiſed from Seed, in Flanders; where 
they make great profit of it. 
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o/ Ne of TIMBER, and Dreſing, 
1 rar. and Pruning of W 0 ODS. * 


HUS have I given a ſhort View. of the ſe- 

veral forts of Trees which I would recom- . 
mend to be planted for * Timber and Underwood : 
I have endeavour'd to aſcertain the ſeveral Soils 
and Siluations proper to each of them; which I 
hope may be 4 ſome uſe: For that in the Quan- 
tity of an Acre of Ground, we find Earths of 
very different Qualities, to any of which one or 
other of the Trees I have named may be allotted. 
And now, as I ſuppoſe that every Gentleman 
who is about to make a Plantation, will certain- 
ly make it upon his own Land, or at leaſt on ſuch 
a Parcel of Ground as will by Right be continued 
after his Demiſe in his Family, it is reaſonable e- 
nough to believe, that ſuch Perſons may have 
upon their Eſtates ſome Timber already growing, 
ſome Trees proſpering, others decaying : Now, I 
ſay, It would ſurely be good aig ay to fell 
ſuch Trees as begin to decline, either from too 
great Age, or too near Neighbourhood with 
Others, 

To the firſt, I can pretend to give. no other Di- 
rection, than to have them cut down at the pro- 
per Seaſon; but to the ſecond, (i. e.) where they 
grow too cloſe together, leave the moſt thriving 
Trees to grow and improve themſelves, and cut up 
the others root and branch, leaving. convenient 
Diſtances between the Trees which remain ſtanding, 
which 


Her a farther Account of Trees and Underwood, not men 
tioned in this Chapter, ſee the latter End of Chap: V. 
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which ought to be only ſuch as have their Tops 
Leading-ſhoots proſperous, and in good order. 
Our Countryman Lawſon, who had for abow 
forty Years ſtudy'd the Improvement and Mz. 
nagement of Woods and Timber-trees, has given v 
a very good Leſſon concerning the Dre/ing and 
Cleaning of Woods; which being ſhore and much 
to the purpoſe, I ſhall inſert in his own Words; 
How many Foreſts and Woods, wherein you 
<© ſhall have, for one thriving Tree, four (nay ſome. 
times twenty-four ) evil-tbriving, rotten, and 


dying Trees, even While they live; and inſtead 


of Trees, thouſands of Buſhes and Shrubs ! What 
% Rofttenmeſs, what Hollowneſs, what dead Arn, 
* wither*d Tops, curtaiPd Trunks, what Loads of Wi 
*© Moſs, drooping Boughs, and dying Branches, ſhall MW 
you ſee every where; and thoſe that are in this 
** fort, are in a manner all unprofitable Boygh,, 
<< canker d Arms, crooked, little, and ſhort Boll. 
What an infinite number of Buſbes, Shrubs, 
and Scrags of Hazles, Thorns, and other unpro- 
*© fitable Mood, which might be brought, b) 
F< drefling, to become great and goodly Trees! i 
*© Conſider now the Cauſe: | | 

The Leſſer Wood has been ſpoiled with care. 


«© leſs, unſkilful and untimely Stoting; and much 


* alſo of the Great Wood. The greater Trees, at iſ 
<< their firſt riſing, have fill'd and overladen them. 
« ſelves with a number of waſteful Boughs and 
* Suckers, which have not only drawn the Sap from 
the Boll, but alſo have made it knotty, and 
«© themſelves and the Bol! moſſy, for want of i 
„ Dreſing : Whereas, if in the Prime of Grow! 
4 they had been taken away cloſe all but one Typ, 
« and clean by the Bulk, the Strength of all the 
„Sap would have gone to the Bulk, and fo he 
* would have recover'd, and cover'd his Knots, 


& and have put forth a fair, long, and ſtrait - 
64 0 
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« dy for Timber, profitable, huge, great of bulk, 
« and of infinite laſt, * 

« If all Timber-trees were ſuch, (will ſome ſay) 
« how ſhould we have crooked Wood for J/þeels, 
« Curbs, &c. 18 

&« Anſwer. Dreſs all you can, and there will be 
« enough crooked for thoſe Uſes. 

« More than this, in moſt Places grow ſo 
&« thick, that neither themſelves, nor Earth, nor 
« any thing under or near them, can thrive ; nor 
% Sun, nor Rain, nor Air, can come at them. 

« J ſee a number of Hags, where, out of one 
% Root, you ſhall ſee three or four { nay, more, 
« ſuch is Men's unſkilful Greedineſs, who deſi- 
e ring many, have none good) pretty Oaks, or 
« Aſhes, ſtrait and tall; becauſe the Root at the 
« firſt Shoot gives Sap a-main : But if oe only of 
« them might be ſuffer'd to grow, and that well 
« and cleanly pruned all to his very Top, what a 
« Tree ſhould we have in time? And we ſee 
© thoſe Rovts continually and plentifully ſpring- 
<« ing, notwithſtanding ſo deadly wounded, what 
« a Commodity would ariſe to the Owner and 
c the Commonwealth, it Hood were cheriſh'd and 
<« orderly dreſs'd. The waſte Boughs cloſely 
and ſkilfully taken away, would give us Store 
*« of Fences and Fuel, and the Bulk of the Tree 
in time would grow of huge Length and 
« Bigneſs.” 

And now, from what has been faid relating 
to the Cleanſing, Drefling, and Pruning of Hoods, 
two Things naturally offer to the Benefit of the 
Proprietors : Firſt, That the Profit which will 
accrue from the Fall of diſtemper*d and decaying 
Timber and Uzderwood, will afford a Sum of Mo- 
ney ſufficient to make large Plantations. And, 
Secondly, The Trees which remain ſtanding —_ 

8 
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this Weeding is performed, will grow and proſper W 
exceedingly, by being then at liberty to receive 
greater Quantity of Nouri/hment from the Earth, 
and by enjoying ſuch a Proportion of Air, as thei 
Age and Strength will require. 


. V. 


The Method of Planting an Acre of Ground 
with Timber-Trees and Underwood; wit 
the Profits which will ariſe from that Plan- 
tation in nine Nears, ſeventeen Years, and 
twenty-five Years after Planting. To ubich 
are added, Directions for the Management if 


Sycamores, Maples, Limes, Poplars, and 
ſeveral other Timber-Trees, omitted in tht 
_ preceding Chapter. 


F we conſider the many Advantages this Na- 
tion in general has received from the Timber 
of its own Growth, how by its powerful Fleet 
(the Offipring of its Oaks) England has gain'd the 
Dominion of the Seas, and now enjoys the Bene- 
fits of an univerſal Commerce, without men- 
tioning the Advantages it affords to every parti 
cular Owner of it; it is wonderful to me, that the 
propagating of Timber, a Commodity ſo valuable 
and ornamental, ſhould be fo little encouraged 
now-a-days among us, when our natural Store is f 
near being conſumed, that in all appearance, na 
few Years time, we may be forced to ſeek it in f0- 
reign Countries, 


Now, 
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Now, if I may be allowed to judge in this 
Caſe, I conceive that the preſent Decay of our Tim- 


Jer may depend upon one or other of the following 


3 _ That the making of new Plantations will 
be a immediate Expence to us. Or, 

MW 5-condly, That we cannot hope to reap any Pro- 
to ourſelves from ſuch Plantations as might be 
made in our Times. Or elſe, 

= 7hirdy, That many Gentlemen, who are al- 
ready Maſters of M oods, receive little Profit 
W from them, for want of due Care and Manage- 


ound ment. 
th The firſt and laſt of theſe Objections are an- 
plan. cer d, I think, in the foregoing Chapter; where 
an dhe Advantages of cleanſing and drefling of 
lick Mads are ſet down: In that not only Money is 
nf provided thereby to anſwer the Expence of  zew 
7 Plantations, but alſo the ſtanding Trees will be put 
and into a thriving Condition. 
: tie It remains now for me to anſwer the other 
O djection, viz. That we cannot propoſe to reap 
any Prof to ourſelves from the Plantations, which 
Na- might be made by us. But I hope the Method 
nber which I ſhall herein propoſe will give full Satis- 
leets faction to that Point. g 
] the For which end, I would recommend that every 
ene Plantation which ſhall be made either in this pre- 
men- ſent Age, or hereafter, may conſiſt partly of Fo- 
arti- reſt or Timber Trees, and partly of Coppice or Un- 
t the derwood, * | | 
able Now, the Underwood which I propoſe to be 
aged planted and intermixed among the Timber Trees 
is 10 or Standards, may be cut in eight or nine Years 


in after planting; and ſo from time to time every 

e. eighth Year will produce a very conſiderable 
— as will appear hereafter in a ſtated Ac- 
ount, | | 

on, Secondly, 
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Secondly, The Plants for Underwood, which wil 
encompaſs on every ſide the young Timber. trees 
will not only ſhelter them from Blaſts of Wing, 
which might be hurtful to them, but will al 
( by keeping off the circumambient Air ) dray 
them into ſtrait and tall Trees, till they can ſhif 
for themſelves, and are ftrong enough to bear the 
Severity of the Weather. | 

But, to proceed : Let us make choice of ſuch 
Ground to plant upon, as may not be thought 
proper for Corn, or at leaſt ſuch as will yield 
only a poor Crop of Grain: I ſuppoſe ſuch Land 
will be worth about five Shillings per Acre by the 
Year ; and by all means let it be, if poſſible, 
near ſome navigable River, for the greater Eaſe 
and Cheapneſs of Carriage. Now, as I have be- 
fore hinted, that as the Land is, ſo muſt we allot 
the proper Plant for it; I only wiſh it may be 
deep enough to nouriſh the Oak and Tex, which 
are Tap-rooted Plants, and therefore delight in deep 
Soil. 
Suppoſing then we are fortunate enough to 
meet with an Acre of Ground proper for Oats; 
we muſt firſt encompaſs it with a good Fence, 
and then either dig or plough the Land at a 
proper Seaſon, to lie fallow for ſome time, 
till the Turf be mellow'd, and fit for our Pur- 


An Acre of Ground contains one hundred and 
ſixty ſquare Perches or Rods, each Rod being ſix- 
teen Foot and a half. This Quantity of Land muſt 
be fenced about with a Ditch fix Foot wide, three 
Rows of Quictſeis planted upon the Sides of its 
Banks at a Foot diſtance from each other, and a 
dry Hedge on the Top. {2 

A Labouring-man working for one Shilling 
per Diem, may prepare nine Foot of the Ditch 

in 


Dee 


— 
— 1 
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in length in one Day, and cut Stakes and Buſhes, 
and make about five Rod of the dry Hedge in a 
Day; ſo that he may prepare the Hedge, make 
the Ditch, plant three Rows of Quickſets, and 
pay the Expence of them after the rate of two 
Shillings per Hundred, for about three Shillings 
the Perch : So will the whole Charge of making a 
Fence about an Acre of Land be ſeven Pounds 
ſixteen Shillings. But we may, fence in two Acres 
of Land after the ſame rate, being thirty-two 
Perch long, and ten Perch wide, for nine Pounds 
fix Shillingsz for the fame reaſon, that if one 
hundred Hurdles will hold a thouſand Sheep, 
two Hurdles added to them will hold two thou- 
ſand Sheep; that is, if the Sheep-pen has forty- 
nine Hurdles on each Side, and one at each End, 
it juſt contains half the Quantity of Ground that 
it would do if it had the Breadth of two Hurdles 
at the Ends. V. B. A Pole or Perch planted with 
three Rows of Qvick/ets, will take up about forty- 
eight Plants; fo will there be required to plant a- 
bout an Acre 2496 Plants. 

Thus having provided a good Fence to defend 
our young Plantation from Dangers of Cattle, and 
other Inconveniencies, the next thing to be done is 
to prepare the encloſed Land for Planting; which 
may be perform'd ſeveral ways. 

Suppoſing the Land to be encumber'd in the 
worſt manner, with Buſhes, Whins, or Furze, 
Sc. fo that a Plough cannot be uſed upon it, then 
may it be dug and clean'd for about Sixpence the 
ſquare Perch: The whole Acre, if it be dug at 
that rate, will come to four Pounds. But if the 
Ground ſhould happen to be in that ſtate that a 


Plough can work in it, an Acre may be plough'd 


for about twelve Shillings. 
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The Land being thus prepared, one Acre will 
contain forty Plants of Oak at thirty-three Foot 
diſtance : And, as I have hinted before, that all 
Tap-rooted Trees are endangered by removing, and 
that when they are tranſplanted, they ſeldom eome. 
to the Perfection of thoſe which are raiſed from 
Seed, and remain always in the ſame Place; I ſhall 
therefore recommend, that forty Beds of good natu- 
ral Soil be prepared on the Acre of Land, at the 
aforeſaid Diſtance of thirty three Foot from each 
other, and that in each Bed five or ſix Acorns be 
planted at about four Inches deep in Februar); 
which Seaſon I chuſe rather than Autumn, becauſe 
the over Wet of fome Winters might rot the 
Seeds; or Mice, Squirrels, and ſuch-like Animals, 
might deſtroy them. 
Theſe forty Beds may well be prepared by 
one Man in three Days, at one Shilling per 
Diem : Two hundred Acorns may be worth about 
Sixpence, and the Planting of them be worth 
Sixpence more; which makes in all four Shit- 
lings. | 
The Acre of Land being thus ſown with 
Oaks, we may interſow the remaining Part of 
the Ground with A/-keys, which have been kept 
the Winter in dry Sand: Theſe will turn to 
very good account for Underwood; and the 
_ is already dug or plough'd for our Pur- 
r. 
" Buſhel of Aſb-teys may be worth two 
Shillings, the Sowing them one Shilling, and the 
Harrowing the Ground after Sowing will be 
worth five Shillings more; in all eight Shillings. 
The Acorns will come up the firſt Year ; but the 
Ajh will not ſpring till the ſecond Year, unleſs 
they are old Seed: They muſt then be hough'd 
and clcans'd from the Weeds. One Man may 
0 
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do this Work in three Days, leaving the Di- 
ſtance of three Foot between the Aſben Plants. 
The Expence of this Weeding will be three 
Shillings ; for I rate a Man's Work at one Shil- 
ling per Diem, becauſe I ſuppoſe ſuch Plantations will 
only be made in thoſe Places where Land is cheap, 
and conſequently every thing elle is valuable in pro: 
rtion. | "M2 
The ſecond Year we may draw ſome of the 
young Oaks, leaving a ſingle Plant in each Bed. 
Now, it is likely that all the Acorns which were 
put into the Ground may not come up; there- 
fore I would adviſe, as the ſureſt way to have 
our Expectations anſwer'd from the Seeds we ſow, 
to try the Goodneſs of them befòre they are ſown ; 
which may be done by putting them in Water, 
and planting only thoſe which ſink quickly to the 
Bottom. 3 | | 
An Acre of Land thus ferced, dug, cleanſed, and 
planted, comes to twelve Pounds and eleven 
Shillings; and two Acres dreſs'd and planted in 
like manner, will coſt eighteen Pounds ſixteen 
Shillings: . VI py 
But if the Land be clean enough to admit the 
Plough, then the Charge of fencing, planting, &c. 
of one Acre, will be nine Pounds three Shillings ; 
and the Expence of two Acres dreſs'd in the ſame 
manner, twelve Pounds. | | 
In nine Tears after. this Plantation has been 
made, the A/þ-plants will be fit to cut for Poles; 
or Hoops, worth upon the place ten Shillings per 
Hundred. If the Plants ſtand at a Yard diſtance 
from each other, the Acre of Land will then con- 
tain about 4800 Plants, which may be fold fot 
twenty-four Pounds. The 9Qwrickſet Fence muſt 
likewiſe be cut down, and will yield about ten 
Load of Buſhes ; we will ſuppoſe them only worth 
E 2 | five 
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five Shillings per Load, _— near London they 
ſell for four times as much, 

The whole Charge of fencing, digging, and 
Planting an Acre of Land with Oaks for Timber, 
and Aſb for Underwood, with the Profit of the firſt 
nine Years Growth, may be ſeen in the following 


| Account. 


Account 
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ng 
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Account of the Nine Years after Planting, or 
firſt Cutting. 


£4. 
Expence of fen- 
cing, digging» and 
ſowing an Acre of 512 11 © 
Land for Timber 
and Underwood. 
Intereſt of the a- 
forefaid Sum for 
Nine Years at 5 per 


Cent. 
Rent of the 


Land for Nine 
Years, at Fived 2 of © 


5 12 6 


Shillings per - Acre 


For cutting 4800 
Aſpen Poles, one 
Man five Dayspo©o og © 
at one Shilling per | 
g Years Expence 20 13 6 


1 
Received for 4 
4800 Aſpen 20 24 0% 


at Ten Shillings 


. per Hundred. 


. — more 
or Ten Load of 
Buſhes, at = 08 80:0 
Shillings per Load. 


— 


9 Years Gan — 26 10 © 
9 Years Expence — 20 13 6 
Neat Profit of * | 
the Plantation in & og 16 6 
Nine Years — | 


After this Cutting, we may cut again in eight 


Tears time, and expect four or five Poles on each 
= 1/1 Plant, 


3 Account 
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Account f the Seventeen Years after Planting, e | 
or Second Cutting, | 


| &..4.36 424 
Rent of the Land — for ) 
r eight Years, at(_ 19200 Aßben Poles, 
Poe Shillings per 00 0 2 Int 10s. pr 8 96 00 0 
Annun om A dred 
Expence for Received more 
Cutting 19200 for Ten Load of RIP 
Aſhen Poles (rec- | Buſſies, at Five 12 0 
koning four toeach & oz oo © | Shill. per Load — 
Plant) one Man 
20 Days at One Gained, clear of 
Shilling per Diem Expences, by ber o5 16 6 


firſt Cutting 


17 Years Expence — o3 00 o] The Intereſt} 
5 8 1 might be 
8 gain on 5 
164. 64. gt 02 ob 0 
Years, at 5 per 
Cent. is about — 


17 Years Gain — 106 126 
17 Years Expence 03 c 


# 
wo 
95 


Neat Profit of 
the Plantation in 
17 Years after 
[planting —— 


103 126 


Account 


2 10 0 


5 166 


Account 
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Account of the Twenty five Years after Planting, 


or Third Cutting. 
„ „ 6 
Rent for eight Received for 
Years, at Fiv 19200 4/ben Poles, | 
Shillings the Acre eee Shillings 96 oo © 
per Annum —— per Hundred 
Expence of Received more 


Cutting 19200 
Ajpen Poles, one 
Man 20 Days at 
One Shilling per 


Or CO o 


Diem 
25 Years Expence 03 oo © 


' 


for Ten Load of 
Buſhes, at Fire 2 12 0 
Shillings per Load 


Expences by the 
Second Cutting— 


The Intereſt 
which might be 
gain'd on the a- 
forefaid Sum in 
8 Years, at 5 per 
Cent. NA 


Gain'd clear of 
$03 12 6 


41 08 0 


25 Years Gain — 243 10 0 
25 Years Expence og 00 o 


Neat Profit of 
the Plantation in Þ 240 10 6 
25 Years N 


To which we 

may add the Va- 

lue of the Forty 

Oaks then grow- 

ing in the faid 3 
Plantation worth 

Ten Shillings pe- 

ree — 


In all 260 10 6 


E 4 By 


| 
| 
' 


| 
| 
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By the foregoing Account, we find, that an Acre 
of Land, planted as I direct, may produce the 
Sum of 260. 105. 64. in the Space of Twenty. 
five Years, clear of all Expences of Planting, and 
Value of the Land; and the Oaks, if they are til] 
continued growing, will yet produce a more con- 
ſiderable Return to the Owner, or his Family after 
him. | | 

By the Example of this Plantation, others may 
be made with different kinds of Trees; and if the 
Planter has a due Regard to the Soils proper to 
what he deſigns to plant, he may expect a Return 
for his Labour and Induſtry, anſwerable to what 
I have mention'd in this Account; and if his 
Ground happens to be already fenced for his Pur- 
poſe, and 1s capable of admitting a Plough upon 
it, he may yet reap a much more conſiderable Pro- 
fit from his Plantation. 

I ſhall now conclyde this Treatiſe with acquaint- 
ing my Reader with what he is to expect in the 
ſecond Part: I purpoſe in That, to treat of every 
Thing ( fo far as my Experience will permit) 
which may tend to the Improvement of the Par- 
terre, or Flouer-Garden; wherein I ſhall firſt give 
the Explanation of a new Invention for the more 
ready deſigning and laying out of Garden-Plats, 
by which Inſtrument it will be poſſible to produce 
more Variety of Figures for Gardens in an Hour's 
time, than we can find in all the printed Books 
now extant. I, ſhall then give my Reader the beſt 
Methods of raiſing and propagating all Sorts cf 
Flowers. And, laſtly, endeavour to preſcribe ſuch 
Rules for the adorning of Gardens, as may make 
them delightful in every Month of the Year. 
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IMPROVEMENTS 


OF 


Planting and Gardening. 
BOTH 
Philoſophical and Practical : 


CONTAINING 


The beſt Manner of Improving Flower-Gar- 
dens, or Parterres; of Raiſing and Propa- 
gating all Sorts of Flowers; and of the| 
Adorning of Gardens. 


Illuſtrated with CayrytR-PLATES. 


— Zortos que Cura Colendi 
Ornaret — Virg. Georg. 
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„ oe ER SEECSE 


To the Right Honourable 


Thomas Lord Parker. : 


Baron of Macclesfield, in the County 

| Palatine of Cheſter, Lord Chief 
Juſtice of England, and one of 
His Majeſty's moſt Honourable Pri- 
vy Council. | 


My Lok p, | 
o UR Lordſhip having been plea- 
fa? I 


. 


hs 


2 


_ 
7 9 
— Y 
2 


ſed to think favourably of my 
firſt Book upon this Subject, I 
W | have preſumed to inſcribe this 

Part to YOU, not without Be- 

lief that the World will be incli- 
ned to hope better from me, when they find 
my Studies influenced by ſo great a Patronage. 

It is not only from your Lordſhip's Incli- 
nation to the Subject of theſe Papers, of 
Which none can be a better Judge than Your- 
lf, that you are not offended with any 
Thing of this Kind; but that you _ a 
ve 


% 
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The Dedication. 

due. Cultivation of theſe innocent Pleaſures, 
will both improve our Underſtanding, and 
better our Morals. | 

The Temptations to Vice are always taken 
off in Proportion to the Employments of thoſe 
Minutes which are by many ſpent in Idleneſs; 
and the vicious and litigious Part of Mankind, 
whom your Lordſhip's juſt Awards correct, 
would be much leſſen'd, if Recreations of this 
Nature took up more of the Time of thofe who 
have an Opportunity of ſpending it in Gar- 
dens. | 

I avoid, My Lord, ſpeaking in the common 
Way of Dedicators, being certain that nothing 
can more offend YOU, than a Recital of 
Your own Praiſes, If any Thing in theſe Pa- 

can be but the Entertainment of one half 

our of Your Lordſhip's in Your Retirement 
from the Sphere of Publick Buſineſs, it is the 
utmoſt Ambition of, 


May it pleas Your Lordſhip, 
Your Lordſhip's 


Maſt Devated, Humble Servant, 


R. BRAD TRT. 
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NEW. 


IMPROVEMENTS 
Planting and Gardening, 
Philoſophical and Practical. 


— 


CHAP, I. 


Deſcription and Uje of a New Invention for 
the more ſpeedy Deſigning of Garden-Plats ; 
whereby we may produce more Variety of 
Figures in an Hour's time, than are to be 


found in all the Books of Gardening now extant. 


HY aWINCE the Inſtrument I now de- 
ſign to treat of has afforded ſome 
8 7 Pleaſure to many of my Acquain- 
dance, I have been eaſily perſuaded 
. to make it publick. It 1s of that 
nature, that the beſt Deſigners or 


1 4 
—— 


Praughts-men may improve and help their Fancies 
by it, and may with more certainty hit the Hu- 
mour 
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mour of thoſe Gentlemen they are to work for; 
without being at the trouble of making many Va. 
rieties of Figur&s or Garden-plats; which will loſ 
time; and call an unneceſſary Expence, which fre. 
quently diſcourages Gentlemen from making uy 
their Gardens. In ſhort, the Charge of the Inj. 
ment is ſo ſmall, and its Uſe ſo delightful and pro- 
fitable, that I doubt not its favourable Reception 
in the World. 

But, to proceed : We muſt chuſe two Pieces of 
Looking-glaſs of equal bigneſs, of the figure of 4 
long Square, five Inches in length, and four in 
breadth ; —= muſt be cover'd on the Back with 
Paper, or Silk, to prevent rubbing off the Silver; 
which would elſe be too apt to crack off by fre. 
quent uſe. This Covering for the Back of the 
— muſt be ſo 22 on, that nothing of it may 

appear about the Edges bf the bright Side. 

The Glaſſes being thus prepared, they muſt be 

laid face to face, and hinged together, ſo that 
they may be made to open and ſhut at pleaſure, 
like the Leaves of a Book. As for Example : The 
firſt Figure ſhews us the Backs of the two Glaſſ: 
A and B joined together by Hinges, CC and DD; 
ſo that they may be open'd or ſhut to any Part of 
a Circle. And now the Glaſſes being thus ghet for 
our Purpoſe, I ſhall proceed to explain the Uk: 
of them. 

Draw a large Circle upon Paper,, divide it into 
three, four, five, ſix, ſeven, or eight equal Parts; 
which being done, we may draw in every one of 
the Diviſions a Figure at our pleaſure, either for 
Garden- — or Fortifications. As for Example: 
In the ſecond Figure we ſee a Circle divided into fit 
Parts, and upon the Diviſion marked A is dram 
Part of a Deſign for a Garden. Now to ſee that 

eſign entire, which is yet confuſed, we muſt place 
our Glaſſes upon the Paper, and open * 


8 ————— 
— — — — — 


to the ſixth Part of the Circle, (i. e.) one of them 


7 5 ut ſtand upon the Line h to the Centre, and the 
| lo other muſt be open'd exactly to the Point c; ſo ſhall 
fir. we diſcover an entire Garden: plat in a circular Form 


| (if we look into the Glaſſes ) divided into ſix Parts, 

A2 with as many Walks leading to the Centre, where 

we ſhall find a Baſon of an hexagonal figure. | 
We may more plainly ſee how the Glaſſes ought 


Rur. The Line A, where the Glaſſes join, ſtands 
immediately over the Centre of the- Circle ; the 


ich Class B ſtands upon the Line drawn from the Cen- 
with ne to the Point C; and the Glaſs O ſtands upon the 
ver. ine leading from the Centre to the Point E: The 
fie. Cases being thus placed, cannot fail to produce the 
* 4%. compleat Figure we look for. And ſo whatever 
may qu Fart of a Circle you mark out, let the Line 4 
| ſtand always upon the Centre; and open your Glaſ- 
ſt be z to the Diviſion you have made with your Com- 
tha paſſes. If, inſtead of a Circle, you would have 
ure, ile Figure of a Hexagon, draw a ſtrait Line with a a 
The en from the Point c to the Point d in the ſecond 
22 Hure, and by placing the Glaſſes as before, you 
7D. ill have the Figure deſired. | 
ot of So likewiſe a Pentagon may be perfectly repre- 
d for ned, by finding the fifth Part of a Circle, and 
UG pacing the Glaſſes upon the Oullines of it; and 
| we fourth Part of a Circle will likewiſe produce a 
3 Square by means of the Glaſſes, or by the ſame 
us; Rule will give us any Hgure of equal Sides. I 
e ey ſuppoſe that a curious Perſon, by a little 
- for Practice with theſe Glaſſes, may make many Im- 
woe: Wn cments with them, which perhaps I may not 
fi ave yet diſcovered, or have for Brevity ſake omit- 
ed to deſcribe. | 
the It next follows, that I explain how by theſe Glaſſes 
place e may, from the Figure of a Circle drawn upon 
then WF Per, make an Oval; and alſo by the ſame Rule 


repreſent 
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to be placed upon the Deſign, by viewing the third 
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repreſent a long Square from a perfect Square, Ty 
do this, open the Glaſſes and fix them to an ext 
Square, place them over a Circle and move them to 
and fro till you ſee the Repreſentation of the ov; 
Figure you like beſt ; and ſo having the Glaſs; 
fix d, in like manner move them over a ſquare 
Piece of Work till you find the Figure you defir 
of a long Square. In theſe Trials you will mer 
with many Varieties of 24 * As for inſtance, 
the fourth Figure, altho' it ſeems to contain but 
confuſed Repreſentation, may be varied into aboxe 
200 different Repreſentations by moving the Gl 
over it, which are open'd and fix*d to an exat 
Square. In a word, from the moſt trifling Deſign, 
we may by this means produce ſome thouſands «f 
good Draughts. 

But that the fourth Figure may yet be more in. 
telligible and uſeful, I have drawn on every Side of 
it a Scale divided into equal Parts; by which 
means we may aſcertain the juſt Proportion 
any Deſign we ſhall meet with in it. 

I have alſo mark'd every Side of the fourth F. 
gure with a Letter, as A, B, C, D, the better to 
inform my Reader of the Uſe of the Invention, 
and put him in the way to find out every Delign 
contain*d in that Figure, 

Example I. Turn the Side 4 to any certain 
Point, either to the North, or to the Window d 
your Room; and when you have opened you 
Glaſſes to an exact Square, ſet one of them on tit 
Line of the Side D, and the other on the Line 
the Side C; you will then have a ſquare Figure fou 
times as big as the engraved Deſign in the Plat: 
But if that Repreſentation ſhould not be agrecabl;, 
move the Glaſſes (till open'd to a Square ) to tht 
Number 5, of the Side D, fo will one of them 
parallel to D, and the other ſtand upon the Line o 
the Side C: Your firſt Deſign will then be varied | 

| an 
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and ſo by moving your Glaſſes in like manner from 
Point to Point, the Draughts will differ every Va- 
riation of the Glaſſes, till you have diſcover'd at 
leaſt fifty Plans differing from one another. 

Example II. Turn the Side mark*d B of the 
fourth Figure to the ſame Point where A was be- 
fore, and by moving your Glaſſes as you did in the 
former Example, you will diſcover as great a Va- 
rity of Deſigns as had been obſerv'd in the fore- 

oing Experiment ; then turn the Side C to the 
Place of B, and managing the Glaſſes in the man- 
ner I have directed in the firſt Example, you may 
have a great Varicty of different Plans which were 
not in the former Trials ; and the fourth D muſt be 
in the ſame manner with the others: So 
that from one Plan alone, not exceeding the Big- 
neſs of a Man's Hand, we may vary the Figure 
at leaſt two hundred times, and fo conſequently 
from five Figures of the like nature, we might 
ſhew about a thouſand ſeveral ſorts of Garden- 
Flats; and if it ſhould happen that the Reader has 
any Number of Plans for Parterres or Wilder- 
neſs Works by him, he may by this Method al- 
ter them at his Pleaſure, and produce ſuch innu- 
merable Varieties, that it is not poſſible the moſt 
able Deſigner could ever have contrived. 

And ſeeing I have given ſuch Directions in this 
Chapter, as I hope may inform the Curious of 
the Uſe of this new invented Inſtrument, I think 
it may not be improper to advertiſe, that the Pub- 
liner of theſe Papers is provided with Glaſſes of 
ſeveral Sizes ready fitted up for the Experiment, at 
the following Prices; the ſmall Sort at three Shil- 
lings, and the other at five Shillings. 


Parr II. F CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of Ever-greens, their Culture and Uſe in 
Gardens. - 


Am in this Chapter to ſpeak of the Culture 

of Ever-greens, and their Uſe in Gardens, 
They are ſo ornamental, where they are rightly 
managed, that I think no Garden can be compleat 
without them; they make beautiful and uſeful 
Hedges; and in ſingle Plants, when they have 
been order'd by a curious and ſkilful Hand, they 
are ſo many growing Monuments of the Art of 
Gardening. But to come to Particulars, the Ever- 
greens, which are commonly propagated by the 
Gardeners, are Hollies, Yews, the Laurus-tinus, 
Bay, Box, Laurel, Phillyrea, Alaternus, Junge, 
Piracantha, Ilex, Arbutus, and the Ever-green Pri 
vet. Theſe have every one their proper Places in 
Gardens, with reſpe& to their ſeveral Stages of 
Growth. Some of them may be kept in ſhape and 
compaſs with very little trouble, while others are 
too apt to out- grow the Care of the Gardener, let 
him be ever ſo vigilant. 


RET. IL 
O te HOLLY. 


v0 conſider theſe ſingly, I ſhall begin with 

the Holly, which is in my opinion the moſt 
beautiful of all the reſt. It will grow to 3 
very large Tree. I have ſeen Plants of this kind 
above ſixty Foot high in the Holly Walk near 
Frenchatt 
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Frencham in Surrey, in which Place they delight 
extreamly ; the Sox is dry, rather inclining to Sand 
than Loam. The Holly is a Tap-rooted Plant, and 
therefore does not love Tranſplanting, unleſs the 
Roots have been often pruned in the Nurſery, 
by digging about it ; which a careful Gardener will 
frequently do, that they may riſe with a Ball of 
Earth when they are to be removed : Bur yet not- 
withſtanding. all his Care, it is adviſeable to plant 
them in Baſkets as ſoon as they are taken up, 
that the Earth which riſeth with the Roots may not 
break or fall from them in the Carriage from one 
Place to another. The Baſkets they are planted in, 
muſt be fet with them in the Places where they 
are to remain, and will rot in a few Months, and 
not any ways hinder the Trees from drawing the 
Nouriſhment they require from the adjacent Earth, 
which ſhould be natural Soil (without the leaſt 
Mixture of Dung) and cannot well be too barren; 
The Removal of this Tree ought to be rather in 
September than towards the Spring, to fave the 
Trouble of watering, which oftentimes puts the 
Gardener to great Charge and Inconveniency. 
The Berries of this Plant when they are ripe ſhould 
be gather'd, and after being laid to ſweat for 
ſome time, may be put in Sand or Earth, S. S. 8. 
till the Autumn following, when they may be ſown 
in the Nurſery Beds. Now, as theſe will lie in the 
Ground for a long time before they begin to 
ſpring, I would adviſe the following Method to 
be made uſe of, in order to forward their Germina- 
in, and thereby to gain a Year at leaſt in their 
Growth, I have obſerved that Seeds or Berries of 
this kind which have been eaten by Fowls, and 
paſſed through their Bodies, have begun to vege- 
tate ſoon afterwards ; we have therefore no more to 
do than to contrive a Mixture which ſhall have in 
t a Heat and Moifture reſembling that in the 
| F 2 ; Bodies 
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Bodies of Birds, and to lay the Seeds in it for 2 
few Days before we ſow them, which will anſwer 
the End we deſire. For this Purpoſe therefore, 
provide a Buſhel of Bran, in which, after having 
mix*d your Seeds or Berries, wet the whole very 
well with Rain or Pond-water, and let your Pre. 
paration remain for ten Days without any Diſtur- 
bance, in a Veſſel of Wood or Stone. About three 
Days after the Mixture has been prepar'd, it will 
begin to heat, and ſo continue to ferment for 30 
or 40 Days, if it be carefully ſprinkled from time 
to time with warm Water as it begins to dry. The 
Heat of this wet Barn will prepare the Berries mix'd 
with it, and put them into a vegetable Poſture in 
about a Week's time after the Ferment has be- 
gun, and then may be ſown in the Nurſery. For 
this new invented artificial Heat I am beholden to 
the incomparable Sir 1/aac Newton, to whom every 
Art is greatly obliged. "Js 

The young Stocks, which may be thus raiſed 
from the Berries, will be fit to graft on, or be in- 
oculated at four or five Years Growth, if they are 
deſign'd to be train'd up for Ornament of our 
Garden. The Graftine muſt be done in March, 
and the Inoculating or Budding in July; but other- 
| wiſe, if they ſhould be made uſe for Standard- 
trees or Hedges, Jet them be planted at their pro- 
per Diſtances while they are very young, that 
they may the better accuſtom themſelves to the 
Soil they are to grow in. Birdlime is made of the 
Bark of this Tree, gather'd about Midfummer, 
boil'd about twelve Hours in Spring-water, till 
the Green-bark ſeparates from the others ; the 
Green muſt then be laid in a cool Place, and cover'd 
with Weeds or Fern for a Fortnight, or till it be- 
come a Mucilage ; then beat it in a Stone Mortar 
till it be a tough Paſte, aud waſh it well in ſome 
running Water, and then putting it in an _ 
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Veſſel to ferment and purge itſelf for four or five 
Days, waſh it for a ſecond time, and put it in- 
Gooſe-greaſe well clarified, in them on a 
gentle Fire, ſtirring your Compoſition till it be cold, 
and keep it in Urine for your Uſe. 

Mr. Evelyn commends the Holly above all other 
Plants, for Hedges and ſtrong Fences ; and indeed 
was it not for the Benefit of Vall. fruit, I ſhould 

refer a thick well-grown Holly Hedge before an 
Wall that could be built; the beautiful Green of 
their arm'd Leaves, and the Vermilion- colour of 
their Berries, afford a moſt agreeable Proſpect in 
every Month of the Lear, and diſdain the rudeſt 
Attacks of the Weather, Cattle, e. 

Having now ſet down what J think is the moſt 
material relating to the common or plain-leav'd 
Holly, I am to give ſome Account of the variega- 
ted Sorts of Hollies, which are ſo much eſteem'd by 
the Curious, and contribute to the Ornament of 
our Gardens. Of theſe we have about twenty 
different Kinds, which are diſtinguiſh'd from one 
another by the Names of thoſe who firſt diſcover'd 
them. It would be troubleſome to relate them 
here, and would be of very little ſervice to my 
Reader; ſince, in the whole Catalogue of them, it 
would be impoſſible to diſcover the Beauty or Im- 
perfections of any one among them : Let it ſuffice 
that every Gentleman pleaſe himſelf, rather by 
examining them in the Nurſeries, of which there 
are ſo many about London. I ſhall only here take 
notice, that there are three Sorts of Stripes in Vege- 
tables; thoſe whoſe Leaves are edged with Cream- 
colour, thoſe edged with Yellow, and the bloach'd 
Sorts, as the Gardeners call them, And it is a 
certain Rule, that whatever Plant has its Leaves 
edged about with theſe diſtemper'd Colours, will 
aways remain r without putting 
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ſo much as one plain green Leaf ; and on the other 
hand, ſuch Plants as have their Leaves bloach'd, 
tinged or {potted in the middle, will ſeldom re- 
main ftriped, if they be planted in good Ground, 
but from time to time will ſnoat out Branches en- 
tirely green, and at length leaſe all their other 
Colours: From whence we may obſerve that the 
Sap, when it appears diſcolow'd only towards 
the middle of the Lea, is not then fo much di- 
ſtemper'd, but that it may be reſtored by whol- 
ſome Nouriſnment; but that when the tinged 

has reached the extream Parts of the Leaves, ſo 
much Venom is then mix'd with it, that it is im- 
poſſible to overcome it by any means; and even 
the Fruit, which is certainly fed with the moſt re- 
fined Juices of the Plant, is allo equally corrupt- 
ed with the ſame Poiſon, as its Stripes plainly 
ſignify, 

Another Obſervation relating to ſtriped Plants, 
is, that when a Plant begins to bloach, a ſkilful 
Gardener may provoke the Poiſon which begins 
to tinge, the Leaves, and by checking the Nou- 
riſnment of the Plant, and giving it unwholſome 
Diet, may by degrees unvenom the whole, and 
produce what they call an Zdger, i. e. a Plant whoſe 
Leaves are edged with White or Yellow. Again, 
there is another Experiment relating to this Cafe, 
which is very well worth our notice; it was 
and communicated to me by Mr. Furber, a cu- 
rious Gardener and Nurſery-man at Ken/ington ; 
he had many Plants of the Common Jeſſamine with 
edged Leaves, upon which he engrafted Cyons of 
the Spaniſh Feſſamine, whole Leaves had not been 
known to ſtripe : The Cyons of the Spaniſh Jeſſa- 
mine, upon their budding forth, produced Leaves 
bloach'd with Yellow, and I doubt not but they 
may be made Eggers by the ſame Skill ; from 
which it appears, that when the moſt ſubtle Juice 
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ok a Plant are poiſon'd, any Plant which ſhall be 
fed from it ſhould be envenom'd by it. It would 
therefore be well to ſow the Seed of Mi/ſetoe upon 
edeed-leaved Plants, to have it with variegated 
Leaves. s WS 
What Relation theſe Obſervations may have to 
Animals, may be farther conſider'd by thoſe whoſe 
Studies more immediately relate to the Health and 
Preſervation of Animal Bodies. I ſhall proceed 
to conſider the ſtriped Hollies, with reſpect to their 
Figure, and Uſe in Gardens. 

The Nature of this Plant is ſuch, that it can- 
not be pruned into thoſe nice Figures, which 0- 
thers, whoſe Leaves are ſmall, have been framed 
to; therefore I cannot propoſe any other Form 
than that of a Pyramid, or a Ball, or headed 
Plant. The firſt ought to be kept taper, ending 
in a Point on the Top,» and the headed 
Plants of them ſhould be - ſo pruned, that their 
Heads may reſemble the Cap of a Muſbroon, which 
Figure, in my Opinion, is to be preferr'd before 
that of a Globe. Theſe Plants, if they are well 
train'd up, and have their Leaves beautifully va- 
riegated, are very ornamental, when they are 
mix'd ſkilfully with Plants of Ever-Greens, ſuch 
as Yews, Laurus-tinus, or the like. 

I have read ſomewhere of a pretty Invention of 
planting Ever-Green Hedges, with Columns and Pi- 
lafters of variegated Hollies ſet in them at certain 
Diſtances ; which muſt needs have a good Effect if 
they are well pruned ; and I think, if handſome 
Flower-pots were placed on their Tops, ſo that 
a healthful Branch might grow through each of 


them to be train'd into Balls or Pyramids, it would 
= contribute to the greater Beauty of the De- 
gn. 
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8 ECT. IL 
Of the YEW-TREE. 


HE Yew-Tree is very ſlow of growth, and 

therefore produceth tough and hard Tim- 
ber: In ſome Parts of Surrey we find ſome Groves 
of this beautiful Ever- Green, which conſiſt of very 
large Trees, and ſeem rather to be the Produce of 
Nature than Art; the Roots are apt to break into 
many Fibres, and therefore this Plant delights in 
light Soil, and ſuch as is commonly ſtiled barren: 
The coldeſt Mountains prodyce this Tree more rea- 
dily than the richeſt Soils, or more gentle Expoſures, 
ſo that rich Manures are to be avoided in the Culture 
of this Plant. The Berries of it, after they are 
clean'd from their Pulp, and well dry'd, may ei- 
ther be laid in Sand, as I have directed thoſe of the 
Holly, before they are ſown, or mix*d with the 
Bran and Water before mention'd, for their more 
ſpeedy Germination. The Leaves of the Yew are 
ſo ſmall, that it is poſſible to bring this kind of 
Tree into any Form we deſire, as the famous Plants 
now growing in the Phy/ick-Garden at Oxford, and 


that in the Church- yard at Hillingdon near Us- 


bridge, may certify. I have ſeen great Varieties 
of Figures very well repreſented in Plants of this 
ſort, as Men, Beaſts, Birds, Ships, and the like; 
but the moſt common Shapes which have been 
given it by the Gardeners, are either conick or 
Pyramidal. It is of great Uſe for Hedges, and 
makes moſt agreeable Diviſions in Gardens: It is 
cuſtomary to fence in the 3 of Wilderness 
Works with theſe Plants, where they have a very 
good Effect: In a word, there is no Difficulty in 
propagating this Plant, and little Hazard in the 

5 | Removal 
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emoval of it eſpecially if the Roots of it are 

— from time to time by digging about it, 

while it ſtands in the Nurſery. Its time of tranſ- 

planting is, from July to & eptember, or as ſoon as 
the Weather is open in the Spring- Seaſon. 


8 ECT. 1 
Of the LAURUS-TINUS. 


HE Laurus-tinus is a Plant, whoſe Beauty 
chiefly conſiſts in the Flowers which adorn it 
about Chriſtmas, and moſt of the Winter-Seaſon 3 
it may be raiſed from the Berries, managed in the 
ſame Manner as —— the Holly; __ the — 
expeditious way for the propagating of it, is from 
Layers,$1. e. by laying Sn ths youngeſt Branches 
of it in the Earth, about the Months of September 
or October, or in the Spring, which will ſoon ſtrike 

Root, and afford us Plants fit for Uſe. It is a 

quick Grower, but very ſeldom makes a large 
Tree; it is often train'd up to a headed Plant, and 
introduced among Holkes and Yews into the Par- 
terre: But I ſhould rather direct that it be planted 
againſt a Wall, or in Wilderneſſes, where it may 
avoid the Knife, for the Sake of its Flowers, which 
an unſkilful Hand often robs it of, by an untimely 
Pruning. It is to be noted, that this Plant, like 
all other Exoticks, is naturally inclined to bloſſom 
about the time of the Spring, in its own Country. 
I have particularly obſerved, that all Plants from 
the Cape of Codd. Hope, make their ſtrongeſt Shoots, 
and begin to bloſſom towards the End of our Au- 
tumn, which is the time of the Spring in that Part 
of Africa they were brought from; and ſo like- 
wiſe all others, from different Parts and Climates, 
retain their Natural Courſe of Vegetation; 1 
| : WAucy 
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which Reaſon, ſuch Exoticks ſhould be pruned in 
our Spring-Seaſon, . that they may the better di. 
poſe themſelves for ſtrong Flowering Shoots in the 
Winter; but more of this in another Place. The 
Laurus-tines, altho* it is impatient of Froſt, de. 
lights to grow in ſhady and moiſt Places, and flou. M 
riſhes well in Loam, without the Help of any rich 
Manure, which will forward its Growth too 
much, and by that Means make it too ſubject to 
feel froſty Weather; and alſo to fling away its Sap 
in uſeleſs Shoots, which ever ſpoils the Bloſſoming 
of Trees, for the ſame Reaſon that Exceſs of V. 
gour is a Hindrance of Prolificity, * 4 


$ECT IV. 
Of the BAY-TREE. 


H E Bay, although it may be raiſed from L. 
ers, Suckers, or Cuttings, yet it grows much 
better if it be propagated from the Berries; how- 
ever for the greater Satisfaction of my Reader, 
I ſhall ſpeak particularly of each way of raiſing 
this Plant. Firſt then, if we propoſe to raiſe thi 
Plant from Layers, we muſt bend down the tender 
Shoots to the Ground; and after having faſten'd 
them in the Earth with Hooks, cover them four or 
five Inches with fine Earth. This Work muſt be 
done about October, at which time likewiſe the d. 
kers may be taken from about the Body of ths 
Tree, with as much Root as can be got with them; 
plant them in ſhady moiſt Places, in gravelly Sol 
without any rich Mixture, watering them well at 
firſt Planting, as all Plants ought to be on that Oc- 
caſion, chiefly to ſettle the Earth cloſe about thelr 
Roots. In Ofober alſo we may ſet the Cuttings of 
Bays in Pots of fine Earth two or three 7 
| - cep 
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you _ _ Shelter du- 
; will, with that Manage- 
met alone, firike Root, without the Help of a 
gore next place, if we deſign to raiſe this 

Plant from the Berries, gather them when they are 
full ripe : and after having ſpread them abroad to 
ſweat, keep them till the February following in 
dry Sand, then ſow them on a Bed of Earth treſh 
dug, and ſift over them ſome freſh natural Earth, 
about two Inches thick. If, after this Work, the 
Weather happens to be moiſt, you may expect 
them to come up in about ſix Weeks after ſowing 
theſe Seedlings require Shelter with Straw or Fern 
for the three firſt Winters, after which they ſhould 
be tranſplanted, leſt their Roots run too deep into 
the Earth, and by that Means the Plants may re- 
ceive Prejudice by removing them. I have ſeen 
Pyramids and headed Plants of Bays introduced 
into Parterre Works; but I cannot adviſe it, left 


. they ſhould be injured by hard Weather, which 


often would be apt to change their Colour, and 
perhaps kill them. But if, by our Skill and In- 
duſtry, we have been fortunate enough to train up 
ſome of this kind of Tree to handſome Plants, let 
em be put in Pots or Caſes, and houſed in the 
Winter, that their Beauty may be preſerved. The 
fineſt Trees of this Kind that I have ever ſeen ei- 
ther in Zxgland or Abroad, are now in the Gar- 
dens of the Royal Palace at Kenſington, which are 


of very great Value: However, if it ſhould be 


be Deſire of any one to propagate this kind of 
Pan, who has not the Convenience of a Green- 
Hauſe, or Place of Shelter for them in the Winter, 
e may plant them in Hedges or againſt Walls; and 
if ſevere Froſts ſhould by chance diſcolour them, 
Jet let not the Owner be diſcouraged ; let the 
: Plants 
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Plants fo injured have their top Branches cut off in 
the Spring, and they will ſhoot out afreſh. 

In Holland and Flanders I have ſeen the Bay wit 
its Leaves finely variegated. Some Plants of it! 
have brought into England, which I have increaſed 
by ingrafting Branches of them upon our common 
Bay. But I yet have not ventur'd it to ſtand A. 
broad in the Winter, 


. 
Of the BO X-TR EE. 


HE Box-Tree is very eaſily ted, ei. 

ther by Slips, Layers, or Seeds. It is a Plant 
very valuable for its Wood, ſo much uſed for Ma. 
thematical Inſtruments, Combs, and ſuch like 
Works; and the continued Verdure of its Leave, 
makes it an acceptable Plant to the Gardener, Bu- 
Hill in Surrey ſhews us the Excellencies of this 
Plant, as well from the Profit of its Wood, as the 
pleaſing Shade of the Box-Trees growing upon it, 
which are ſome of them ſo large, as to equal al- 
moſt any other Sort of Timber-Trees. This Plant 
will make delightful Hedges in Gardens, and b, 
next to the 7ew, the beſt Tonſile-Tree for the Par. 
terre. As it is a ſlow Grower, and produces 3 
ſmall Leaf, it delights in chalky Mountains, 
where it will grow much quicker than it does in 
our Gardens. It is on thot: Hills where it ſhould 


be planted therefore for Profit, tho? a natural Soi 


in a Garden is rather to be preferr'd, if we would 
keep it in Shape, and within Bounds. The bf 
time of the Year to make Layers or Slips of it, i; n 
September, and the Seeds of it may be either ſown 
as ſoon as they are full ripe, or laid in Sand dv- 
ring the Winter, to be ſown the Spring _—_ 
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W The Seeds of this Tree, like thoſe of the Holly, 
may be forwarded in their Growth by the Bran and 


ater. 
Vgalde the common Sort I have been ſpeaking of, 
W 1 have ſeen one with variegated Leaves, which makes 
a very beautiful Plant for the Parterre, if it be kept 
JI ; Order, 
* Rue Dwarf, or Dutch-Box, is of extraordinary 
Jvc for edging or bordering of Flower-Beds, or 
br the making of Scrawl-Work ; it will reſiſt the 
moſt ſevere Weather, and remain good without re- 
W newing for above twenty Years: It is much ch 
WT than Border-Boards, and far more beautiful; 
above all, it is to be admired on Account of the 
profit it will bring to the Owner when he ſhall be 
W inclined to fell it, or tranſplant it. This fort of 


1 a, if it be carthed up every Year, may in four 
M. cor five Years after Planting be taken up, and part- 
like ed or ſlipt, and be made to plant about four times 
wes, as much Ground as that which it ſtood upon. I 
Box. cannot pretend to ſet down the Price of it, ſince 
this there has not been any certain Standard for its Va- 
. the be. I have bought ſome at 69. per Yard, and at 


another time have paid 84. and a Shilling for the 
fame Meaſure z but then we muſt ſuppoſe, that 
the more we pay for it, ſo much the more Ground 
1 plant when it comes to be ſlipt or 


SECT. YL 


es in 
— Of the LAUREL. 

yould | | 

: beſt HE Laurel has been uſed for Hedges, and 
isin | ſometimes trained up into headed Plants; 
fown I dar is of that Quickneſs in its Growth, that I can- 
da- recommend it as a proper Companion for the 


other. 


with Mr. Evelyn, that this fort of Plant would 0 1 


eſpecially when it has been grafted or budd; 
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other Ever-Greens before-mention'd. I belieys 


much better to be cultivated as a Standard , 
Walks or Avenues, where it may have full IL. ber Wi 
to range, withaut danger of the Knife. I am ji 
Opinion this Tree will grow to a very large Siz 


upon Black-Cherry Stocks z which Experimen | 
have ſeen try*d by my curious Friend Robert Ball, 
Eſq; and has anſwer'd very well to the Deſig, Wl 


and keeps its Leaves all Winter; from whence p 
may believe, that it is not any particular Quai ©! 
in the Juices of a Plant, which cauſes it to be either b 
Ever-green, or otherwiſe ; but that a continu] in 
Verdure rather proceeds from certain Veſſels, which ri 
convey the Juices from the Trunk into the Lm Wl 2 
of Trees, which are more in Number, and mud lei 
ſtronger and tougher in Ever-Greens, than in ſus {ARG ft 
Plants as ſhed their Leaves in Winter. But this Ca: Wil — 


I ſhall treat of more amply in another Place. 4 
The Laurel may be propagated after the fan: fer 
Manner as I have directed for the raifing of th flo 
Bay, either from the Berries, or by Layers or (u. £* 
tings : It loves Shade, and will thrive. in (almoſt) RW 2 
every Soil: It reſiſts the Weather, and has tht 
Bitterneſs in its Leaves, that Cattle will not rea- but 


ly annoy it. But Wild-Fowl, ſuch as Pbraam, Ce 


Partridges, Woodcocks, Black-Birds, and the like, S 
delight to ſhelter themſelves under its Cover n 
hard Weather; therefore. it might be planted "i 
Parks, or other Places of the like Nature, for ti: wy =" 
Increaſe and Preſervation of Game-Fowl. = 
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SECT. vn. 
Of te PHIL LTR EA. 


_ HE Nurſery-Men know five Sorts of Phil. 
4% HK lyrea, by the. following Names, the Plain 
| Phillyrea, the Bloach d- Mind, the True Pbillyrea, 
1, e Dutch ſilver- lead d Sort, and the Gilded Dutch 
fin i. The fr or moſt common of theſe may be 
„ propagated from the Berries, order'd like thoſe of 
alt me Holly; or it may, with the other Sorts, be raiſed 
ite by Leyers, which preſently take Root: It delights 


ar 9 in a natural light Soil, without any Mixture of 


erich Compoſt. Both this and the Bloach- leav d 
nn,  Phillyrea are very quick Growers, and make to- 
mu tlerable Hedges, if they be well ſupported with 
! {ſtrong Rails or Stakes; but without ſuch Helps, 
cee not capable of reſiſting the Strength of the 
Winds; but the True Phillyrea is better able to de- 
Cr cend itſelf againſt the Inſults of Storms, and its 
Fee flow Growth makes it a fit Companion for the beſt 
- Ci.  Ever-Greens in the Parterre. J have ſeen Pyramids 
and headed Plants of this Sort, which have equalPd 


In their Beauty any other of the Garden Race; 
read. but the Plain and Bloach-leav'd Kinds are with 
ſn great Difficulty kept in any Form. The Dutch 
lie. Silver- lead d and gilded Sorts are valuable for the 
er n Smallneſs and elegant Yariegations of their Leaves 3 
bey may be eafily trained into any Shape, but 
cannot abide the Froſt; and therefore not ſo pro- 
perly the Inhabitants of open Gardens, as the 
Places of Shelter. The Time of laying the ten- 
der Branches of theſe and all other Phillyreas into 
the Earth, is in September ; by which Means we 
may greatly increaſe this kind of Plant. 


SECT. 
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SECT. VII. 
Of th ALATERNUS. 


"= 
J 
1 


HE Alaternus of the Gardeners differs from 
| what they call Phillyrea, by being narrower 
leav'd ; and from the Privet, by having Notches 
on the Edges of its Leaves. Mr. Evelyn gives us 
one very material Remark of it, viz. that the 
Seeds of the Alaternus come up in a Month's time 
after ſowing : He directs it ſhould be planted out 
at two Years Growth, either for Hedges, or to be 
train'd up into figur'd Plants. The ſudden Gerni- 
nation of the Seeds ſhews it not to be a Phillyr, 
whoſe Berries lie a long time in the Earth before 
they ſprout : It may be increas'd alſo from Layer, 
treated like thoſe of the Phillyrea, and delights in 
the ſame kind of Soil. 5 


> ff 92 ö 


rr. 
Of the FUNIPE R. 


F the Funiper, we have two Kinds knom 

to our Gardeners, the Common, and what ve 
call the Swediſh Juniper; both of them reſiſt the 
moſt ſevere Froſt, and for that Reaſon, as well s 
for their beautiful Green, ſhould have their Place iſ 
among other Ever-Greens of the Parterre. The 
Smallneſs of their Leaves is ſuch, that an ingen! 
ous Workman may train them into any Shape, 
by often cutting or ſheering them, they will be 6 
cloſe, that no other Plant can be ſaid to excee 
them in that Reſpect. It delights in barren Sui, 


ſuch as Heaths or Downs, where I have ſeen the 
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common Kind grow freely and plentifully. The 
Berries ſhould be ſown about March, in light 
Ground, without watering them, or giving them 
any rich Manure : They come up in two Months 
after ſowing, and may remain two Years in the 
Seed. bed before they are tranſplanted, taking 
great care to keep them from Weeds. I remem- 
ber to have heard of a Funiper-Tree above torty 
Foot high; and I think Mr. Evelyn has ſomewhere 
mention'd one of that ſort which made an Arbour 
of eleven Foot high in ten Years time. The Ju- 
niper affards a moſt durable Fire- wood, if it be 
true what has been ſaid of it, that in a Heap of 
its Aſhes, which have lain a Year, ſome of its En- 
bers have been red-hot during all that time, 
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8E f. Xx. 
Of th PIRACANTHA. 


HE Piracantha has many Perſections, which 
are not found in other Ever-Greens of the 
Parterre; and yet, to my great wonder, is very 
little taken notice of about London, infomuch that 
I know not any one Nurſery where it is cultivated, 
eſides the Beauty of its Leaves, the Bunches of 
white Bloſſoms which it produces in May, are very 
ornamental ; and its Coral, like Bzads, which hang 
upon it in Cluſters, all the Winter, affords us a moſt 
delightful Proſpect. To all theſe Perfections, we 
my add the Strength of its Thorns, which makes 
t one of the moſt uſeful Plants for Hedges that I 
Wy know of. I have ſeen ſome Plants of this kind 

Wy Fain'd into Balls and Pyramids, almoſt cover'd with 
dhe ſcarlet Berries, when Nature ſeem'd to reſt 
n Other things; and indeed was I to make a Win- 
er. Garden, this Tree would be no ſmall Contri- 
Ss Parr], G butor 
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butor to the Ornament of it. But let us now 
proceed to the Culture of this beautiful Plant: I 
may be raiſed either from the Berries, or from 
Layers or Cuttings, The Berries, when are 
full ripe, ſhould be order'd like thoſe of the Hoh, 
and are ſubject to lie as long in the Earth; but! 
would adviſe that they be given to Fowls to eat, 
that by paſſing through their Bodies, they may 
the ſooner come up, and be better prepared to 
vegetate. In Devonſbire, where this Plant abounds, 
it has been obſerved, that ſuch Fowl as feed upon 
them, ſcatter them over the Country, where 
thrive exceedingly ; but are very difficult to tranſ. 
plant, having few Fibres at their Roots ; therefore 
when they are come up, and have ſtood a Year vr 
two at moſt, they ſhould be planted out where they 
are to remain. In the Removal of this and other 
Trees of the like nature, we muſt be careful to 
keep the Roots from .drying, before they are put 
again into the Ground, leſt by that alone our Plan; 
are often loſt. If we would raiſe theſe Plants from 
Layers, lay down only ſuch Branches as are tender, 
and of the laſt Shoot; which Rule muſt be ob 
ſerved in the laying of all Ever-Greens whatever 
for the more woody Branches will nor ſtrike root 
by any means. About May or June, we may plant 
Cuttings of the freſh tender Twigs in Pots of fine 
Earth, watering them frequently, and keeping 
them from the Sun till the following Winter, at 
which time a warm Expoſure will be helpful to 
them, and prepare them to make a ſtrong Shoot 
in the Spring. Plants raiſed in this manner may 
be — with greater Eaſe, and leſs Hazard, 
than thoſe raiſed from Seeds or by Layers, as I have 
rienced. The Piracantha delights in a dry, 
gravelly Soil, and will grow to be a large Tres, 
if rightly managed, and kept from Dung or other 
rich Manure, which will deſtroy it. "NCT 
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8 E CT XI. | 
Of the ILE X. 


LTHO' I have mention'd this Plant in the 
former Part of this Work to be a valuable 
Tree for Timber, yet I cannot well avoid in this 
place to take notice of the great Uſe which might 
be made of it in Gardens. 1 have ſeen Pyramid 
Plants of it near thirty Foot high; and there are 
Hedges of it now growing in England of above 
that Height, which have been ſown but a few 
Years ſince. Such Shelter would be much more 
preferable than the Dutch-elm or Horn-beam, for 
the preſerving of Orange- trees from the Sun, and 
Blaſts; and might be made uſe of to defend our 
Fruit-trees from the Blights which too frequently 
attend the North-Eaſt Winds of the Spring. See 
the Culture of this Tree in the Firſt Part. The 
Cork-Tree muſt be propagated after the ſame man- 

ner, and is much like it. 


SECT XII. 
Of te ARBUTUS or Strawberry- 
Tree. | 


i 6 
HE Arbutus, altho'ꝰ an Exotic Plant, thrives 
very well in our Climate; it is a moſt beau- 

tiful Tree, bloſſoming twice a Year, and has its 
Fruit ripe in the Winter ; yet notwithſtanding theſe 
Excellencies, it is little of « ught after, perhaps as 
it is a Stranger, and not foppoſed hardy enough 
to reſiſt our Froſts, I have heard of it growing 


| plentifully in Jreland, and have ſeen very large 


Trees of it in ſome. Gardens about London. The 
* G 2 Plant 
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Plant indeed is not fo well diſpoſed to be train 
up in nice ſhaped Trees, as many others, but it 
makes a moſt agreeable Hedge, and is very orna- 
mental in Wildernefs-works, It loves a light, gra 
velly Soil, and may be raiſed either from the 2 
or Layers. The Fruit (which to all appearance iz 
a Strawberry, but rather taſting like the Pulp of a 
wild Service) muſt be gather'd about Chriſtma;,, i 
and laid to dry for a Month, and then bruis'd and Wi 
mix'd with Sand, in order to be ſown in Pots f 
light Earth, and cover'd about a quarter of 1 
ach with ſifted Mould. This Wort muſt be done 
in March. Fhe gentle heat of a hot Bed will 
much help the Germination of the Seeds, which 
ſhould be frequently ſprinkled with Pond-water x 
till they come up. 1 
The moſt tender Shoots of this Tree may be 
laid down about September in fine Earth, and will Bl 
ſtrike root in a Year's time, if they are kept 
moiſt by frequent 2 but will not be 
ſtrong enough to tranſplant till the Spring follow- 
ing, and muſt then be kept in the Shade for twoor 
three Months. | | 


SECT XII. 
Of the Italian GREEN-PRIVET. 


HIS Plant was brought from 1 

Balle, among other Curioſities of the lik 
nature; its Leaues are not 'unlike thoſe of 2 
Olive; among other Names given it by the Haliam 
it is called the Ofivetta. This Plant, altho” it is 3 
quick Grower, makes an admirable Hedge, if i 
be often clipp'd ; and tho? it be a Foreigner, deſpi- 
ſes the Violence of our Froſts, and maintains i 
Verdure all the Winter. I have not yet ſeen the 
Flowers of it, but have had many of the — 
W 
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which ſomewhat reſemble the Fruit of the Myrtle. 
We muſt ſow the Berries of this Plant in March, 
about an Inch deep in light Earth, watering them 
frequently till they come up, and tranſplant them 
from the Seed- bed the ſecond Year after ſowing. I 
ſuppaſe a hot, gravelly Soul to be the moſt pro- 
per for (., having planted it in that ſort of Ground, 
where it has made Shoots of four Foot long in 
one Summer. 
Now, beſides the Ever- Greens I have mentioned 
for Hedges and fur d Planis to Parterre 
Works, it may not be amiſs to take notice of fuch 
others as I have ſeen propagated by the Curious for 
different Uſes 3 the Olive, Lentiſcus, and the Piſta- 
chio, may be planted againſt Walls expoſed to the 
South Sun, and will thrive very well without other 
Shelter. I remember to have ſeen perfect Fruit of 
the Olive, in Mr, Darbys Garden at Hoxton ;, and I 
think alfo, in the Gardens belonging to the Biſhop 
of London at Fulbam : And I am of opinion, it 1s 
a Plant hardy enough to maintain itſelf in our Cli- 
mate without any Shelter; which would be very 
well worth our Trial. It is propagated by laying 
down the young Branches in the Earth about March. 
The Lentiſcus is a Plant commonly kept in Green- 
houſes, but is ſometimes planted againſt a warm 
Wall, without doors. It is raiſed from the Berries, 
which are brought from Zaly, and other Places in 
the Mediterranean Sea. The Piſtachio likewiſe is a 
Plant which will thrive well enough in our Climate, 
and may be either raiſed from the Nuts, or Suckers, 
WW managed as the Ever-Greens I have mentioned be- 
W fore. This laſt Tree is commonly planted againſt 
Wall, and in that Station 1 have ſeen it bear 
W Fruit at the late Biſhop of London's Gardens at 
Hulbam. I have ſeen it alſo growing in the Wil- 
derneſs belonging to the Earl of Peterborough at 
Parfo's-Green, where (altho' it bore Fruit plenti- 
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fully) the Name of it was not known till laſt 
Y 


ear. 

The ſeveral Kinds of Firs are likewiſe or 
mental in Wilderneſs-warks, and are beneficial in 
Sylvan Plantations : There are many Kinds of them, 
which are all raiſed from Seeds ſown in September: 
They will grow in any Soil, and ſhould have their 
Collateral Buds broke off while they are young and 
tender, by which means the Timber will be free 
from Knots. 

In the next place the Cypreſs, Lignum Vite, and 
Cedar of Libanus, with others of the like nature, 
may be propagated as the former for J/ilderne. 
works. 
And now, as I have ſet down the Culture of al 

Sorts of Ever-Greens, which the Curious may de- 
fire to propagate for Parterre or Wilderneſs-works, 
I ſhall conclude this Chapter with a word or two 
concerning Graſs Turfs, for Verges, or figur d Mort, 
in Gardens; which I think cannot be ſo proper) 
introduced in any other Part of my Deſign, as in 
this place, ſeeing how much Works in Graſs con. 
tribute, from their beautiful Ever- Green, to em. 
belliſh a Parterre. The beſt Times for laying o 
Graſs-plats are the Months of March and September, 
and the beſt Turfs for that Uſe are ſuch as are 
taken from the moſt barren Lands, as Heatbs and 
Commons, where the Sword or Blade of the Graf: 
is narrow and ſhort, To lay a Graſs-walk, le 
the Ground be well dug and levell'd; then, after it 
is trodden down or beaten, or raked by a nice Hand, 
lay down your Turf cloſe together, and roll then 
with a wooden Roller for five or ſix Mornings fuc 
ceſſively, till they are well preſſed, and the Tir} IS a 
begin to ſtrike root. By this Method a'Gentlema lh We 
may quickly be Maſter of good Graſ5-walks, d Co 
other Graſ5-works, and enjoy a continual Delight 
from them, eſpecially if they lic moiſt, ind ur den 
t a omewhat 
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ſome what ſhelter'd from the ſcorching Heat of the 
Sun, which is too apt to tarniſh them. I ſhall now 
proceed to ſpeak of ſuch Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
as are proper for the adorning of Gardens. 


*4 - &. % ea © 


Of Flowering-Trees and Shrubs, their Culture 
and Uſe in Gardens. 01 


8 I eſteem Howering-Jrees and Shrubs to be 
the next after Ever- Greens, which a curious 
Perſon would be deſirous of propagating in his 
Garden; ſo in the Culture of them I ſhall be no 
leſs particular than I have been in the foregoing 
Chapter of the Management of Ever-Greens, 

I ſuppoſe no one is ignorant that the, greateſt 
Part of theſe Flowering-Trees and Shrubs, which 
are at this time ſo well known to our Gardeners, 
are Exotics ; and it is well worth our Enquiry what 
Climes they were firſt brought from, that for the 
better Embelliſhment., of our Gardens, we may 
ſtill ſeek after many other Varieties of the like 
Kinds, in thoſe Countries whoſe natural State of 
Weather moſt nearly reſembles the Properties of 
our Climate. 1 „ 

I find that Plants of Virginia, and even thoſe of 
the North Parts of Carolina, will bear our Froſts, 
if they are managed with Judgment, The Tulip- 
Tree, for inſtance, which flouriſhes ſo well in the 
Earl of Peterborougls Wilderneſs at Parſon s- Green, 
is a Virginia Plant, and yet finds no difference be- 
tween the Degrees of 38 and 52. In its native 
Country, it is an Inhabitant of the Woods; and in 
my Lord Peterborough's Garden flouriſhes in a Wil- 
derneſs: But I have known it planted in a much 

G 4 warmer, 
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warmer, and more open Expoſure, and it has pe. 
riſh*d. This ſhould be always conſidered by the 
Gardener, to plant every Tree in a Wood which is 
natural to a Wood, and upon a Plain that which is 
the Native of a Plain. I might here ſet down the 
moſt proper Method for bringing over ſuch curious 
Plants as grow in foreign Countries into England, 
and might give ſome Rules for the naturalizing 
them when they are with us; but as I have now 
by me ſome Papers purely relating to the Culture 
and Management of Exotic Plants, which I am 

rſuaded to make publick, I muſt crave my Rea. 
der's Patience till I preſent him with all that I know 
relating to that Subject, and at preſent only give 
him the neceſſary Direction for the Management 
of thoſe Foreigners which are already naturalized 
to our Country. | 

The Plants which will make the Contents of this 
Chapter, as the moſt worthy our Care, are the 
Jaſmines, Honey-Suckles, Lilac, Syringa, Roſes, 
Guilder-Roſe, Brooms, Liburnum, Mizereon, Spreas, 
Arbor-Fude, Paſſion-Tree, Sennas, and Tulip-Tree, 


- 4 SST 1; 
Of the FASMINE, 


F the Yaſmine there are three Sorts which bear 

our Froſts, known to the Gardeners, and 
diſtinguiſh'd among them by the Names of the 
common White Faſmine, the Yellow Jaſmine, and the 
Perſian Faſmine, The firſt of theſe is capable of 
reſiſting the moſt ſevere Weather; it is generous 
in its Growth, ſhooting ſometimes more than fix 
Foot in a Summer. It produceth its white, flagrant 
Flowers about June, and continues bloſſoming till 
September; it is ted from Layers or Cuttings 


# 


/ 


with great Facility, and will grow in any -_ 
1200 | ſhe 


Clime, and may be propagated from Layer 
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The time of laying the young Shoots of this Plant 
De September, and at that time 
we may likewiſe plant Cuttings of it about a Foot 
long, always taking Care that two Anots be under 
Ground, kein ok below the Buds that the 
Roots ſpring forth, i. e. from the Place where the 
Leaf of that Summer had join'd itſelf to the Branch. 
This Plant is ſo delightful, that I think no curious 
Perſon can be without a large Plantation of it, ei- 
ther to plant againſt Walls or Trees, or elſe to train 
up into headed Plants, I have ſeen this Sort of 
Faſmine planted in Hedges of Dutch Elm and Horn- 
beam, curiouſly intermixing itſelf with them, and 
yielding a moſt agreeable Entertainment to the 
Owner, by means of its pretty Bloſſoms, and their 
delightful Odour. When it is train'd into headed 
Plants and kept in Pots, it, ſerves to adorn the 
Chimneys in the Summer Months, and it is alſo 
of Uſe to ingraft the Spaniſh white Faſmine upon, 
or thoſe of its own kind with Yariegated Leaves. 

The Yellow Faſmine. has its Leaves more ſhining 
than the former, and its Flowers not much unlike 
thoſe of the Zellow Indian Faſmine. I have ſeen 
but few Plaus of it about London, altho? its Beauty 
s in my Opinion, ſurpaſſing the former; it is hardy 
enough to endure the moſt ſevere Weather of our 


like the 
cher. I remember to have ſeen it proſper well 
8 agunit a Wall in a light ſandy Soil; and I am apt 
doo believe the Iadian Jaſmine might be grafted 
upon it as the Smell, Colour and Make of both 
their Flowers are ſo nearly the ſame, which ſeems 
to inform us, that the Parts and Juices of one and 
the other are alike ; for if a Flower contains the 
moſt refined Juices of a Plant, and if it is allow'd 

that the Odour of that Flower proceeds from cer- 
tain Vapours ariſing from the Fuices contain'd in it, 
then it ſeems reaſonable to believe, that 9 
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meet with Flowers of different Plants, which touch 
the Organs of Smelling in the fame Manner, the 
_ Fuices of each of them muſt then be alike, and 
the Veſſels and Glands through which they haye 
paſs'd from the Root, muſt be nearly the ſame ti. 
ther in Figure or Quality, and ſometimes in both, i 

The. Perſian Jaſmine bears Flowers of a Purple i 
Colour, but ſeldom makes a large Plant; it will 
bear the Weather, and make a pretty Show in 


Wilderneſs Works, among other flowering Sbrul; 1 

it may be raiſed from Layers or Suckers, and lov i 

a light Soil; alſo it may be budded upon the L. p 

lac. a ; "» 7 

7 

| SE C il , ; 1 
Of the VOOD BIND, or Honey 
Suckle. | 


HE Gardeners cultivate ſeveral kinds of Hr i 

ney-Suckles, diſtinguiſh'd among them by the 
Namesof the Forward Blowers, Later Blowers, Scar- iſ 
let Flower'd, and Ever-Green Honey-Suckle; thelt 
are all of them wining Plants, and are raiſed from 
Layers or Cuttings, order'd like thoſe of the 7a/min! Wi 
in September or October; they love Shade, and ar i 
the Natural Inhabitants of Woods, where the 
Neighbouring Trees ſerve them for their Support; 
ſome or other of them ſhew us their Bloſſoms, and 
perfume the Air with their fragrant Odour, 
throughout the whole Summer, and therefore i 
would be needleſs for me to adviſe a Gardener t 
provide himſelf with every Variety of it which! 
have mentioned. The Flowers are in themſelvs 
beautiful, and as the Plant is a quick Grower, |! 
it be planted about Trees in Avenues, to intermi 


its Bloſſoms among the Branches of ſuch as the * 
| ak, 
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Oat, and the like. Now altho* the Honey Suckle is 
a twining Plant, like the Jaſmine, yet it may be 
train'd up into a Standard, and has an admirable 
Effect, 'as a headed Plant, in the moſt remote Parts 
of Parterre Work; for to plant it among Ever- 
Greens, in or about the Center of ſuch a Garden, 
would wound the Proſpect for many Months of the 
Year, when it was vacant of Leaves, | 
If I may be allow'd to direct the Fancy of other 
People, I would adviſe that every Sort of Flower- 
ing Shrub ſhould be train'd into beaded Plants, and 
planted in Garden Pots, that when they are in 
Flower they may be ſet in the Borders between the 
Ever-Greens, and removed as ſoon as their Bloſſom 
js over, to make Room for others. 


SE CT. Il. 
Of the LIL AC. 


F the Lilac there are two Sorts, commonly 
known to the Gardeners by that Name, viz. 
the Blue and the White. The Botaniſts indeed call 
the Lilac by the Name of Syringa or Pipe-Tree, but 
the Gardeners give the Name of Syringa to another 
Plant; therefore as my Deſign here is chiefly dedi- 
cared to the Uſe of Gardeners, I ſhall call every 
Plant by the Name they know them by, and at the 
End of my Work endeavour to reconcile the Bo- 
taniſt with the Gardener, by an Index of Names ja 
Latin, Engliſh, and other Languages now in Ute. 
The Lilac then is a Plant which grows to a pretty 
large Tree, bearing its Bunches of Blue, or rather 
Purple Bloſſoms, like Plumes of Feathers, in May: 1 
know not any Sight more agreeable than this Tree 
when it is full of Homers, and altho' it is very 
common, 1s well worth our propagating. Small 
| Walks 
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Walks of theſe Trees are very pleaſant, and 
are no leſs Ornamental in the Quarters of Mi. 
derneſs Works, eſpecially if the White Flowering 
Kind be judicioully intermix d with them. They 
may be raiſed by laying down the young Branche 
in March, or by taking off the Suckers, and planting 
them in a light Soil in the ſame Month, or about 
September. | 


s E er. Iv. 
Of the STRING A. 


© Syringa has two Qualities, which were 
taken Notice of by that learned and curious 
Botaniſt Dr. Compton, the late Biſhop of London, viz. 
that the Leaves taſted like Green Cucumbers, and 
the Bloſſoms had the Odour of Orange- Mowers, This 
Shrub is propagated as well for Wilderneſs v.74 
ters as for headed Plants, and is often planted in 
Pots to adorn Chimneys in the Summer. They 

uce their Bunches of flagrant white Bloſſoms 
in May, and continue blowing for ſix Weeks. 
have not yet try'd to raiſe them from Szeds, nor 
indeed would it be worth while, ſeeing how apt 
the Root is to put out Suckers, which may with great 
__ be taken off about March or September, and 

ſplanted. The Syringa will grow almoſt any 
where, and if planted in a ſhady Place will ſhoot 
vigorouſly z but being much expoſed to the Sun, 
will produce Flowers in great Abundance, 


SECT. 
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8 E = — = 
Of the ROSE- TREE ad in Kind. 


E have more Variety of Roſes propagated 
by our Gardeners, than of any Flowering- 
Tree or Shrub; the Flowers are moſt delightful for 
their Odour and Beauty. I have ſeen 
one or other of them Bloſſoming for ten Months 
of the Year, without uſing any great Art to alter 
the natural Szaſon of their Blowing. The Gar- 
deners diſtinguiſh them by the following Names ; 
firſt, the Cinnamon Roſe, which is the moſt forward 
Blower: The Monthly Roſe, and the Cluſter Monthly 
Roſe, — if — happen to be planted againſt 
a warm Wall, will begin to blow — 
End of March, or the Beginning of April, and 
continue to produce Flowers tor almoft three 
Months; and if after they are out of Flower, they 
tave the Tops of their Branches pruned off, we 
may expect a 1.5 Crop of Raſes from the lune 
| Trees in Autumn, which will continue their Bloſſom 
almoſt till Chriſtmas, if the Weather be open. The 
next after theſe is the Damaſt Roſe, which will be- 
gi its Bloſſoms in May, and continue Flowering 
above ſix Weeks. The Roſamundi, or York and 
Lancafter Roſe, with the White, Red, and Yellow 
Riſes, begin their Bloſſom ſomewhat later than the 
Damaſk, And laſt of all, the Centifol or Province 
Riſe, ſhews us its ſurprizing Flowers; but beſides - 
the ſeveral Sorts which I have here' fet down, there 
ae many others which I have not yet ſeen. That 
curious and incomparable Patroneſs of Botany, 
the late Dutcheſs of Beaufort, has told me of ſix- 
teen different Sorts, which her Grace cultivated 
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veral Sorts of Roſes differ in their Times of Flower. 
ing, yet are they all — 4 — after the ſame 
manner ; they love a ſtrong holding Ground, and 
delight ſo much in moiſt Places, that they vil 
even grow in Water: They may either be raiſe 
from Layers or Suckers ; the firſt may be lain down 
in September, and the Suckers may be taken from 
the old Roots in that Month, or about March, and 
tranſplanted immediately before their Roots, which 
have but few Fibres, grow dry; but in caſe Neceſſ. 
ty obliges us to keep them out of the Ground for 
ſome time, lay their Roots in Water for five or ſu 
Hours before Planting. The Roſe- Tree may be ei. 
ther cultivated for the Quarters of Wilderneſs Works 
to be planted there among other Flowering Shrub, 
or train'd up into Standard Plants for Pots. 


SECT. VI. 
Of the GUILDER-ROSE. 


HE Guilder-Roſe bears its Bunches of Whit 
Bloſſoms (as big as a large Tennis-Ball) in My, 
The Plant ſeldom riſes very high, or is capable of 
being kept in a regular Form, therefore is chief 
ropagated for Wilderneſſes, or other wild Places 
Ie elights in a holding Land, and may be raiſe 
from Suckers taken from about the old Roots, either 
in March or September. I am told that this Pla 
may be grafted upon the Elder. 


. 
The PANIS H- BRO OM. 


Beauty in its Leaves, yet the Spikes of Nella 


to, 


T HE Spaniſh Broom, altho' there is no greit 
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Finvers, which it puts forth in June, makes it a 
plant very deſirable in our Gardens, It is an irre- 
gular Plant, by no means to, be brought into any 
Form by the Gardener, It may be planted in 
Wilderneſs Works with other Flowering Shrubs, 
among which it makes a great Shew. We may 
raiſe it from Seeds ſown in March in light Earth 
and alſo by laying down the tender Branches in 
the fame Month, and cutting them at the Joints, 
after the Manner of Carnation Layers : But this 
laſt Way is not ſo certain, and more troubleſome 
than the raiſing of them from Seeds. 

I cannot forbear taking Notice in this Place of 
the common Engliſh Broom, and the Furze-buſh, as 
Plants well enough worthy our Care ; the firſt to 
mix with the Shrubs of the Wilderneſs, and the 
other to be trained into Figured Plants; theſe are 
both raiſed from Seeds ſown in March, and will not 
bear tranſplanting after they are one Year old, 
without great Care. I have ſeen ſome Plants of 
the Furze-Buſh cultivated in Gentlemens Gardens, 
not any ways inferior to the Beauties of the moſt 
valuable Ever-Greens. It is tonſile as the Tem, and 
in my Opinion exceeds it in one Reſpect, i. e. that 
it bloſſoms in all Seaſons of the Vear; and was it 
not ſo common, I doubt not but it would be more 
frequently planted in our Gardens than any other 
Ever-Green, If it be kept well cut, it makes moſt 
beautiful and impenetrable Hedges. | 


SE CT. vn. 
Of the LABURNUM: 


T HE Laburnum is an agreeable Shrub, or ra- 
ther a little Tree. I have ſeen it above twenty 
Foot high, cover'd with its beautiful Strings of 
rellow Flowers in May and June, and yielding 

"OY I - Plenty 
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Plenty of Fruit, which ripens about Septemiyy, 
This Plant reſiſts our ſevereſt Froſts, and vil 
— the moſt open Expoſure, as well as under 


Shade of large Trees: It is commonly plants 
the other Flowering Shrubs of the Wilder. 


among 

neſs, and may be caſily raiſed from the Seeds ſown 
in March, and tranſplanted without Difficulty tuo 
Years after it is come up. 


. 
Of the MEZ ER EON. 


HE Gardeners know two Sorts of Meeren, 
viz. that with the Red Flower, and the Whit 
ing Sort: The firſt is common enough in 
every Garden, but that with the Jbite Hower i 
rare; they are both of them Dwarfs, ſeldom riſing 
higher than three Foot, but have two Excellencis 
which make them more valuable than much taller 
Trees: Their Stalks are cloathed with the Flower; 
in January, and the Air is then perfumed with 
their delightful Odours: They remain a long while 
in Bloſſom, and are afterwards no leſs beautifully 
ud. with their Fruits, I know no other way 
of propagating them, than by ſowing the Seeds in 
March, ff you can ſave them from the devouring 
Birds which delight in them. I have eat ſome of 
the Berries, which were not unpleaſant to the 
Taſte, but about an Hour after I. had ſwallow 
them, I found an extraordinary Heat in my 
Throat, which cauſed a violent burning Pain for 
above twelve Hours. It would be well enough 
worth our Enquiry, Whether the Seeds of all for- 
ward blowing Plants are not hot, in proportion to 
thoſe of the Mezereon? and, whether their extri- 
ordinary Heat is not one Means of their carl 

3 Sprouting* 
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Sprouting * This Plant may well enough be intro- 
duced into the Parterre, as it is a flow Grower, or 
in Wilderneſs-works for its delightful Bloſſoms, but 
chiefly into a M inter- garden. A loamy Soil is moſt 


proper for 1t. 


ier, 
Of the SPIRZA FRUTEX. 


HIS Plant, known to the Gardeners by the 
Name of Spiræa Frutex, bloſſoms about Au- 
guſt, yielding Spikes of Flowers of a Pink-colour : 
The Shrub ſeldom exceeds three Foot in height ; it 
is beautiful in its Flower, and is a Plant which ſhould 
not be wanting in a Garden. It may be propagated 
from Suckers taken off. in March, and planted ina 


light Soil. | | 
SECT XL 
Of the ARBOR FUDA. 


HIS Plant is very common in the moſt South- 
ern Parts of Europe, but I have received the 
Seeds of it alſo from America, (I think from Yir- . 
gima.) I have ſown them in Marth, and raiſed 
great numbers of them, and they are now com- 
mon enough in moſt curious Gardens. This Plant 
will riſe very high, even to a pretty large Tree; but 
1s more frequently planted againſt a Wall with us, 
than in the open Ground. It bears its beautiful 
Roſe-colour Blooms in Cluſters about March or 
April, even before the Leaves are open'd. Dr. Comp- 
ton, the late learned Biſhop of Londen, eat of the 
Flowers in his Sallets, and =_ a very large m_ 
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of it againſt a Wall in his Garden. The Play i 
hardy enough to reſiſt our Froſts, and I doubt ng 
but would do well in Wilderneſi- words, among 
other flowering Shrubs. It loves a loamy Soil. 


SECT. XI. 


Of the MARACOC, or PASSION. 
TREE. 


HERE are ſeveral Sorts of Paſſion. Jetz 
ſome of them Ever-Greens, others Perdifal 
others dying to the Root every Winter, and othen 
which are annual Plants, I have reckon'd nex 
thirty Sorts of them at the Phyſick-Garden at An. 
fterdam, where were the greateſt Varieties 
them that ever I have ſeen, But as it is not ny 
Purpoſe here to particularize any ſort of Plau, 
which is not capable of reſiſting the Weather of 
our Climate without Shelter; ſo I ſhall only tak i 
notice of one Sort, commonly known to our Gar- 
deners, and endeavour to rectify a Miſtake con- 
cerning the Paſſion-Tree, which I believe many ar 
ſſeſsd of. It is ſaid that we have at leaſt two 
hardy Kinds of them in England, viz. the Fruit 
bearing-kind, and the common Sort, which bear 
no Fruit ; but this is a Miſtake, they are both one, 
but the Difference of Culture makes one barren, 
the other fruitful : But before I proceed to u 
down the Culture of this Plant, it may perhaps be 
expected I ſhould ſay ſomething of the Flower and 
Fruit, which are ſo remarkable, as well for ther 
ſingular Beauties, as for the ſtrange Account givel 
of the Flower by the Spaniſh Friars, upon the! 
firſt Diſcovery of it in the Miſt-· Indies. The Mow? 
is about four Inches over when it is full-blown; * 
has ten white Petals, within which are placed 2 
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about the Bottom of the Stile two Rows of Stami- 
neous-like Threads of a purple Colour; the Stile, 
which ſomewhat reſembles the Pedeſtal of a Pil- 
lar, divides itſelf on the Top into three Parts, 
which turn their Mouths towards the Bottom of the 
Flower; they are of the Colour of Indigo: Beſides 
theſe three Tubes, juſt below that Part of the S/ile 
where they unite, are placed five Stamina, ſpread- 
ing themſelves in a Star-like Figure, with yellow 
Apices on their Points. At the Footſtalk of every 
Flower is a Whirle or Claſper, and to that is joined 
the Leaf of the Plant.deeply cut on the Edges, as 
here repreſented, It is called the Paſſion-Tree, for 
that by the Contrivance of the Friars, who, in a 
counterfeit Figure of it, when it was firſt diſco- 
ver d, added ſome things wanting in the natural 
Flower, they made it, as it were, an Epitome of our 
Saviour's Paſſion. The Story perhaps, as I have 
it, may not be unacceptable ro my Reader: The 
ten Petals, ſay they, repreſent the ten Apoſtles, 
and at the ſame time put the Queſtion; - that there 
were twelve: But they anſwer,” That Judas had 
hang'd himſelf, and Peter had deny'd his Maſter, 
The Stamineous-like Parts which ſpread themſelves 
on the Flower, they liken to a Glory; and the ſmall 
purple Threads which ſtand round the Bottom of 
the Stile, is a ſuppoſed Crown of Thorns. The Stile 
which is in the Middle of the Flower, ſerves them 
for the Pillar, to which, they ſay, the Fewws bound 
thoſe Malefactors whom they ſcourged ; and that 
they may not want any part of the Story, they 
turn the Claſper into a Cord, and the Leaf into a 
Hand. The three Diviſions on the Top of the 
Stile, they turn into three Nails; and taking off 
one of the five Stamina's with its Apex, call it a 
Hammer, andthe four others remaining make a Croſs ; 
the three Mabaſtries at the Bottom of the Flower 
arc {aid to repreſent the three Soldiers who caſt lots 1 
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and the Time between the Opening and Shutting up 
of every Flower being juſt three Days, is enough 
to compleat the Story. Thus ſuperſtitious Perſon; 
ſemper ſibi ſomnium fingunt. The old Herbaliſt 
have mentionꝰd ſomewhat of this Story, but I found 
it mightily improved when I was at Bruſſels, even 
beyond what I have here mention'd. 

But, to proceed to the Culture of this Play: 
That it may bear Fruit, we muſt plant it in very 

moiſt and cool Places, where it may be continually 
fed with Water : This I learn'd from a Letter from 
the Weſt- Indies, wherein it was made an Inhabitant 
of Swampy Places. I have fince that time ſeen 2 
Tree of this fort with above three hundred ripe 
Fruits upon it, at Mr. Greening's, Nurſery-man 
at Brentford, which was planted in Cow-dung, and 
had, from time to time, the Place about it reney- 
ed with the ſame cooling Soil: And likewiſe it ha 
ripen'd Fruit at Mr. Fairchild's at Hoxton, whom! 
have ſo often had occaſion to mention. The 
Fruit were ſhaped like Lemons, and of the fame 
Colour ; they were filled with a beautiful red Pulp 
and Seeds, like the Fruit of a Pomegranate, and 
were not diſagreeable to the Taſte : But the largeſt 
Fruit of this Plant, which I have yet ſeen, ws 
ſent ſome time ſince to the Royal Society, by a Cu- 
rious Gentleman, I think, living ſomewhere in the 
Weſt Part of England, with an Account of his 
Method of raiſing them. He had a large Tre a. 
gainſt one Side of his Houſe, which happening to 
grow over a Drain which went from his Kitchen, 
and lay fo ſhallow, that the Roots of this Paſjor- 
Tree found their way into it, the Tree then began w 
produce Fruit. 

From theſe Obſervations, I was inform'd of 
the moſt proper Way to cultivate this Plam for 
the Production of its Fruit; and the Directions 
have given to ſeveral of my Friends to lay 1 
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of Cow-dung about the Roots, and even then to 
keep it frequently water d in the Flowering S:aſon, 
has been ſufficient to ſhew them Fruit enough to 
atisfy their Curioſity. We op ct, 

We may raiſe this Plant either from the Seeds 
own in March, or by Layers in the ſame Month 
and every Cutting of it about May or June, will 
ſtrike root, if they be planted in fine Earth. It 
is ſo quick in its Growth, that I have ſeen ſome 
Branches of it about 18 Foot long in one Summer, 
and is fo hardy, that the moſt ſevere Froſts of 
our Clime will not deſtroy the Roots, altho' per- 
haps the Plant to all appearance has periſhed above 
Ground. In the laſt great Froſt, I began to de- 
ſpair of two very large Plants, which ſtood abroad, 
and were even cut down to the Ground, without 
hope of Recovery ; but the May following, from 
the Fibres only which remain'd, there ſprung up 
above 50 ſmall Plants from each Root. We muſt 
remark, that it is only the ſmall Shoots of this 
Plant that produces Flowers ; ſo that in the Nail- 
ing and Pruning of this'Tree, we muſt be ſure to 
leave ſome of theſe to have early Bloſſoms ; for 
us from the early Bloſſoms we may only expect 
Fruit, | 


'#. © oÞy Bis + 
Of the SENNA, 


HERE. are ſeveral Kinds of Senna diſtin- 
guiſh'd by various Names among the Gar- 


which are commonly known and made uſe of, vix. 
the Scorpion Senna and the Bladder Senna: The firſt 


krving of our Care, the Bloſſoms ſhewing them- 
H 3 ſelves 


deners ; but there are only two Sorts of them 


„ in my Opinion, the moſt beautiful, and de- 
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ſelves as well in Autumn, as in the Spring Seaſon: 
They both make pretty Shrubs for Wildernek. 
works, and may be propagated for that Uſe, ei. 
ther by ſowing the Seeds towards the latter End of 
March, or by laying down the tender Twigs in 
the Earth, in April or May; which ſoon ftrike 
root, and may be tranſplanted without difficulty, 
They love a loamy Earth, and grow well in the 
Shade. | 


ser. XIV. 
Of the TULIP-TREE. 


Have already ſaid ſomething of this Tre at 

the Beginning of this Chapter, eſpecially con- 
cerning that now growing at my Lord Peter. 
borough's. It is a Plant of the Wood, and will 
not proſper abroad in a more open Expoſure; 
which I repeat, becauſe it is ſeldom that our 
Gardeners regard that Nicety in the Culture of 
New Plants. The Tulip-Tree ſhould be ſet among 
ſuch Trees as are deſign'd for Groves; it will riſe 
to as great a Height as any of our Timber Tree, 
Its L-aves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Maple; 
and its Flowers, which begin to open in Juby, are 
only found at the Extremities of the Branches. 
They have ſome ſmall Reſemblance of a Tulip, but 
not enough, I think, to give the Name to the 
Tree, The Petals are of a yellow Colour, ſome- 
what variegated with Vermilion ; the Fruit, which 
ſucceeds them, is like the Cones of the Fir-Trer, 
but does not come to perfection in England: How- 
ever, as we frequently receive good Seeds of it 
from Virginia and Carolina, I ſhall give my Reader 
an Experienced Method of raiſing them; for it 
is very difficult to propagate them from Layers 
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Mr. Fairchild ſowed the Seeds of them in Pots, 
about Anguſt, and ſet them under Shelter all the 
Winter; the Spring following they came up with- 
out the help of a hot Bed. This Time of ſowing 
the Seeds is neceſſary to be obſerv'd ; for I have 
often try'd them in the Spring, but could not raiſe 
them at that Seaſon, The young Plants may be 
tranſplanted into ſingle Pots at two Years Growth, 
and muſt have Shelter in the Winter for the firſt 
nine Years at leaſt, till they have Strength enough 
to reſiſt the Severity of our Froſt; they may then 
be planted in the natural Ground, as I have di- 
rected, but rather in a ſandy Soil than any other. 


} 


SECT. XV, 
Of thy POMEGRANATE, 


E know two Sorts of this Plant, viz. that 
with the ſingle Flower, and the double 
Bloſſom- kind: They are both hardy enough to 
withſtand the Severities of our Winters, and are 
propagated by laying down the young Shoots in 
March. The Bloſſoms of each of them are of a 
moſt beautiful ſcarlet Colour, the ſingle ones ſet- 
ting frequently for Fruit, and ſometimes ripeniſn 
with us. I have ſeen ſome headed Plants of each 
Sort; but I rather adviſe them to be planted 
in Hedges or Wilderneſs- works, where they may 
be in leſs danger of the Knife or Shears. Some 
have made Arbours of them, which have been ex- 
tremely pleaſant. Theſe Plants love a light Soil, 
and may be tranſplanted either in the Spring or Au- 
tumn Seaſon, 
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88. T. XVI. 
of th A LTH A.- FRUTE X. 


E find two Sorts of this Plant (common- 
ly) in the Gardens, differing from each 
other in the Colour of their Flowers, the one 
white, and the other purple : They may be pro- 
3 from Layers in September, or Suckers ta- 
'ken from about the Roots at that time, and like- 
wiſe from the Seeds ſown in March, and are uſed 
chiefly in Wilderneſs-works. The Bloſſoms appear 
in Auguſt in great numbers, and afford a delightful 
Proſpect: They will grow in any Soil, with little 
trouble to the Gardener. 


SE CT. XVI 


Of the Double-bloſſom'd Vrgin's- Bower, the 
Maxechitle, or Scarlet Jaſmine, Perwinkle, 
and French Willow. 


HE firſt of theſe, i. e. the Virgir's-Bower, 

may be raiſed from Layers in September, and 
ſome ſay, from Cuttings likewiſe : The Flowers 
are of a Violet-colour, and appear in great num- 
bers, almoſt covering the Plant ; It loves a light 
Soil; and as it is of a twining nature, muſt be ſup- 
ported with Stakes. It may either be planted 
againſt a Wall, or ſet among the other Flowering 
Inhabitants of the Wilderneſs. 

The Maxechitle, . or Scarlet Faſmine, is by ſome 
Gardeners called the Trumpet-Flower : It is allo 
twining Plant like the former, and may be raiſed 
either from Layers or Cuttings in gay 
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Flowers, which it produces in abundance about 
May or June, are rather of an Orange Colour than 
a Scarlet; it is commonly planted againſt Walls, 
tho! I am apt to believe it might maintain itſelf in 
Wilderneſs Works, or more open Places. This 
alſo loves a light Soil, and frequent Waterings in 
the Summer: Seaſon. | 

There are ſeveral Sorts of Perwincle cultivated 
by the Gardeners; it is a creeping Plant, eaſily 
ſtriking Root, if it be laid in the Earth about 
March, or will grow of Cuttings planted in Septem- 
ber. Its pretty Blue Flowers make an le 
Shew in the Summer. This Plant indeed hardly 
deſerves the Name of a Shrub; but as it is not 
ſtrictly of the Herbaceous Race, I take the Liberty 
to ſpeak of it in this Chapter; and becauſe, when 
it is ty'd up to Stakes, it may very well be reckon'd 
a fit Companion for Flowering Shrubs : This, with 
the reſt, may be planted in Wilderneſs Works, and 
in Pots, (for the Ornament of Parterres) to prevent 
the too great Increaſe of its Sucters, which would 
be apt to over-run the Borders. It delights in 
moiſt Ground and Shade. 

The French Willow is alſo one of the Dwarfs of 
this Chapter, and is rather a greater Increaſer 
than the former, produces incredible Numbers of 
Suckers about the Root, which may be taken off 
and tranſplanted, either in the Spring or Autumn 
Seaſons : If we plant it in Wilderneſs Works, it 
will ſoon over-ſpread the Ground; but if it be 
deſired in the Parterre for the ſake of its pretty 
IE Flowers, the Roots muſt be confined in 

ots. 

Thus I think I have mentioned every fort of 
Flowering Shrub and Tree known to the Gardeners, 
and have given ſuch Directions for their Culture 
and Management in Gardens, as I have myſelf 
experienced, I might indeed have added to _ 

S 
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the Barberry and Almond, which produce ſuch 4. | , 


ble Flowers; but as thoſe Trees are chiefly ce. | 
ted for the Fruits they bear, ſo I ſhall not 
take any further Notice of them, till I ſpeak of ( 
Fruits in general. I ſhall conclude this Chapter WAY 1 
with taking Notice once more, that every one f 
the Flowering Shrubs I have mentioned, may he | a 
cultivated in Garden Pots, and fo placed from time t 
to time, as they bloſſom, in the Borders; by which 
Method a Gardener may change the Face of his 
Parterre every Week, and ſupply it conſtantly with 
. freſh Beauties. 
7 
ea 
CHAP. IV. - 
Of the Perennial Flowers, the talleſt Blowers, ac 
H 
| I Intend in this Chapter to ſpeak of ſuch Flow ha 
ers as remain for many Years in the Ground, th 
Growing, Bloſſoming, and Increaſing; and as they m 
are moſt of them ſuch as will riſe to a conſidera- are 
ble Height, are therefore the moſt proper to be be. 
planted in the middle of Borders, and chiefly in hig 
large Gardens. I ſhall ſet down, as near as I can nil 
remember, their ſeveral Heights, and recommend the 
that they be planted in Places proportionable to the 
their ſeveral Altitudes, that if it is poſſible one in 
may not find ſuch intolerable Miſtakes as are fre- pre 
quently committed in many Places, of planting m 
Dwarfs in the midſt of a Border, and ſome of the anc 
moſt Gigantick Kinds of Flowers for Edgings ; but _ 
that in the planting a Border or Bed of Flower, b 
we may judiciouſly mix the ſeveral Sorts, fo as to = 


have not only ſome of them in Bloſſom every 
Month 
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Month of the Year, but that they may be fo diſ- 


poſed as to appear gradually one above the other, 
and add Beauty to each other by their Variety of 
Colours; for which End I ſhall add a Figure of a 


Bed of Earth four Foot wide, divided in the Man- 


ner I propoſe, and ſet down the proper Flowers 
allotted for each Diviſion of it, when I have men- 
tioned the ſeveral Sorts, and their Culture. 


8 EC T. 1 
Of the HOLTO CRS. 
HIS Plant, as it is always raisd from Seeds, 


ſo are the Flowers commonly different. from 
each other, I have ſeen about ten ſeveral Sorts of 


them in one Garden, which if the Syſtem of the _ 


Generation of - Plants be true, may happen from 
accidental coupling of one with the other: Their 
Flowers are commonly double, and ſo cannot per- 
haps be very eaſily impregnated with other Farina 
than their own, otherwiſe we might have had 
many more Varieties of them: . However, as they 
are, they neither want Beauty nor Stature, ſeldom 
bearing their Flower Stems leſs than fix Foot 
high from the Ground, which are commonly gar- 
niſh'd with their Roſe - like Bloſſoms above half 
their Height. Their Seeds are ſown in March in 
the natural Zarth; and tho* they do not lie long 
in the Ground before they come up, yet they 
produce no Flowers till the following Year. They 
may be tranſplanted about September or March, 
and will begin to flower in July or Auguſt : They 
require a rich Earth, and frequent Waterings 
in the Summer, to make them large. Theſe re- 
main good ſeveral Years, and may for their Du- 
ration, as .well as their Magnitude, take place 

among 
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among the Flowering Shrubs in Wilderneſs-works, 
or be planted in Lines in Avenues of Trees, where 
Cattle cannot come to deſtroy them; ſometime; 
in the moſt remote or open Parts of large Gar. 
dens, where their Red, White, Purple, or Black 
Flowers, afford a beautiful Proſpect. They die to 
the Ground every Winter, and ſhoot out again 
the following Spring ; and I am inform'd, that 
ſome have increasd them by parting their Root 
in March. | 


. 
Of the Perennial Sun-Flower. 


HIS Plant bloſſoms about the ſame time 

with the former, and will bear its Hower- 
ſtems near ſix Foot high, if it be encouraged with 
rich Earth, and well watered in the Summer 
Months. The yellow Flowers which it produces, 
reſembling ſo many Stars, are very delightful, 
but are not ſo large as thoſe of the Annual Kind, 
It may be propagated from Seed ſown in Mart), 
or Slips of the Root taken off at that time, and 
tranſplanted. The Summer Shoots of this Plau, 
like thoſe of the former, always periſh at the Ap- 
proach of Winter, and are 2 by others 
in the following Spring. It will grow in the Shade 
and almoſt any Soil, and is even capable of reſiſt 
ing the Smoke of London, where it is often cult: 
vated in Pots. It may be planted as a Companion 
with the Helyock. 
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-'$E CT. IL 
Of the Aſters or Star- Worts. 


H E Curious Botaniſts reckon about twenty 
Sorts of Star-worts ; and I think IT have ſeen 
the Figures of about 15 different Kinds of them. 
Their ſeveral Names and Deſcriptions would be 
tedious to my Reader: And ſince they are all 
propagated after the fame manner, the mentioning 
only of two Sorts, which I eſteem to be preferable 
to the reſt, may ſuffice for the Inſtruction of any 
Planter. | 

That Sort which is the talleſt of the two, which 
I ſhall recommend, is known to the Gardeners by 
the Name of the Oober-Flower : It bears its purple 
Flowers about October, upon Stalks of about four 
Foot from the Ground, and is not inferior in its 


#558 


mer Beauty to any Flower in the Spring. I cannot for- 
ces, bear taking notice in this place, that the Flowers 
thy], of the Autumn Seaſon are inclining to the darker 
Lind. Degrees of Colour; this and other Afers, which 
arch, blow late, produce purple Bloſſoms ; the Saffron-Cro- 
and cus has purple Flowers, and the Autumn Cyclamen 
lan, 1s tending to that Colour; Stock-Fuly-Flowers, 
Ap- which bloſſom about the End of the Year, are all 


nclining to Purple; and the Colchiums likewiſe, 
which are Autumn-blowing Flowers, are ſtain'd 
with the fame Colour. I think it would be well 
worth the Enquiry of the Curious, whether this 
Purple, which reigns in the Autumn among Flow- 
ers, does not proceed from the Quality of the 
Earth at that Time, whoſe pureſt Juices are then 
exhauſted, But, to return to the Culture of this 
After or Oftober-Flower : It is fo apt to increaſe in 
ts Roots, that without it be confined in Pots, ei- 
ther as I have directed for the foregoing Plants, or 

as 
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as a moſt Curious and Learned Gentleman in the 
Art of Gardening, Samuel Reynardſon Eſq; of Hi. 
lingdon, has been uſed to plant it (in Pots with. 
out Bottoms) it will quickly ovet-run the Ground; 
every Slip taken from the Root in March wil 
grow in any, Soil or Expoſure, and make a good 
Shew that Year. It is a fit Companion for the 
talleſt Flowers. 

The Valian Star-wort is the other Sort which! 
would recommend to the Gardener; it produces is 
Purple Flowers in Auguſt and September upon Stalks 
of about two Foot high, this may be managed like 
the former ; but as it is of a lower Stature, ſhould 
be planted in leſſer Gardens, and ſmaller Works 
than the other. 
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SECT. Iv. 
Of the Everlaſting P E A. 


THIS Plant is likewiſe durable, and may very 
well be placed among the talleſt Plants; it 

is raiſed from Seeds ſown in March, but does not 
Bloſſom till the ſecond Year after ſowing. The 
Flowers, which are of a Peach-bloom Colour continue 
Blowing for above two Months. Doctor Gren 
tells us, that the Bloſſoms of this Plant, if they are 
ſteeped ſome time in Spirits of Wine, will produce 
a fine liquid Blue Colour, equal to that of Ulirs 
Marine. The Plant will hardly bear tranſplanting, 
without great Care to put it immediately in the 
Earth; the proper Seaſon for it is March, or & 
foon as the Haulm is wither d. As it is Carr 
Rooted it delights in ſandy Soil, and ſhould be 
planted either near a Tree or ſome Hedge where ! 
may have Support; it will grow about eight Foo 
high, if it be tied to a Stake, SE CI 
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Of the Campanula Pyramidalis, and Canter- 
bury Bells, 


F the Campanula Pyramidalis there are two 

Sorts, one bearing Blue, the other White 
Flowers, upon Stalks which are ſometimes near ſix 
Foot high. Both theſe kinds have been chiefly 
cultivated in Pots for the adorning of Chimneys, 
in the Summer Months, but they will grow very 
well in the natural Ground, if the Slips about the 
Roots are parted in March, They delight in San- 
dy Soil, and are very proper Ornaments for the 
middle Row of Flowers in large Borders ; they 
bloſſom in July and Auguſt. 

The Canterbury-Bells have Bloſſoms of a deeper 
Blue than thoſe of the Campanula Pyramidalis; the 
Flower-Stems are commonly about three Foot high, 
ſo that this Plant is proper for the middle of Bor- 
ders in large Gardens; it is raiſed from Seeds ſown 
in March, but does not bloſſom till the ſecond Year 
after ſowing; the time of removing the Seedling 
Plants is either in Auguſt, or the March after they 
are come up. 


8s E Cr. VI. 
Of the PRITMROSE-T RE E. 


HE Primroſe-Tree, ſo call'd by the Gardeners 
becauſe the Bloſſoms are ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the common Primroſe in Smell, Shape, and 
Colour, the Flower-Stems will ſometimes riſe near 
three Foot high, and produces Flowers in June; 
the Sced is ripe about Auguſt, and muſt be fo 


in 
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in the natural Ground in March, towards the la: 
ter end of the Month. The Seedling Plants will 
not bloſſom till the ſecond Year, therefore ſhould 
be ſown in a Nurſery, and the young Plants te. 


MM - 


moved to proper Places the Auguſt after they ar f 
come up. This Plant alſo is proper for the mid. 5 
dle of Borders in large Gardens, and will grow in 8 
| ot, 

SE CE VI. th 

1 

Of the LILLIE S and MARTAG ON 4 
Ltho* the Lilly and Martagon are properly ” 
bulbous rooted Plants, yet for their Extra- its 
ordinary Stature above all other Bulbs that I knoy, ye 
I ſhall place *em among the Giants of this Chapter, ma 
and beſides, as their Roots flouriſh the better for oth 
remaining conſtantly in the Ground, I think is 
may well enough take Place among the Plants I am my 
now deſcribing. The Lillies are what I ſhall firſt cre: 
examine, of which there are many kinds, viz, th: fror 
Common White Lilly, the Double Bloſſom d White Lilly, the 
the Striped Lilly, the Orange Lilly, the Flemmin ted 
Lilly, the Roman Lilly, and eſpecially a new for whi 
which Mr. Fairchildhas lately receiv*d from Abroad, I f 
whoſe Flowers are elegantly ſtriped with Scarlet whe 
and White. Theſe Lillies are all of them props wiſh 
gated after the ſame manner, by parting ther Obſ 
Roots when the Leaves are vacant about July or i me a 
Auguſt; they all of them blow about the ſame time, that 
in May and June, upon Flower-ſtems of three Foot mam 
high, or thereabouts, and equally delight in open coye 
Sandy Soil; they are very proper Plants for the , Pleat 
middle of Borders in great Gardens, or to e Wi aim; 
planted under Hedges in long Walks, except tt T 
firiped White Lilly, which is yet Rarity enough © Turb, 


deſerve 
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deſerve a Place in the niceſt, and even the ſmalleſt 
Garden : But of theſe ſeparately. . 
Firſt, The White Lillies, whether with ſingle, o 
Jouble Flowers, have no other difference than in 
the make of their Bloſſoms z that with /ingle Flow- 
en is in my Opinion, preferable to the other, 
which is call'd the Double Bloſſom ; the Firſt has 
large perfect Flowers in good Quantities, and the 
aber, miſ-ſhapen Bloſſoms without any other Deſert 
than their Novelty. What is call'd the Striped 
White Lilly, differs only from the Common Sort 
with ſingle Bloſſoms, in having its Leaves curiouſly 
edged with a Cream-colour : It is ſo beautiful in the 
Winter, that few of the gayeſt Plants exceed it. 
The Orange-Lilly, ſo calld from the Colour of 
its Flowers, is very ornamental in Gardens, and a 
very proper Companion for the bite Lilly, and 
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ter, makes an agreeable Mixture with it; and the 
for other, which bears its Bulbs on the Flower-ſtalks, 
1 is very deſirable for its beautiful red Flowers, 
am 


as well as for its ſingular way. of 1 its In- 
creaſe, It would be well worth our Enquiry, 
from whence thoſe Bulbs have their riſe, whether, 


Lil they do not proceed from Female Bloſſoms impregna- 
min ted by the Farina of the Flowers: I own it is a Caſe 
7 ſort which I have not yet duly conſider'd ; but 1 hope 


| ſhall be able to give a better Account of it, 
when I have examin'd it more ſtrictly: And1 could 


ropa. wiſh every curious Reader would communicate his 
their Obſervations upon Caſes of this Kind, directed for 
or in meat Mr. Pembertor's the Publiſher of theſe Papers 
time, that by a mutual Correſpondence of Curious Men, 
Foot many Myſteries in Planting might perhaps be diſ- 
open cover d and brought to light for the Profit and 
r the Pleaſure of Mankind, which is the chief End I 
to de an at in theſe Papers. 
pt the The Martagons, called by ſome Gardeners Turks 
(0 Turbants, or CurPd Lillies, differ from the Lillies I 
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have already mentioned in the Frame and Order of 
their Flowers; the Bloſſoms of the Martagons 
downward, and have their Petals or Flower-leay, 
curl'd or turn'd up, which the Lilies have not; by 
the Roots, Flower-ſtems, and Leaves, are not unlike 
thoſe of the Lilly; and, in reſpect to their Culture 
are ordered in the ſame manner, and love a light, 
ſandy Soil. They moſt of them blow about two 
Foot high, except the Virginian Martagon, which 
is commonly three Foot in its Flower-ſtem ; ther 
Hlawers are of ſeveral Colours, ſome yellow, other 
ſearlet, and are variouſly ſpotted ; but the Virginia 
Kind far exceeds all others for its beautiful Flower, 
and is found but in few Places. They are all d 
them proper for Parterres. 


SECT VII. 
Of the FOX-GLOYE. 


of Fox-Gloves ; the firſt or talleſt Sort they 
call 1ron-colour'd Fox-Glove ; the other two are di- 
ſtinguiſhed likewiſe by the Colours of their Ham- 
ers, viz, the Purple and the bite. They are alla 
them rais'd from Seed ſown in March, but do not 
bloſſom till the ſecond Year after ſowing ; the Fm 
ers commonly appear in May or June. The fin 
blows about four or five Foot high, the other tw 
about three Foot, Theſe Plants delight in the 
Shade, and thrive well in a loamy Soil. 


T H E curious Gardeners cultivate three Sort 


SECT. 
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er. IE 
Of Mulleins and Moth-Mulleins. 


HES E Kinds of Plants are very rampant, 
and therefore very proper Companions for 
the others of this Chapter; few of them bloſſoming 
lower than four Foot, but ſome ſix Foot high : 
They are all raiſed from Seeds ſown in Autumn, or 
if Conveniency will not permit at that time, 
March will ſerve. They delight in a ſandy Soil and 
ſhady Places; and altho' they are moſt of them 
wild Plants, yet the beautiful Spikes or Flowers 
which they produce in the Summer, renders them 
worthy our Regard. There are many Kinds of 
them bearing Flowers of different Colours, ſome 
Mile, others Yellow, Red, Brown, Purple, Black 
and Green: So that I ſee no reaſon why they ſhould 
not be cultivated among other tall Plats in large 
Gardens, They bloſſom the ſecond Year after 
Sowing. 


r 
Of the ACANTHUS. 


HIS Plant is very rarely found in the Gar- 
dens about London; and I do not remember 
to have ſeen it in above four Gardens in England, 
notwithſtanding its Curioſity and eaſy Culture. 
The Flowers appear in June upon Stalks of above 
two Foot high, they are ſhaped like the Bloſſoms 
of the Fox-Glove, and are of a Peach-bloom Colour : 
The Leaves of the Plant are alſo not without their 
Beauties; full of Thorns as any Thiſtle, and pret- 
fly variegated. The Seeds muſt be ſown in March, 
12 but 
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but will not bloſſom until the ſecond or third Year 
They love a ſandy Soil and Shade. 


ser. XL 
of the WHITE HELLEBORE, 


HHERE are two Kinds of the White Hall. 
bore, one with reddiſb-black Flowers, and the 
other with greeniſh Flowers ; the firſt bloſſoms in 
May, and the other the following Month. The 
Leaves, Roots and Stature of both Kinds are much 
alike, both having curPd, plated Leaves, and bl. 
ſoming about four Foot high. The Leaves are of 
themſelves a pretty Ornament, and the lag: 
Spikes of their Flowers are ſurprizingly beautiful 
for their odd Colours; they both die to the Ron 
in Winter, and are propagated from Off. ſets parte 
in March, and planted in a rich, light Soil. Thek 
Plants ate proper for large Gardens ; and with 
them I ſhall conclude this Chapter, and proceed to 
treat of ſuch Flowers as are leſs rampant, and take 
up leſs room in Gardens. 


CHAP, V. 
Of the Middle- 2'd Perennial Flowers. 


N this Chapter 1 ſhall mention ſuch Perenm | 


Flowers as are of middle ſtature, and leſs ram. 
ou than the former, and conſequently are prope! 
nhabitants for ſmaller Gardens, The firſt I ſhal 


treat of is the Valerian, and its Kinds, 
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SECT. 1 
Of the VAL E RIAN. 


HERE are three Plants known to the Gar- 
1 deners by the Name of Valerian, and diſtin- 
iſhed from one another as follows, Dodineuss 
or Red Valerian, Garden or White Valerian, and the 
Greek Valerian; all theſe bloſſom about the ſame 
time of the Year, in May and June, and may be 
raiſed from Seed ſown in March. The firſt, 7. e. 
the Red Valerian, 1s of leſs duration than the other 
two; it bloſſoms about two Foot high, bearing great 
quantities of ſmall red Flowers, I have not try'd 
whether it be increas'd by parting the Roofs, but 
have propagated many Plants of the other Kinds 
that way in March. The Garden Valerian bloſſoms 
about the height of the former, bearing Tufts of 
white Flowers, and has this Quality, which is found 
in the firſt, that the Root, when it is broken, yields 
an agreeable Odour. The third Sort, or Greek 
Valerian bloſſoms about a Foot high, bearing pale 
due Flowers in Bunches on the top of its Flower- 
ſtems. This is a Fibrous-rooted Plant, very eaſi- 
ly increaſed by Slips. I have ſeen this Sort with 
8 Leaves common enough in ſeveral Gar- 


SECT. Il. 


Of the Perennial CYANUS, or Blue- 
Bottle. 


HIS Plant is either raiſed from Seeds, or 
I. Propagated from Slips taken from the Root 
n March, The Howers are valuable chiefly for 

[6 their 
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their fair blue Colour, which is the moſt rare of 
any other in the Flowers of Plants; the Flower. 
ſtalks are commonly about two Foot high, bloſſom. 
ing in May and June, and frequently in Autumn 
This Plant loves a light, natural Soil, and an open 
Expoſure. | | 


SECT. II. 


Of the MONKS-HOOD, or Blue 
| Helmet-Flower. 


HIS Hower is very common in the Garden 

remote from London, but in thoſe near the 
City it is rarely found. The Flowers are of a dee 
Blue, and of a ſurprizing Make. They apperr 
upon Stalks of about two Foot high, in May and 
Fune, and are fo poiſonous, that I have heard, the 
Eating only ſix or ſeven of the Bloſſoms in a Sallet, 
has kilPd a Gentleman in France, who was not ap- 
priſed of their evil Quality. It is ſaid, that where 
they grow wild, no Cattle will touch them ; and 
that the Sort of Inſect natural to this Plant, is an 
Antidote againſt the Biting of all venomous Cres. 
tures. We may propagate this Flower by parting 
the Roots in March. It delights in a loamy Soil, 
and Shade, 


SECT. IV. 
Of the. ROSE-CAMPION. 


HERE are three Sorts of Roſe-Campion cul 
tivated in our Gardens, the Red and IU bit 
Flowering-kinds, and the Red Double- Bloſſom: TM) 
all of them blow about a Foot and a half high u 
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June and July. The firſt two Sorts are raiſed 
from Seeds ſown in March, or from Slips taken 
from the Root at that time: And the Double- 
Bloſſom- kind, which produces no Seed, is only pro- 
ted by Slips in the ſame Month. This laſt is a 
deſirable Plant for the extraordinary Colour of its 
Flowers, which is the moſt dazling Red I have ever 
ſeen, A loamy Sail, and open Expoſure, are the 
moſt proper for them, 


SECT. V. 
Of the Double-Flrwer'd ROCKET. 


7 


H E Gardeners know two Sorts of Double 
Rockets, the White Flowering-ſort, and that 
with the Hleſb-colour Flowers: They both blow in 
May upon Stalks of about a Foot and a half high ; 
the White Hlowering-kind is more eſteemed than 
the other, and more commonly found in Gardens, 
Theſe are propagated from Slips taken from about 
the Root, and planted in March in a loamy Soil; 


they delight in an open Expoſure. 


Aer u 
Ofthe BATCHELORS BUTTONS. 


E E Flower called by the Gardeners the 
Batchelors Buttons, is of two Kinds: I mean 
only ſuch as are cultivated in Gardens ; for there 
are other Sorts of them which grow wild, and bear 
only ragged fingle Flowers, and are not thought 
worthy our Care. Theſe double Flowering-kinds 
we only different from each other in the Colour of 
their Flower; the one Red, and the other White: 
I 4 The 
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The Firſt is common enough in moſt Gardens, bu 
the White is more rarely found. They produce 
their Bloſſoms in June and July, upon Stalks tuo 
Foot high. Theſe Plants love Shade and a loam 
Soil, _ are propagated by parting the Rog in 
March. \ 


SECT. VII 
Of the SCARLET LYCHNTIS. 


HE Scarlet Lychnis is a Plant ſo beautiful, 

that it cannot well be wanting in our Gar- 
dens; the ſingle Flowering-ſort, as well as the 
Double-kind, they are both very delightful to the 
Eye: They bear their Truſſes of ſcarlet Flowers up- 
on Stalks ſomewhat more than two Foot high, in 
June and July, and are ſo much eſteem'd, eſpecially 
the Double-ſort, that Gardeners uſually cultivate 
them in Pots for the niceſt Quarters of their Gardens, 
or to ſet in Chimneys in the Summer: This Double- 
kind is increaſed by ſlipping the Root in Mart, 
and that with the ſingle Flower may be propagated 
after the ſame manner, or raiſed in that Month 
from Seeds, which I think bloſſom the firſt Year, 
They love an open Expoſure, and a light, natural 
Soil. 8 


SE CT. VII. 
Of the SW EET WILLIAM. 


F this Plant there are two Sorts with ſingle 
Flowers, and a Double-kind, commonly 
cultivated in Gardens; the Single- ones differ only i 
the Colour of their Flowers ; the one has Inf 
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of Bloſſoms variegated with Red and White, and 
the other Cluſters, of Flowers of a deep Crimſon 
Colour. Theſe two bear their Bloſſoms in June 
ind July, upon Stalks of two Foot high; and the 
luble Flowering Kind produces its beautiful red 
Flowers in the ſame Months upon ſhorter Stems. 
The firſt two Kinds, viz. thoſe with the /ingle 
Flowers, may be raiſed from Seeds ſown in March, 
and will bloſſom the ſecond Year; but the double 
gn is only propagated from Slips taken near the 
Root about March or April, and planted in a loamy 
Earth, which they delight in. The others may 
te alſo increaſed after the ſame Manner, or may 
be laid down in the Earth like Carnation Layers. 


SE CT. IX. 


of th CARNATION or FULY- 
FLOWER, vulg. GILLY-FL OWER, 
PINK S, their ſeveral Kinds. 


HIS admirable Flower is, of all others, the: 
moſt delightful, as well for the agreeable 
Sent, as for its beautiful Colours: The Varieties 
of it are hardly to be number'd, every Year pro- 
ducing new Sorts of it from Seeds. The Garden- 
rs divide it into five Claſſes, which they diſtin- 
guſh by the Names of Pickatees, painted Ladies, 
brarrs, Flakes and Flames, The Flowers of the 
Pickatees are always of a white Ground, ſpotted or 
pounced (as they call it) with Red or Purple. The 
Painted Ladies have their Petals tinged on the up- 
per Side, either with Red or Purple, and the under 
dde of their Flower- Leaves is plain bite. The 
Flowers of the Bizarrs are ſtriped or variegated 
with four diſtin Colours. The Flakes are of two 
Colours only, and thoſe always ſtriped; and the 
Hanes have a red Ground always ſtri * = 
acK, 
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Black, or very dark. Colours. Each of theſe Tri, 
is very numerous; but the Pickatees chiefly, of 
which I have ſeen above one Hundred different 
Sorts in one Garden, every one diftinguiſh'd by 
the Name or Title of ſome Perſon - of Note or Qu. 
tity. The Floriſts likewiſe mark the Properties of 
theſe Flowers, by the Shape of their Flower. Poi; 
that Race of them which blow without burſting, 
are called /ong-podded Flowers; and the other, whoſe 
Petals cannot contain themſelves within the Bounds 
of the Calyx, are called round-podded Flowers. 
have meaſur'd the Bloſſoms of ſome of the lf 
Kinds above four Inches over, but have heard of 
ſoine that were larger. Theſe Flowers are not of 
any certain Height; ſome of them Blowing near 
four Foot, and others not two Foot high ; and the 
Times of their Flowering is alſo as uncertain a 
their Stature, ſome of them beginning their Bloſ- 
ſoms in June, and others not till near Auguſt ; but 
this happens from the different Seaſon of Sowing 
the Seed; thoſe which are put into the Ground 
about March, will blow ſooner than thoſe ſown in 
May; altho* they do not bloſſom till the ſecond 
Year ; however, the Height of their Bloom: is about 
the Middle of June, and it is then the Horiſts have 
their Grand Aſſembly, to ſhew their Varieties, 
and name their new Curioſities. Theſe Flower: 
are propagated either from Seeds or Layers ; and as 
they are ſo particularly admired by all Lovers of: 
Garden, I ſhall be the more exact in the Method 
of their Culture. Firft then, to begin with ther 
Seeds and Manner of ſowing them, my Reader 
may remember, that in the ſecond Chapter of my 
Firſt Part, concerning the Generation of Plants, | 
have endeavour'd to explain, how the Duſt of one 
Flower will impregnate and enliven the Seeds 0 
another; and that from that accidental ay 


the Seeds are ſo changed, as to produce = 
| W 
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with Bloſſoms varying from thoſe of the Mother- 
plant. I have likewiſe ſhewn why double Flowers 
ſeldom bear Seed, which I conjecture is, becauſe 
the Male Parts in them are either not „or 
elſe are confined from Action by the Multiplicity 
of the Petals. This Conſideration leads me to ad- 
viſe the curious Floriſt to plant of every good Sort 
of his double Carnations in Beds, on a Line in the 
Middle; and on each fide of them to ſet at leaſt 
two Rows of ſingle ones of choice Colours, and 
among them ſome Plants of Sweet-Milliam, and of 
the China and Indian Pinks, which have ſuch Va- 
rieties of odd Colours in them as I ſhall mention 
hereafter. The China Pinks and the Sweet-Williams, 
bearing ſingle Flowers as well as the ſingle Carna- 
tions, may have Opportunities of communicating 
their Farina into the Cells of the double ones, and 
ſet their Seeds, which if they do, we ſhall not onl 

gather a larger Quantity than we could otherwite 
expect, but likewiſe be aſſured of great Varieties 
from them. If we have good Fortune enough to find 
the Seed Veſſels begin to ſwell, we muſt guard them 
carefully againſt two Evils, Earwigs and Wet; the 
firſt may be deftroy*'d by hanging Heog's Hoofs, the 
Bowls of Tobacco-Pipes, or Lobſter's Claws on the 
Tops of the Sticks which ſupport the Flowers, and 
killing the Yermin, which will lodge in them, every 
Morning. And to preſerve the ſwelling Fruit 
from rotting by too much Wei, ſhelter the Flowers 
with little Baſons or Trenchers, which will like- 
wiſe ſerve to keep off the too great Heat of the 
dun, which would hinder their Growth. With 
this Care you may expect to find the Seeds ready 
to gather towards the latter End of September. This 
Work muſt be done when the Weather is dry, if 
poflible, left after all our Pains they grow mouldy 
and decay. Gather the Sceds with the Stalks they 
gow upon, and let them remain in that State ex- 
poſed 
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poſed to the Sun through a Glaſs for a Month or 
two without opening any of the Huſes or Seed Ve; 
ſels till the Time they are to be ſown, which, ac. 
cording to my Opinion, is beſt done in April, n 
the following Compoſt. 

Take two Load of Sandy Loam (as the Gar. 
deners call it) or of my Medium Soil, to which add 
one Load of well conſumed Melon Earth; ſiſt 
theſe well together, and let your Heap lie for 4 
Time to mellow, then fift it a ſecond Time, either 
to ſow the Carnation Seeds in, or to plant 
Layers or Roots of them upon. Having fill'd your 
Pots with this Earth, and ſmooth'd it on the Top, 
ſprinkle on your Seeds, and covering them half an 
Inch with the ſame Compoſt, preſs it gently witha 
Board, and let them ſtand expoſed to the Weather; 
the Szed will be up in about three Weeks, and the 
young Plants big enough to tranſplant in Beds the 
July following: They muſt be ſet about ten Inches 
diſtant one from another, and ſhaded from the 
Sun with Mats for about three Weeks, unco- 
vering them every Evening for the Benefit of the 
refreſhing Dews. The ſecond Year after ſowing, 
you may expect many Varieties from the ſeed- 
ling Plants, and *tis in this the great Pleaſure ot 
Gardening conſiſts, Whatever Rarities you find 
in this Nurſery, muſt be laid down ſo ſoon as pol- 
ſible, by cutting half thro* a Joint, and ſplitting 
the Internode upwards, half way to the other Jain 
above it ; then muſt the wounded Part be bury'd 
in the Earth, and faſten'd down with a Hook of 
Wood, till it ſtrikes Root, and can ſhift for itſelf, 
which will be in two Months time, if the Earth 
be light. But as the time of laying down the Lay- 
ers of the Seedlings is uncertain, in that we can 
not know which are deſerving of that Trouble, 
therefore I ſhall take Notice, that the moſt prope! 
Seaſon for this Work, is in July, fo ſoon — 
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Layers are big enough for that tion, that 
they may get Roots betimes to be from their 
Stocks, and tranſplanted early in the Autumn, 
where they are to remain all Winter, Tho? ſome 
rather chuſe to leave them on the old Roots till 
March, before they tranſplant them; but that I 
cannot approve of, becauſe I have experienced , 
that the Removal of theſe Flowers in the Spring 
often endangers them, and makes them blow late 
and weak; whereas, on the contrary, if when we 
take off the Layers in Autumn, we then plant them 
either in the Pots or Borders where they are to 
blow, we are certain of their Bloſſoming ſomewhat 
earlier, and much ſtronger ; and beſides, their In- 
creaſe or Layers will be in a fit Condition to lay down 
betimes. However, whether we plant out theſe 
Flowers in Autumn or in the Spring, it wall be ne- 
ceſſary to acquaint the Planter, that they ſhould 
be ſhaded or defended from the Sun for a Fort- 
night after Planting; and, during the Winter, 
ſhould always be nigh ſome Place of Shelter in 
caſe of ſevere Froſts. It remains now for me to 
ſay ſomething of the Blowing of a Flower, as it is 
practiſed by the moſt ingenious Floriſts : About 
April, when the Flower-Stems begin to put forth, 
(or Spindle, as the Gardeners term it) we muſt 
place by each Flower a ſtrait Stick of about four 
Foot long, and tye the Spindles to it as they ſhoot. 
$0 ſoon as the Flower-Buds appear, leave only one 
of the largeſt upon each Flower-Stem to bloſſom ; a- 
bout ten Days before the Flowers open themſelves, 
the round-podded Kinds will begin to crack their 
Huſks on one Side, then muſt the careful Gar- 
dener, with a fine Needle, ſplit or open the Huſk 
on the oppoſite Side to the natural Fraction, and 
about three or four Days before the complete 
Opening of the Flower, muſt cut off, with a Pair 
of ſharp Sciflars, the Points on the Top of the 
Flower 
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Flower Pod, and ſupply the Vacancies or the 0. 
ings on each Side of the Huſk, with two ſmal 
— of Velum or Oil-Cloth, which we may eil. 
iy flip in between the Flomer-Leaves and the Inſide 
of the Huſk, ſo will the Bloſſom diſplay its Pare. 
qually on all Sides, and be of a regular Figure: Bu 
beſides this Care, it is a common Practice, and with 
good Reaſon, when the Bloſſom begins to ſkey 
its Colours, to ſhade it from the extreme Heat of 
the Sun, either with a Trencher-like Board, 
ſome other Device of the like Nature, faſten'd to 
the Stick that ſupports it; for Flowers as well 4 
Fruits, grow larger in the Shade, and ripen and dir 
ſooneſt in the Sun. Thus I have done my beſt Endez- 
vours to inform the curious Gardener of the moſt 
proper Method for increaſing and improving of thi 
Flower; but am obliged, before I conclude this 
Section, to mention the ſeveral Sorts of Pinks pro- 
per for Gardens, which are of the ſame Family with 
the Carnation. | 
The Pinks moſt commonly cultivated in Gardens, 
are the Red Double Pint, the White Double Pink, the 
Double Pheaſant- Eye- Pink, the Dwarf Double Mon- 
tain Pink, and the China Pink, beſides the common 
ſingle Ones raiſed from Seed ſown in Drills or Line 
about March. The firſt three of theſe blow about 
a Foot and a half high; and although they have 
been frequently uſed for Edgings in Gardens, jet 
I ſhall take the Freedom to direct them rather for 
the Inſide of Borders, where they ſhould be plant- 
ed in Spots; they are too apt to grow i 
in Edgings. The Dwarf Mountain Pink indeed, 3 
itis a ſlow Grower, and 1s ſeldom above eight Inches 
high, may well enough be placed on the Ourlide 
of Garden - Beds; but that Sort is now rarely 
found. Theſe four Kinds of Pinks are all raiſed 
from Slips planted in Auguſt, or very early in tht 
Spring. The China Pink is admirable for its Sny 
| ari 
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| of odd Colours, and its ſurprizing Variega- 
—— Middle of its Flowers; this Sort is yet a 
Novelty with us, and to be met with only in fome 
curious Gardens: It is raiſed from Seeds ſown in 
March, and (I think) blofſoms the firſt Year about a 


Foot high, and will reſiſt the Froſts of our Climate, 


if the Flower-Stems are cut down ſo ſoon as the 
Bloſſom 18 over. | 


er. BER 
Of teWALL-FLOWER. 


Have ſeen five Sorts of Wall-Flowers cultivated 

by the Gardeners, which are very -well de- 
ſerving Place among the moſt delightful Flowers, 
for their pleaſant Odour and laſting Bloſſoms ; the 
moſt common Sort of them is that with the Dozble 
Yellow Flower; and the more rare Kinds are the 
Double Yellow Flower, with variegated Leaves; the 
Double White, the Bloody Wall- Flower, whoſe Flow- 
ers are Yellow tinged with Red, and a new Sort 
with large ſingle Flowers variegated with Zellow and 
Brown ; all which bloſſom about the ſame Scaſon 
of the Year, and about two Foot high from the 
Ground, and may be raiſed from Slips planted in 
ſhady Places, either in March, April, May, or June: 
But the laſt Sort may be more eaſily propagated 
from Seeds ſown in March. The Seed-Veſſels of 
this and other ſingle Kinds of it, as well as their 


Flowers, are fo like thoſe of the Stock-Fuly- Mower, 


| that I am of Opinion they may be made to impreg- 
nate each others Seeds, if they were planted nigh 
enough together ; and from ſuch Coupling per- 
haps might be produced a Stock-Fuly-Flower with 

Yellow Bloſſoms. It is what I deſign to try myſelf, 
% well as many other Couplings of the like Na- 
| . ture; 
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ture; and altho? the Seed of ſuch a Neutral Play 
would not be made to grow, the Species may be 
continued, and increaſe by planting Slips or Cu. 
tings of it, as is common in the Culture of Douþl 
Stocks. Theſe Wall- Flowers delight in Sandy Soil 


or to grow among Rubbiſh, 
SECT. AL 


Of STO CK-FULY-FLOWERS, wh; 
GILLY-FLOWERS, 


HESE are Shrubs, like the former, common. 

ly about two Foot high, ſome Sorts of them 
bloſſoming almoſt all the Year, The ſingle Kinds 
of them are all raiſed from Szeds ſown in Marc, 
and will come up and be fit to tranſplant the A 
tumn following, but do rarely blow till the ſecond 
Year, unleſs they be raiſed in Hot-Beds, or are of 
the annual Kind, as they call it. Among the Sera. 
lings we often find Plants with double Flowers, 
which ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into Pots, 
for the Ornament of the niceſt Places in the Gar- 
den, or to adorn Chimneys in the Summer, The 
double Kinds may be increaſed by Slips or Cutting: 
planted in May, June or Fuly; but it is not worth 
while to propagate the ſingle Ones after any other 
manner than from their Seeds. There are five 
- Sorts of them, beſides the Dwarf Kind, or Anu! 
Stocks for Edgings. The White Flowering Kind, 
that with the Purple Flower, the ſtriped Sort, the 
large Red Brompton Stock, and that Sort which blol 
ſoms the firſt Year ; of all which the Brompton Kind 
is eſteemed to be the beſt. The Scent of ther 
Flowers is very grateful, and the ſeveral Colous 
of their Bloſſoms, if they are well mix'd, are 


tremely beautiful, They love a light natural Ne 
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Soil, and are apt to periſh by too much Wer 
in the Winter, therefore it is adviſeable to ſow a 
young Nurſery of them about Auguſt to blow ear- 
ly the next Year, if the great Plants drop off, as 
they will do in all ſevere Froſts. | 

J cannot any where, ſo properly as in this place, 
take notice of an Obſervation which an ingenious 
Gentleman has communicated to me concerning 
the Seeds of Plants, and particularly thoſe of 
the Stock-Fuly- Flower ; He ſays, that he once 
bought ſome Stock-Seed of a Gardener near London, 
which he ſow'd in his Garden in Oxford/hire, and 
brought him great ſtore of double Flowers, and 
ſome few ſingle ones of an extraordinary Colour 
and Bigneſs; which were ſo much admir'd by the 
Gardeners round about him, that he was conti- 
nually ſolicited for ſome of their Seeds. He ſaved 
a large Quantity, and ſupply'd ſeveral curious 
Perſons with it. What he gave away, maintain'd 
for the firſt time of Sowing, its firſt Excellence; 
but what he ſowed in his own Garden, loſt its good 

ualities. In ſhort, he was now become a Sup- 
plicant to thoſe he had ſet up, and from the Seeds 
they had ſaved, he had his firſt good Fortune in 
many double Flowers; while thoſe who had ſaved 
tne Seeds complain'd of their ill Luck, and were 
apt to ſay, that if they had not gather'd them with 
their own Hands, they ſhould have believed they 
had been impoſed upon, At laſt they all 
mutually to exchange the Seeds of this and other 
Flowers annually, and every one had good Suc- 
cels, This Story, I think, plainly ſhews how 
much the Change of Air and Soil contributes to 
| improve ſome particular Yegetables. 
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SECT. XII. 
Of the French HONEY-SUCKLE: 


HIS Plant bears Spikes of purple Flower, 

much like thofe of the Lupines in their Fi. 
gure and manner of Growth: It bloſſoms above 
a Foot high, and makes an agreeable Shew. lt i; 
raiſed from Seeds fown in March or April, in the 
natural Ground, which ſhould be light, and lie 
expoſed to the Sun. The Seedling Plants will not 
bloſſom till the ſecond Year, and ſometimes not til 
the third, eſpecially if the Ground be over-moiſt. 
*T'is a hardy Plant, and will live ſeveral Years, 


SE CT. XII. 
of the FLOS-CARDINALIS. 


Have ſeen and cultivated only two Sorts 0 

the Cardinal-Flower in England; the one blows 
almoſt three Foot high, with flender Stalks, and 
moſt beautiful Flowers of a Ruby-colour; the 
other bloſſoms about two Foot high, and bears 
pale-blue Flowers: The Seeds of both theſe Kind 
are brought from Carolina, and I think from , 
ginia likewiſe, They muſt be ſown in hot Bz 
about March in ſifted. light Earth; the Seeds are 
fo ſmall, that they muſt be but thinly cover" 
with Mould, otherwife they will not come Up; 
and the ſame Rule muſt be obſerved in the ſon. 
ing all manner of Seeds, to cover them with Ear 
in proportion to their Bigneſs. Theſe Plan! be- 
gin their Bloſſom about the latter end of 7 


and continue Flowering above two Months. * 
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are commonly cultivated in Pots, as well to give 
them ſome little Shelter in the moſt ſevere Froſts, 
as to place them in rope Places for Ornament in 
Houſes ; but I am ſatisfy'd they will grow in open 
Borders, and thrive very well in ſuch Places. In 
April, they may be increas'd by parting their 


Roots, and ſhould be planted in Places expoſed to 
the Sun. 


CHAP. vI. 


Of the Loweſt Kinds of Perennial 
.  FLOF ERS. 


HE Plants which I ſhall treat of in this 
y þ Chapter, are ſuch as are of the ſmalleſt 
Kinds, and therefore the moſt proper for the 
Outſides of Borders or Garden-beds, and to be 
cultivated in ſmall Gardens: The firſt I ſhall 
make mention of are the Primroſe, and Coteſlip, 
which are by Gardeners both included in the 
Name of Polyanthos, tho without Reaſon ; for 
the Primroſe bears only one Flower upon a 
Salk, but the Cow/lip indeed anſwers to the 
Name by bearing many Flowers upon a Stem; 
but Difficulties of this nature I hope to ſet to 
nghts ſome other time in a Botanical Nomenclator. 
in the mean while I ſhall treat the Gardener in his 
own Language, | $4 
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SECT. I. 
Of the POLYANTHOS. 


HIS Sort of Plant is generally divided by 

the Gardeners into two Claſſes, viz. the 
Primroſe Kind, and the Cowſlips. Theſe are again 
diſtinguiſhed by the Terms of Singis Flowerim, 
Double Flowering, Hoſe in Hoſe, Pentaloons and 
Feathers, The Single Flowering Sorts I need not 
explain, but' take notice only that their Colours 
are chiefly White, Yellow, Red, Purple, and ſome- 
times Violet colour, and frequently variegated in 
their Flowers. The Double Kinds are not above 
four in number that I know of, the Double Prin- 
roſe, the Double- Paper-White- Primroſe, the Doll. 
Red-Primroſe, and Double Cowſlip ; the Bloſſoms of 
which are full of Petals. 

The Hoſe in Hoſe Kind has its Bloſſoms one in 
another, without Caſes. The Pentaloons have 
green Leaves about their Bloſſoms, which are 
ſometimes variegated with the ſame Colours of 
the Flowers they encompaſs ; and the Feather; 
which ſeem by nature to be at firſt deſign'd for 
Hoſe in Hoſe, have their Bloſſoms ſo ſplit and curl, 
that they ſomewhat reſemble Bunches of Fe 
thers. Of theſe there are many Varieties, which 
are multiply'd every Year by ſowing their Seeds. 
The Curious in this way ſow them in Februar), 
upon a Place prepared with Earth taken out of 
decay'd Willows, often refreſhing the new-ſow" 
Spot with Water, and keeping it ſhaded from the 
Sun all April and May, till the young _— aue 

| ve 
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above Ground. The Seedlings fo raisd, will be 
fit to tranſplant into Beds the July, or Auguſt af- 
ter they are ſown : The Soil ſhould be ſomewhat 
binding, and their Expoſure to the Morning Sun; 
Þ will they be prepared to bloſſom the March and 
April following. Theſe Plants may be likewiſe 
propagated by parting their Roots in Auguſt, which 
is a much better Seaſon for that Wort: than the 
Spring, altho* it may be done at that time, even 
when they are in Flower. I have obſerved, that 
ſuch Polyanthos as I have cultivated, began to loſe 
the Beauty of their Colours, if I let them ſtand two 
Years without parting, and even then would de- 
cline; ſo that I adviſe every one who covets this 
Plant in Perfection, to ſow them every Year, and 
tranſplant them frequently. The Primroſe Kinds 
of theſe bloſſom cloſe to the Ground, and the Corw- 
ſlips about fix Inches high; both Sorts may be 
planted near the Edges of Borders, and near 
Houſes, for the ſake of their pretty Smell. 

But, to leave the Garden a little, I muſt recom- 
mend to my Reader the Planting ſome of the com- 
mon Sorts that grow in the Woods, in ſome of the 
moſt Rural Places about his Houſe ; for T think 
nothing can be more delightful than to ſee great 
numbers of theſe Flowers, accompanied with Vo- 
lets, growing under Hedges, Avenues of Trees, 
and Wilderneſs-works, ay | 


SECT. II. 
Of the AURICUL. 


HIS Flower, above all others, has been the 
Pride of the -Gardeners, and was ſo much in 
eſteem ſome few Years ago, that I have known 
K g one 
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one Root of it ſold for twenty Guineas ; but that 
was indeed when they began firſt to appear in our 
Climate. The Art of raiſing them was diſcover. 
ed, and became familiar, and the fooliſh Vanity of 
diminiſhing a Fortune for a Sett of Flowers was 
then laid afide ; and now, the Collections, which 
were before without Price, may be purchaſed upon 
reaſonable Terms. The Flowers are indeed very 
delightful, as well for their ſurprizing V arieties, as 
the . Fragrancy of their Smell. They bloſſom in 
April, and are in the height of their Bloom about 
the Twentieth of that Month: They blow com- 
monly about ſix Inches high. The numerous Va- 
rieties of theſe Flowers are all diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Names and Titles of Great Men; and I have of. 
ten thought of a pleaſant Expreſſion of a Friend of 
mine concerning theſe Flowers, and their extrava- 
gant Prices, ,That the Auricula's increaſed ſo faſt, 
and the Great and Wiſe Men decreaſed ſo faſt, that 
in a ſhort time this Tribe of Plants would want 
Men of Note to take their Names from, But if it is 
poſſible for us to admire the Beauties of this Flow- 
er, when we may raiſe them with a little Trouble, 
and a moderate Expence, my Reader may ſupply 
himſelf with them by following the Directions! 
ſhall here lay down for their Culture; and that he 
may be a right Judge of what are good among 
them when they come to blow, L hall preſent him 
with a Table of their ſeveral good Qualities re- 
quired by the ſkilful Floriſts. A good Auriculs 
ought to have the following Excellencies: Fr, 
That the Flower-ſtem be ſtrong and ſubſtantial: 
Secondly, The Feot-ſtalks of the Flowers muſt be 
ſhort, and Capable of ſupporting the Bloſſoms up- 
right : Thirdly, That the Pipe or Neck of each 
Flower be ſhort : Fourthly, That the Flowers be 
large, and of a regular Form: Fi/thly, Their Cr 
tours ſhould be bright, and well mix'd : _ 
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That the Eye be large, round, and of a good White : 
Seventbly, That the Flowers ſpread themſelves flat, 
and be no ways inclinable to Cup: And, Laſtly, 
That there be a good Truſs of Flawers equally 
ſpread upon the Stalk. | 
With theſe Perfections we may account an Au- 
ricula to be good, and from ſuch only we ought 
to fave Seeds for ſowing, and Papers others, 
if we hope for Succeſs; and. as a Help to our De- 
ſign, let us conſult the Chapter relating to the 
Generation of Plants, and improve the Variety, 
by placing ſuch Flowers as are of the moſt difler+ 
ent Colours together whilſt they are in Bloſſom; 
that ſo the Seed-veſſels. of the one may receive the 
Duſt of the other, and by that means give us an 
agreeable Mixture of Colours in thoſe Plants we 
raiſe from Seed; and it would be well worth our 
Enquiry, whether the Seeds thus impregnated 
partake more of the Shape, or of the Colours of 
the Flowers of the Mother Plaut; to be certain of 
which, the Plant you make trial of muſt he ca- 
ſtrated of its Apices, before they are ripe or burſt 
open, | | 
The Seeds of this Flower ſhould be gather'd as 
ſoon as the Flawer-ſtem is yellow, and the Szed- 
veſſels come to their full Growth. In the ſaving 
and preſerving of theſe Seeds, as well as all others, 
| would adviſe that the whole 77 or Bunch of 
Seed-veſſels be gather'd with the Flower-ſtem, and 
remain upon it till the Time of Sowing z for 
certainly nothing contributes more to the Strength 
and Vigour of Plants to be raiſed from Seeds, than 
1 right Method of preſerving fuch Seeds till the 
Time of Sowing ; and what can better inſtruct us 
in that Method than Nature itſelf? Here, I ſup- 
poſe, ſome People will find fault with my Advice, 
and be apt to ay, that if the Stems of Huricula's, 
wich their Seed-veſſels, had remain'd upon the 
K 4 Plant, 
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one Root of it ſold for twenty Guineas; but that 
was indeed when they began firſt to appear in our 
Climate. The Art of raiſing them was diſcover. 
ed, and became familiar, and the fooliſh Vanity of 


diminiſhing a Fortune for a Sett of Flowers was 
then laid afide ; and now, the Collections, which 
were before without Price, may be purchaſed upon 
reaſonable Terms. The Flowers are indeed very 
delightful, as well for their ſurprizing V arieties, as 
the Fragrancy of their Smell. They bloſſom in 
April, and are in the height of their Bloom about 
the Twentieth of that Month: They blow com- 
monly about fix Inches high. The numerous Va- 
rieties of theſe Flowers are all diſtinguiſnh'd by the 
Names and Titles of Great Men; and I have of. 
ten thought of a pleaſant Expreſſion of a Friend of 
mine concerning theſe Flowers, and their extrava- 
gant Prices, That the Auricula's increaſed ſo faſt, 
and the Great and Wiſe Men decreaſed ſo faſt, that 
in a ſhort time this Tribe of Plants would want 
Men of Note to take their Names from, But if it is 
poſſible for us to admire the Beauties of this Hou. 
er, When we may raiſe them with a little Trouble, 
and a moderate Expence, my Reader may ſupply 
himſelf with them by following the Directions 
ſhall here lay down for their Culture; and that he 
may be a right Judge of what are good among 
them when they come to blow, I ſhall preſent him 
with a Table of their ſeveral good Qualities re- 
quired by the ſkilful Floriſts. A good Auriculs 
ought to have the following Excellencies : Hi, 
That the Flower-ſtem be ſtrong and ſubſtantial: 
Secondly, The lks of the Flowers mult be 
ſhort, and Capable of ſupporting the Bloſſoms up- 
right : Thirdly, That the Pipe or Neck of each 
Flower ba ſhort : Fourthly, That the Flowers be 
large, and of a regular Form: Fifthly, Their C. 
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That the Eye be large, round, and of a good bite: 
Seventhly, That the Flowers ſpread themſelves flat, 
and be no ways inclinable to Cup : And, Laſtly, 
That there be a good Truſs of Flowers equally 
ſpread upon the Stalk. 

With theſe Perfections we may account an Au- 
ricula to be good, and from ſuch only we ought 
to fave Seeds for ſowing, and Pages others, 
if we hope for Succeſs; and. as a Help to our De- 
ſign, let us conſult the Chapter relating to the 
Generation of Plauis, and improve the Variety, 
by placing ſuch Flowers as are of the moſt differ+ 
ent Colours together whilſt they are in Bloſſom; 
that ſo the Seed-veſſels. of the one may receive the 
Duſt of the other, and by that means give us an 
agreeable Mixture of Colours in thoſe Plants we 
raiſe from Seed; and it would be well worth our 
Enquiry, whether the Seeds thus impregnated 
partake more of the Shape, or of the Colqurs 
the Flowers of the Mother Plaut; to be certain of 
which, the Plant you make trial of muſt he ca- 
ſtrated of its Apices, before they are ripe or burſt 
open, | | 
The Seeds of this Flower ſhould be gather'd as 
ſoon as the Flower-ſtem is yellow, and the Seed. 
veſſels come to their full Growth. In the ſaving 
and preſerving of theſe Seeds, as well as all others, 
| would adviſe that the whole Truſs or-Bunch of 
Seed-veſſels be gather'd with the Flower-ſtem, and 
remain upon it till the Time of Sowing z for 
certainly nothing contributes more to the Strength 
and Vigour of Plants to be raiſed from Seeds, than 
right Method of preſerving fuch Seeds till the 
Time of Sowing ; and what can better inſtruct us 
in that Method than Nature itſelf? Here, I ſup- 
poſe, ſome People will find fault with my Advice, 
and be apt to ſay, that if the Stems of Auricula's, 
with their Seed-veſſels, had remain'd upon the 
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Plant, the Seeds would have fallen to the Ground a; 
ſoon as they had been ripe-z and where is then 
Argument, that Nature would keep them caſed up 
all the Winter, as I propoſe todo from her Example? 
To theſe Þ anſwer, that the Seeds of Vegetables 
are like the Eggs of Fowls, which, after they are 
perfected in the Matrices of either, will only bas 
good a certaim time before they ' ought to be ſet, 
or put into. a proper Poſture for Hatching ; the 
Seeds which fall to the Ground are nouriſhed by 
the Earth they fall upon} till the proper Ferment 
begins for their Vegetation. And if they are kept in 
their Cells till a proper Seaſon for Sowing, it is ve. 
ry taſonable to believe they will find here a na- 
tural - Nouriſhment, ſince it is known that they 
were perfected from the ſame Fuices in the fame 
Cells, and that were they to lie dry in a Chamber 
for ſix Months; without either Earth or their own 
natural-Nouriſhment to feed from, they muſt cer- 
tainly loſe their Strength, altho* perhaps they may 
not entirely decay. But, to proceed : The Seeds 
of the Auricula ſhould be gather'd in a dry Morn- 
ing, as I have directed, and laid upon Sheets of 
Paper in ſuch Places where three Hours Sun may 
paſs over them every Day for near a Month, till 
they are out of danger of growing mouldy, then 
may they be laid by in a dry Place till the Firſt 
of February; at which time the Seeds may be cleans 
out, and ſown'in the following manner: 
Prepare a Box of Oak or Deal four Foot long, 
two Faot wide, ard ſix Inches deep, with Holes in 
the bottom ſix Inches diſtant from one another. In 
this Box lay two Inches thick of Cinders of Sen- cual 
and over them ſpread ſome fine, ſandy Loam the 
Depth of three Inches, over which ſift ſome Earth 
taken out of hollow Wallow-trees, till the Box is full; 
and then ſow the Seeds on the top without any 
Covering of Earth, only preſſing them * — 
ou 
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Mould with a Piece of flat Board, to ſettle them be- 
low the Edges of the Box, that in watering, the 
light Seeds may not float over the Brims ; this Se- 
minary muſt be continually refreſhed * with Water, 
ſo that it never be dry, for without a conſtant Moi- 
{ture the Szeds will never come up. It is neceſ- 
to cover thc whole with a Net, to prevent the 
Birds from deſtroying the Szed ; and likewiſe to 
acquaint the Gardener, that from the time of Sow- 
ing to the beginning of April the Box ſhould be 
ſo placed to receive the Heat of the Sun, bur after 
that time ſhould be removed into ſome ſhady 
Place, leſt the young Sxdling Plants be ſcorch'd 
and wither'd away. But if it ſhould fo happen, 
thro? the Neglect of watering, that the Seeds do 
not come up the firſt Year, let the Caſe be preſerved 
till the Year following, and there will certainly be 
a — Crop, as I have often experienced. 
| he Seedlings will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant 
= the July or Auguſt after they appear above Ground 
= they ſhould then be planted about four Inches 
diſtant from one another, in Beds of light Earth 
well ſifted, where, if poſſible, they may only en- 
joy the Morning Sun, and it will be neceſſary to 
ſhade them even from that Warmth for a Fortnight 
after Planting. The April afterwards you may 
expect ſome of them will begin to ſhew themſelves, 
and then as they anſwer the good Qualities I have 
mention'd, tranſplant them into Pots fill'd with 
any one of the llowing Soils. 3 
Firſt, To half a Load of Sea Sand, add one 
Load of Loamy Soil, and one Load of Melon 
mag Rod, heſe be well mix'd and ſifted toge- 
Second Earth, Take one Load of Sandy Loam, 
to which add the like Quantity of Melon Earth; 
mix and fift them together. 


Third 
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Wird Earth, Take of rotted Wood, or the Bot. 
tom of a Wood Pile, one Load, to which add the 
ſame Quantity of Loam, and halt a Load of Me. 
lon Earth prepared as the other Earths. 

I have already hinted in the firſt Part, but! 
ſhall once more take Notice, that all mix'd Soils or 
Compoſt ſhould lie ſome time, for the ſcveral 
Parts to incorporate with one another before they 
are uſed. The three Sorts I have here ſet down 
have been made uſe of by ſeveral Gardeners with 
Succeſs, I ſhall not pretend to fay which is the 
beſt; for I have ſeen Auriculas blow well in each 
of them, therefore ſhall leave my Reader to pleaſe 
himſelf. I think there remains little more for me 
to ſay concerning this Flower, than to take Notice 
of the Method commonly uſed in the blowing them, 
which is thus. Set your Pots upon Shelves, one 
above another, jn ſuch a Part of the Garden where 
the Morning Sun may only come. at them, and as 
theſe Flawers are commonly cover'd with a fort of 
Duſt which contributes in great Meaſure to make 
them beautiful, ſome Covering muſt be provided 
for their Shelter againſt Rains, which are apt to 
waſh it away, and deftroy their Colours. The 
Seaſons for ing their Roots are either when 
they are in er or about St. Famess Tide, but 
the latter is judg'd to be the beſt. And now | 
ſhall conclude this Section of the Auriculas with a 
Word or two of Advice to the curious Floriſt, 
that he obſerves to keep them from much Wet in 
the Winter, often taking away their rotted Lear, 
and that he does not let the firſt Week in January 
paſs ( if the Weather will permit) without taking 
the decay'd Earth from about the Roots of bs 
Flowers, and filling up the Pots with treſh, from 
his Heap of prepared Soil. By which Means h 
Plants will be ſtrong againſt their Flowering Ser- 
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rr 


of th BLACK HELLEBORE, 
or Chriſtmas- Flower. 


F theſe Plants there are reckon'd three Sorts 

among the Gardeners, which are all Dwarfs, 
and very proper for ſmall Gardens, ſeldom bloſ- 
ſoming above half a Foot from the Ground; 
the moſt forward Blower of them is the Black 
Hellebore with the White Flower, which begins 
to bloſſom about Chriſtmas, and continues till Febru- 
ary ; the ſecond Sort is that with a Green Flower 
bloſſoming about the ſame time; and the third 
Sort has a ſmall cut Leaf almoſt like Fennel, and 
bears a Yellow Flower in May; all theſe are propa- 
gated by parting the Roots in September, and de- 
light in a ſandy Soil and Shade. I have indeed 
takerr off their off-ſets, and planted them when 
they were in Flower; but Autumn is much better. 
As yet I have not ſcen any ripe Seeds of theſe 
it was for want of exami- 
ning them at due Seaſon; if they bear any, as. I 


am pretty well aſſured they do, the proper Seaton 


of ſowing them is as ſoon as they are ripe. Every 
one of theſe Sorts are ſo rare, that they are hardly to 
be met with, unleſs at Mr. Fairchild's at Hoxton. 


Isen. IV; 
of te GENTIANELL A. 


HIS Plaut is one of the loweſt Race; I have 
ken but one Sort cultivated in our Eliſb 
Gardens, altho' there are many Varieties of it fre- 
| quently 
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quently found in the Dutch Collections, and thoſ 
of Neighbouring Countries; the Flowers of tha 
Kind which are known to us, almoſt touch the 
Ground, but are, , notwithſtanding their Humility, 
as great an Ornament to a Garden as any Flower 
I ever ſaw ; the Bloſſoms open in April, and alſo 
frequently appear in November and December, if the 
Weather be open; their admirable Blue Colour i; 
hardly to be imitated by Ultra- Marine itſelf, This 
Plant delights in a ſandy Soil, where it will put 
forth many Slips, which may be either parted from 
the Root in March or Auguſt, og 


. 
Of the HE PATIC A. 


H E Hepatica is of ſeveral Kinds, viz. that with 
dhe ſingle White Flower, the ſingle and double 
Peach colour'd Flowers, and the fingle and double 
Blue flowering Kinds; thoſe with the ſingle Flow. 
ers begin their Bloſſom in Fanuary, if the Weather 
be open, and the double Flowering Sorts blow 3 
Month later ; they are increaſed by parting ther 
Roots either in April or September, and will only 
thrive in a light ſandy Soil. 


SECT. VI. 
Of. the VIOLET. 
IC a 


HERE are ſeveral Sorts of Yiolets common 
cultivated in Gardens, the moſt common of 

them are the ſingle Blue and Fhite Kinds, the mort 
rare are the double Blue, the double VM bite, and 
that Sort with Yariegated Leaves; all theſe Kin 


blow 
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blow in March, and beſides their Beauty, 
the Air with a moſt delightful Oqour. The Sorts 
with double Flowvers bloſſom alſo in Autumn, if their 
Roots are ſtrong. Theſe Plants may be increas'd 
by tranſplanting their Runners, which will of them- 
ſelves take Root at every Joint without any Art. 
The proper Seaſon for this Work is either in Fe- 
bruary or September, but the laſt is the beſt. Theſe 
ſhould be planted among Primroſes and Cowſlips un- 
der Hedges, and the moſt rural Places of the Gar- 
den, or near the Edges of Garden- Beds; they de- 


light in a binding Soil and ſhady Places. 


SE CT. vn. 
Of te D AISIES. . 


HE Daiſy is one of the ſmalleſt; Plants that 
grows, its Flowers blow ing above three Inches 
from the Ground. The Sorts commonly known 
and cultivated in Gardens, are the Double-Red, the 
Double White, the Double Red and White, the Cox- 
comb, or Rainbow Daiſy, and the Hen and 1 
Daiſy ; the laſt of theſe has little Stalks of Flowers 
growing out of the main Bloſſoms ; beſides theſe, 
I have ſeen near fifty different Sorts which were 
mis d from Seed in one Year by Mr. Fairchild at 
Hoxton, which I fuppoſe were produced by the 
Coupling of the Mother-Planis one with another; 
for which Reafon I would adviſe every curious 
Gardener to ſow the Seeds of his beſt Dai/ies, that 
have ſtood near enough to couple, about Auguſt, or 
early in the Spring, that he may furniſh himſelf 
with Varieties. Theſe. Plants are increas'd by 
parting their Roots either in the Spring or Autumn 
Salons, and love a binding Soil. They make 
pretty Edgings for Flower- Beds. | 
1 SECT. 
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SECT. VIII. 


Of the THR IFT, or SE A-GILLY. 
FLOWER. 


I Have had three Sorts of Thrift, the Commun, 


the Scarlet Flowering Sort, and that with the 


White Flower. Theſe are -—— = for Edging; 
of large Borders in long Walks, or the moſt ru 
Parts of Gardens; they bloſſom in May and con- 
tinue a long time in Flower. We may propagate 
them from Slips in Auguſt or March, they love : 
ſtrong Soil. N. B. The Sea Pinks make good Ede. 
ings for long Walks, and may be propaged after 
the ſame manner as the 

I have now given my Reader an Account of al 
the Perennial Plants, which I think are worthy of 
our Care in Gardens, and ſhall next proceed to gire 
proper Directions for the Culture of the next De. 
gree of Hortulan Plants with Bulbous Roots, 


Cn. VI. 
Of Bulbous, or Onion roofed Plants. 


LTHO a Bulb is properly ſuch a Root as 
A round and ſucculent, made of many Tuna 
wrapt over each other, like the Root of an On; 
yet according to the Gardeners I ſhall comprehend 
under the Title of Bulbous Rooted Plants, the Att 
monies and Ranunculas, tho* their Roots differ 
from the Shape I have deſcrib'd a Bulb to be of, 
I defign in this Chapter to ſpeak firſt of thok 


Bulbs 
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I, or dry Roots (as they are called by ſome) 

ik Ker taken out of the Ground eve- 
ry Year, as ſoon as their Stalłs are decay'd. 


er. L 
Of the TUL 1P. 


but a grateful Scent to make it the fineſt 
er in the World; there are infinite Varieties 
of it vaſtly different from each other, which diſplay 
their Beauties, and eclipſe the Glories of all other 
Plants of the Garden. Theſe Ornaments of Na- 
ture are as kind as they are beautiful, ſome or 
other of them bloſſoming from Fanuary to the lat- 
ter End of May. They are divided into two Claſ- 
ſes, viz. the Præcoce Tulips, or early Blowers, and 
the Serotine, or later Blowers; and theſe may be 
diſtinguiſh*'d by their double and ſingle Flowers. 
Again, with reſpe& to their Colours and Stature, 
they have other Denominations, as Bagetts, which 
are the talleſt Blowers, commonly Purples and 
White marbled;, Secondly, Agates, which blow ſhorter 
than the former, whoſe Flowers are vein'd with two 
Colours; and Thirdly, Bizars, which have four 
Colours, tending to lows and Reds of ſeveral 
Sorts, The Varieties of theſe Kinds are ſeverally 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of Cities, or. ſuch like 
Charaftzrs. The good Qualities of Tulips, which 
the Gardeners generally approve of, are the Beau- 
ties of their Colours, the Strength and Height of 
their Mower-ftems, and that their Flowers be of the 
Shape of an Egg, without ſharp Points on the Top 
of their Petals, but above all, their Novelty. 
| have often wonder'd at the extravagant Price 
which has been, and even at this Day is, __ 
c 


Ts Tulip wants nothing (in my Opinion), 
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theſe Flowers in Holland and Flanders, when every 
Year produces ſo many new Varieties ; there ar: 


Indeed the beſt in thoſe Countries that I have eye; 


| ſeen ; but I believe if we in England took the right ; 
| way for their Management, we might ſoon boat 1 
of our good Succeſs, and propagate great Num. 4 
| bers of them at a very cheap Rate. For this Eng, g 
I ſhall ſet down ſome Trials I have already nude Wl © 
ö and offer ſome reaſonable Conjectures which may 8 
| yet farther contribute to their Improvement. * 
[ - The Method of raifing them from Seeds, i; a 
| what I ſhall firſt offer to my Reader. The Flower al 
| Stems being left remaining upon the Roots, vil B 
j perfect their Seeds about July, which will be fit to 9 
| gather when the Sced-Veſſels begin to crack or burſt th 
open. They ſhould then be cut cloſe to the be 
Ground in a dry Day, and laid in ſome dry Place Tl 
till September, which is the moſt proper Seaſon for de 
ſowing them, and the following Spring they vil the 
come up, if they are kept under Shelter. The M 
firſt Year their Roots will be no bigger than Wheat litt 
Corns, but after their ſecond Appearance above Vi 
Ground they may be taken from the Pot or Ca- cha 
| they were ſown in, and ſow'd or ſprinkled over fon 
; a Bed of natural ſandy Soil well ſifted, where the leve 
Thickneſs of half an Inch of the ſame Earth ſhould the 
be ſpread over them; thus may they remain wich- ſtan 
out any Culture; then adding half an Inch of do 1 
| Earth for Covering every Year till they begin to Ie 
'8 blow, which will be in five or ſix Years after ſow- 4000 
0 ing: But let no Man be diſcouraged at the Length thin 
j of the time they lie in the Ground without Blow F* 
1 ing, the Plant will anſwer his Expectation; let him It 
| ſow every Year, and he will gain new Varictics unpc 
9 ſucceſſively, when his firſt Seminary begins to quen 
j blow, I have known many 'fine Tulips raiſed by the 
4 this Means, but have once heard of a large {prin 


| 


of Seedlings, which were only of plain * 
in- 
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hout Variegations; but that might happen from 
2 of thoſe Flowers which the Seeds 
were ſaved from. But, however, if by chance our 
young Nurſery ſhould prove all of them plain 
Flowers, we are not yet without hopes, the Plain- 
neſs of their Colours I ſuppoſe to proceed from a 
Strength of Nature, as we are ſure the Variega- 
tions of all Flowers are the Effects of Weakneſs, 
and want of Nouriſhment : For whoever has cul- 
tivated thoſe Sorts of Tulips which are call'd Breeders, 
muſt know they are of plain Colours, and are 
always large, tall-blowing Flower, ; tis from thoſe 
Breeders are commonly produced the Flowers of the 
greateſt Value for their Stripes ſake; now and 
then one of them breaking (as they term it) into 
beautiful Mixtures of Colour or Variegations. 
This Alteration of Tulips is reckon'd by the Gar- 
deners to be the Effect of Chance ; but I believe, 
the two following Obſervations will explain the 
Myſtery. Near Bruſſels a Man is famous for a 
little Spot of Ground, in which, by ſome ſtrange 
Virtue (as is reported) theſe Breeding Tuhps 
change themſelves into fine, variegated Flowers, in- 
ſomuch that their Roots are brought thither from 
ſeveral Parts, to be educated and brought up for 
the niceſt Collections, and Money given for theit 
landing. In that Place it is rare if three in five, 
do not break into Stripes the firſt Year after they 
ae planted : But this Alteration I think may be 
«counted for, by examining the Soil; which is no- 
thing but common Rubbiſh ſifted, or at moſt, there 
is not one twentieth Part of it natural Soil. | 
It is very plain that a Soil of this nature muſt 
unpoveriſh the Roots that are ſet in it, and conſe- 
quently the Fowers muſt ſome way or other ſhew | 
the Diſtemper of the Roots from whence they 
ſpring. And to continue the Variegations of Tu- 


ps, they are taken out of the Ground every Year 
Part, II. L | as 
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as ſoon as they have done blowing; for if they 


were always to remain in the Earth, they would in 
time become plain Flowers. But, Secondly, the 
other Obſervation I have made concerning the 
Striping of thefe Flowers, was in a Gentleman; 
Garden near London, who planted a Bed of Bren 
ing Tulips , and the following Year, when they came 
to blow, he found a fine ſtriped Tulip at each Cor. 
ner of the Bed, and none of the others were any 
ways alter'd: This I ſuppoſe happen'd from fou 
large Pyramid Yews, which then grew at ſever 
Corners of the Bed, and had exhauſted the natu- 
ral Strength of the Soil about them. I ſhall there. 
fore recommend theſe Obſervations to the ſerious 
Conſideration of every ingenious Floriſt. And noy, 
ſuppoſing that by theſe, or any other Means, 1 
Gentleman is ſtock*d with a good Collection of Ra. 
rities of this Sort, I ſhall proceed to acquaint him 
of the proper Method of planting and cultivating 
them; and, firſt, of the Soil. 

In Holland, where I have ſeen the fineſt Col. 
lections of this Sort of Flower, the Soil is naturally 
ſandy; as near as I can judge, about two Parts in 
thiee of Sea-ſand to one of common black Earth: 
In this Soil only, I have ſeen of the Baggett Kind of 
Tulips bloſſom above three Foot high, and the other 
Sorts in proportion. The Curious in that Country 
always obſerve. two Things in planting their 7 
lips : The Firſt is, to plant all the forward Blowers 
in a Bed together; and when they plant the late 
Flowering-kinds, they place the talleſt Sorts in 
the middle Line of the Bed, and on each fide d 
them ſet two Rows of the ſhorteſt Blowers. The 
Seaſon for putting in theſe Roots is always the 


laſt Week in Auguſt, if the Weather be fair. They 


give them little ſhelter till the Flower- Buds appear 
and then they defend them from Blights with Mats, 


or painted Cloth, ſtrain'd upon Hoops; which Co 


verng 
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vering ſerves alſo for ſheltering the Flowers when 
they are blown, from Rain and-the ſcorching Heat 
of the Sun, either of which would quickly ſpoil 
the Bloſſoms. Theſe Roots are always taken out 
of the Ground as ſoon as their Flower. ſtems begin 
to decay, and being well dry*d, are laid up in Pa- 
per till the Planting Seaſon returns. 

N. B. The beſt Baggett Breeders are call'd Bag- 
gel- Primos, and are fold in Holland now for five 
Pounds per Hundred, Theſe Flowers are increaſed 
from Off-ſets, which grow about the Roots; and 
of other Breeders, the beſt Sorts are the Van. Por- 
ters, the Beau-Regard, and a Violet-Bresder, which 
have ſeen break into extraordinary Colours, at Mr, 
IWhitmilPs at Hoxton. . x 


SECT 1: 
of the RANUNCULTUS. 


HE Ranunculus, next to the Tulip, is deſirable 

for its beautiful Flowers; there are many Va- 

ricties of it brought from Turky every Year, ſo 
that the Names of every Sort now known in Eng- 
land, would rather be troubleſome than inſtructive 
to my Reader. The beſt way will be for him to 
take a view of the ſeveral curious Collections of 
them in the Gardens about London, when they 
are in flower : However, that he may be the bet- 
ter appriſed of what I deſign to treat of in this 
Section, I ſhall deſcribe ſome few Sorts of them. 
The Ranunculus bears its Bloſſom in April and May, 
upon Stalks about fix or eight Inches high : The 
Double-flowering Kinds , are crouded with Petals, 
after the manner of the Province-Roſe-Flowers, and 
ſome of them as large. The Colours of thoſe Ra- 
mnculus's I have ſeen, are deep Scarlets vein'd with 
＋ 2 Green 
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Green and Gold Colours, Yellow tipp'd with Reg 
White ſpotted with Red, Orange Colour, plain 
White, Yellow with Black, and one Sort of a Peach. 
Bloom Colour; which yet I have only ſeen at Mr 
Blind's at Barns in Surrey. The Single-kinds bloy 
ſomewhat taller than the others, and are com. 
monly variegated with pleaſant Colours. All thee 
are increaſed by Off- ſets found about the Roots 
when they are taken up, and may likewiſe be pro- 
pagated from Seeds ſaved from the Single-kinds, 
but as they will not ripen in England, we have hi- 
therto been beholden to the French for them. The 
proper Seaſons for ſowing the Seeds of this Plan, 
is the latter end of Augiſſt, and the Soil which they 
moſt delight in, is rotted Leaves, or ſuch Soil as 
may be taken from the Surface of the Earth, in 
Woods or Groves of long ſtanding. 

Tanner's Bark, or the Bottom of a Wood-pile, 
are likewiſe very proper Earths for theſe Flomer,, 
if they are well ſifted and mix'd with one third 
Part of natural Soil. Theſe Plants are ſomewhat 
tender, and require ſome Shelter in the Winter, 
eſpecially if_they have began to ſpring before the 
Froſts. The Seedling Plants come up the Spring, 
after they are ſown, and bloſſom the ſecond Year; 
when they are- out of Flower, and the Stalks and 
Leaves are decay'd, their Roots ſhould be taken 
out of the Ground, and being well dry'd in the 
Sun, muſt be preſerved in dry Sand till the latter 
end of September, which is the beſt Time for r- 
planting them, if the Ground be not over wet, 


SECT. 
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SECT. W. 
Of ANEMONIES. 


FE this Kind of Plant there are many Varie- 
ties, as well with /ingle as with double Flowers. 
Their Colours are chiefly, Reds, Blues, and Purples ; 
their Bloſſoms, which are ſeldom above five or ſix 
Inches from the Ground, open themſelves about 
April; and if the Roots are ſuffered to remain in 
the Earth, they will again repeat their Flowers in 
September, and continue blowing the greateſt Part 
of the Winter: But it is ſeldom that the Gardeners 
will leave any of their choice Anemony Roots in the 
Earth after the Spring- bloſſom is over, leſt they 
decay by too much Wet, which is frequent enough 
in our Climate, in the Summer Seaſon. The Roots 
of theſe Plants ſhould be taken out of the Ground 
and preſerved, and replanted like thoſe of the 
Ranunculus, with this Diffetence only, that Ane- 
mony Roots ſhould be increaſed by breaking the Knots 
alunder, which are about the bigneſs of a ſmall 
Button, and planting them after they have laid two 
or three Days in the Sun. Theſe Homers love 
1 ſandy Soil without Mixture, chiefly ſuch as is 
ſound about Batterſea in Surrey, whete they blow 
very large. The S2eds of the Single-kinds ripen 
about the latter end of May, and ſhould be care- 
fully gather'd as ſoon as they begin to crack, or 
ſhew their Down, otherwiſe the leaſt Wind will 
carry them away. From them we may raiſe innu- 
merable Varieties, if they are ſown in February, 
ad lightly cover'd with Earth. They blow the 
cond Year after ſowing. 
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SU. 


Of the FONQUIL, NAR CISSUS 
POLYANTHUS, and others of the 
ſame Tribe. 


HE Jonquil is a Flower generally admired 

for its delightful Scent 3 the Double-kind 
bloſſoms in April, and that with the ſingle Flower 
ſomewhat ſooner : The Roots, which are bullen, 
like thoſe of the Tulip, love a light, ſandy Soil, and 
an open Expoſure : They ſhould be taken out of 
the Ground, and re-planted like other Bulbs : And 
in like manner ſhould be order'd the Narciſſus Po. 
lyanthus, whoſe ſweet- ſcented Flowers are not leſs de- 
ſirable than Zonquils, Theſe, with all other Kinds 
of the Narciſſus, are propagated from Off-/ets of their 
Roots. Next to thoſe I have mention'd in this 
Section, the Double-white, and Double-yellow Mar. 
ciſſus are worthy our Eſteem ; and even the Com- 
mon Daffodil is to be admir'd for its pretty Orna- 
ment in rural Parts of the Garden. All thele 
bloſſom in the Spring about a Foot high. 


J; © + 4 
Of th HYACINTH. 


HERE are many Kinds of Hyacinth ; ſome 
with /ingle Blue Flowers, and others with V 
Mbit: Flowers, and with double Flowers of both 
thoſe Colours: The Grape Hyacinth and Starry Hy 
acinth have alſo their Varieties ; all which, as well 
as the Hyacinth of Peru, will bear the Severity 0 


our Froſts: All of them, except the laſt, = 
ear 
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early in the Spring, and are moſt of them well 
ſcented. They are increaſed from Off-Jets of the 
Roots planted in September, in Beds of ſandy Soll : 
The Hloweringſtems of theſe Plants, except the 
Hyacinth of Peru, are ſeldom more than half a Foot 
high from the Ground, 


SECT. VI, 
Of the CYCLAMEN, or SOW:- 
BREAD. | 


HAVE ſeen near thirty Sorts of this Flower 

in the Amſterdam Gardens ; but in England, we 
have not above four Sorts, viz. the Spring, Au- 
tumn, and Winter-blowing Kinds, with Pink-colour'd 
Hwers, and the ſweet-ſcented Yhite-flowering Kind. 
The laſt is ſomewhat tender, and rarely found in 
our Gardens; but the other Sorts, which are hardy 
enough to ſtand abroad all the Year, are pretty 
common. Theſe are rather Turmp-rooted Plants 
than Bulbs, and are only propagated from Seeds 
lown as ſoon as they are ripe, which indeed are 
more like Roots than Seeds, Theſe Plants are 
beautiful, as well in the Variegation of their Leaves, 
as the delightful Colour of their Howers : They 
love a light Soil, and can only be tranſplanted with 
latety about Midſummer, when their Leaves are de- 
cd; their Blofſoms ſeldom riſe above four Inches 
from the Ground, 
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n 
Of the GUERNSEY-LILLY 


H E Guernſey-Lilly has hardly its Equal for 
Beauty among the Flowering Race, and yet 
it is rarely found in our Gardens; which may be 
perhaps for want of a right Knowledge of its 
Culture. Mr. Whitmill of Hoxton has this Plan 
flowering with him every Autumn, even from Of 
ſets taken from great Roots, The Bloſſoms are 
large, and not unlike thoſe of the Lilly in their 
Make, ſeemingly powder'd with Gold Duſt upon 
Roſe-colour d Petals, The moſt proper Soil for 
this Plant is two third Parts of Sca- ſand to one 
of natural Soil, or a light, ſandy Earth mixed 
with an equal Quantity of Rubbiſh, It will bear 
the Hardſhips ot our Winters, if it be planted in 
either of the foregoing Soils under a warm Wall; 
but chiefly if it be kept dry. The Fower-ſtems of 
this Plant are commonly about a Foqt high. The 
Of-/ets will blow in about three or four Years alter 
they are taken from the old Roots. 


SECT VAL 


Of the GLADIOLUS, FRITIL- 
LARIES, and IRIS. 


HE Gladiolus, or Corn- Flag, bloſſoms in May, 
upon S/alks of almoſt two Foot high; the 
Flowers are of a Roſe-colour, and laſt about {ix 
Weeks. The Fritillaries are of ſeveral Kinds, 
bloſſoming in April; their Flowers are chequer'd 


with two or three Colours, ſometimes ie 
I ; 1 
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Ned, others are Green and Brown, or Tellow and 
Black: They are curious Plants, and are very 

r (like other Bulbs) for Parterres. The Iris 
is likewiſe a numerous Tribe, ſome Sorts of them 
bloſſoming in April, others in May and June: 
Their Flowers are of ſeveral Colours, and their 
Figures different ; they are all of them pretty 
Ornaments for Gardens, and may be increas'd by 
Of-Sets taken from their Roots when their S/alks 
are decay'd. Theſe, like other Bulbs, love a light 
Soil. 


SECT. IX. 


Of te COLCHICUM, andCRO- 
| CUS. 


HE Colchicum has a Root ſomewhat like the 
Bulb of a Tulip; but its Flower refembles 
that of a Crocus. There are many Kinds of Col- 
chicums; thoſe with ſingle White and Pink-colour d 
Flowers, ſome with double Pink-colour”d Bloſſoms, 
and another Kind with Flowers chequer'd with Pink- 
Colour and White : All thefe bloſſom in Auguſt and 


| September about four Inches above Ground; they 


delight in ſandy Soil, and will only bear tranſ- 
planting about Midſummer, when the Roots are en- 
tirely at reſt, The Saffron Crocus blows at the 
lame time with the Colchicums, bearing Purple 
Firvers of the fame Height and Bigneſs : This 
Plant is of great Uſe (as well as Beauty) for the 
lake of its Piſtillum, which is the Saffron uſed in 
Medicine. I have often wonder*d that this Plant 
s not more commonly cultivated in our Gardens, 
ſceing how valuable a Commodity it produces, be- 
lides the Pleaſure of its Bloſſoms, at a Seaſon 
when very few Flowers appear. This is one n 
ti 
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the laſt kind Offices of the departing Summer 
and ſhould be taken Notice of. The Leaves ap 

r as ſoon as the Mower is paſt, and remain 
all Winter, which in the Spring ſhould be tyd 
together in Knots to help the Increaſe of the Rox, 
which will be fit to 'remove or tranſplant about 
Midſummer. This Plant chiefly delights in chalky 
Ground, but will proſper alſo in a ſandy Soi. 
The way of preparing the Saffron for Uſe ſhould 
have been inſerted in this Place; but at preſent 1 
have only an imperfe& Account of it; and there. 
fore ſhall defer'it, till ſome curious Perſon in 
that Art has been pleaſed to communicate to me 
a more exact Receipt for its Management than 
what I have now by me, which I ſhall gratetully 
acknowledge. The ſeveral Kinds of Crocus, which 
bloſſom in the Spring, are the common ello and 
Black-ſtriped, the Yellow Dutch, the early and later 
Purples, and the White Sort All theſe bloſſom 
about February and March, and make the belt 
Flowering Edgings of the Spring; the Roots may 
be taken out of the Ground in June, and re- 
planted with other Bulbs : They are increaſed by 
Off-Sets, and love a light Soil. The Crocus may be 
likewiſe raiſed from Seed, as the curious Mr. Mbit 
mill has experienced, who has raiſed great Varictics 
by that means. | 


S E CI. 
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$T0"F: © 


of te SNOM. DROP, WINTE R- 
"ACONITE, DENS-CANINUS 
ad ORCHIS,'or $:ATYRION:- 


HE Snow: Drop, altho' it is a common Flower, 

| ſhould not be wanting in Parterres: It is fo 
fit a Companion for the Crocus, as well in reſpect 
to its Height, as time of Flowering, that it has 
been cuſtomary to plant them together. The 
double Sort is very agreeable, as I have obſervꝰ'd it 
at Mr. Whitmils. Their Culture hkewiſe is the 
fame, ſo that one Trouble of the Gardener will 
ſerve for the Propagation of both; as likewiſe of the 
Winter Aconite, which is alſo one of the firſt Lead- 
ers of the Spring, beginning to diſplay its pretty 
Tell Blofſoms about the firſt Week in Fanuary. 
The Roots of this fort of Aconite are not ſo re- 
gular in their Shape as the Bulbs of the Crocus, 
nor ſo misſhapen as the Roots of Anemomes; they 


are ſo ſmall, *tis hard to find them when the Leaf 


1s decay'd. This kind of Aconite- will ſoon over- 

run the Ground where 'tis planted, as well t 
ſhedding its Seeds, as from O Sets, which its 
Roots freely put forth. The Flowers of it are 
never more than three or four Inches above the 
Ground, The Dens-Caninus, or Dog*s-tooth'd Vio- 
, is another Dwarf like the former; it produces 
s Bloſſoms in March, of a White Colour, ſomewhat 
tinged with Purple, like the Bloſſoms of the Spani/h 
Jeſamine. This Plant muſt be propagated like the 
others I have mention'd in this Section, and, like 
them, loves a ſandy Soil. The Orchis has many 
Varieties, which may be found in every Herbal. 
ſhall mention only three or four Sorts, which 
are 
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are commonly cultivated by the Curious, ſuch 3 
the Bee-Flower, the Fly-Hower, the Lizzard- House- 
and a more common Sort found in Meadows, with 
Purple Flowers : Theſe ſhould all be removed with 
Balls of Earth about their Roots, juſt when 


their Flower-Stems begin to appear above the 


Ground; they bloſſom about half a Foot high in 
May. 

P mall now conclude this Chapter of Bulboys- 
rooted Plants, with acquainting my Reader, as 4 
certain Rule which he ought to obſerve, that 
Bulbs are taken out of the Ground every Yeu 
only for the Preſervation of the Varicgation of 
their Bloſſoms; but ſuch as are not admired on 
Account of their Stripes, ſhould be left ſtanding 
in the Earth at leaſt three Years, for the Benefit of 
their Increaſe ; and alſo that the moſt ſaſc time of 
removing Bulbous Roots, is when the Leaves are 
decay'd. 


CHAR VI 


Of ANNUAL-FLOWERS, au 
PLANTS, their Culture and Manage- 
ment in Gardens. 


HE Plants which I ſhall treat of in this Chap- 

ter, are of that Nature, that the Method of 
Culture proper for one or two of them will be 
ſufficient to inform my Reader of the right way 
of managing all thoſe which may be comprehended 
under the Denominations of Aunuals. In _ 
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the curious Planter has no more to do, than 
provide a Hot-Bed about February or March for 
the Seeds of the moſt tender Kinds of Annuals, 
and to prepare the Soil of his natural 'Garden- 
Beds for interring the Seeds of the moſt hardy 
Sorts about the middle of March; and that he 
may with more Eaſe be inform'd of the ſeveral 
Kinds which are now commonly uſed for the beau- 
ifying of Gardens, I ſhall give him an Account, 
in two ſeparate Sections or Tables, of their Names, 
Stature, particular Beauties and Times of Flower- 


inp. 
SECT. I. 
Of th ANNUALS to be raidd in a 
Hot-Bed. 


. T HE African Marygold has a large double Zel- 
low Flower, blowing above two Foot high, 
in May, June, Fuly, Auguſt, and September. 


II. The French Marygold has a ſmaller Flower 
than the former, Yellow intermix'd with Red, 
near two Foot high, bloſſoming from May to 
September, 


III. Sweet Sultan, three Sorts, with White, 2e. 
nv, and Purple Flowers, they ſmell like Muſk, 
and bloſſom two Foot high from June to Septem- 


ber, 


IV. Capſicum Indicum, or Guinea Pepper, wi 
long and round Scarlet Fruit, for which it is only 
amired, begins to make a handſome Show in 
Gardens about July, and laſts till September. This 


Haut is about a Foot and a half high, The com- 
mon 


man People in Italy pulveriſe the Yellow Seeds con. 
tain'd within the Pods of this Plant, and uſe i 
inſtead of Pepper ; and Dr. Compton, late Biſhop 
of London, frequently eat of it in the fame way. 


V. Marvel of Peru, two Sorts ; one with Re 
and Yellow Flowers, the other Purple and Whit 
Theſe blow from July to September, two Fort 


„ 


VI. Amaranthus, two Sorts; the Tricolor and 
Cock's-Comb, the firſt is only beautiful in its Leave, 
which are variegated with Scarlet, Yellow, and 
Green; the ſecond is admired for its Scarlet Fling. 
ers, like Cock's-Combs. Theſe are Ornament 
Plants from July to September, growing about two 
Foot high. 


VII. Convobuulys, three Kinds; the Major, with 
a Purple Flower; the Minor, a Blue Flower, varie- 
gated with Zellow and White; and the Scarlet Flow. 


ering Kind: Theſe blow from June to Avguf, g1 
and creep upon the Ground. er 
af 

VIII. Female Balſomes, three Sorts; the Roc 
Colour, the Purpte, and the White Kinds: Thele Pl 
bloſſom about a Foot and a half high, from fur tak 
till September. - 
che 
IX. Belvidere, or Pyramid-Buſh, a pretty Green, the 
without Flowers, about two Foot high. vil 
oy 


X. Buſh Baſil, a ſmall Shrub, about a Foot high, 
with ſweet-ſcented Leaves, His Royal Highnel 
the Grand Duke of Tuſcany preſented me one Year 
with above fifty different Sorts of Bail. 


XI. Natur- 


J 
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XI. Naſturtium Indicum, or Indian Creſſes, two 
Sorts, one large, the other imall, has Flowers 
variegated with Yellow and Scarlet; they run 
upon the Ground, and blow from May till Septem- 


ber. 


XII. The Senſitive Plants, two Sorts, one of 
which is called the Humble Plam, becauſe the 
Leaves of it fall down to the Ground upon the 
Approach of a Man's Hand, and the Senſitive 
Plant curls up its Leaves by touching it: Theſe 
two muſt be conſtantly kept under Glaſſes all the 


Summer. 


I muſt beg the Reader's Pardon if I introduce 


the Tuberoſe among the Annuals of the Hot-Bed, 
which every one knows to be a laſting Bulboſe 
Root in Taly; but as it is Annual with us, I hope 
to be excuſed: The Roots of it muſt be planted in 
the Hot-Bed with the other Plants of this Section, 
and muſt be kept from Water till the Leaves be- 
gin to put forth. In July and Auguſt, their Flow- 
ers appear upon Stems of three Foot high, which 
afford a moſt agreeable Scent. | 

For the more particular Management of the 
Plants T have here mentioned, 'my Reader muſt 
take Notice, that when the Seeds are come up, 
the young Plants ſhould be tranſplanted at four In- 
ches Diſtance from each other, and ſhould not quit 
the Hol- Bed till the ſecond Week in May: They 
vill then bear the Air of our Climate, if they have 
Degrees been uſed to it. 
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ser IL 


Of the ANNUAL PLANTS to be f. 
in the Natural Ground. 


HE Seeds of thoſe Flowers I ſhall treat of 

in this Section muſt be ſown in the Natural 
Earth in March, on the very Places where 
are to blow, whether for Standard Plants, or in 


Spots, or for Edgings. 


I. The Annual Sun flower bloſſoms from Jun: 
till Auguſt, with large 7ellow Bloſſoms upon Stens 
of ſix Foot high. | | 


II. The Larb's-Heel ſhould be ſown in Spots; 
it blows with ſeveral Colours upon Stems of 
three Foot high, from June till Auguſt or Septen- 


ber. | 


III Flos- Adonis, ſown in Spots, blows a Foot 
high in June and July, with ſmall Crimſon Flowers, 


IV. Nigilla Romana, bloſſoms in the ſane 


Month with the former ; it bears a Blue Flower 
about a Foot and a half high. 


V. Garden Poppies ſhould be ſown in Spots; 
their Colours are various, and their Flowers ver) 
beautiful, but not laſting; they appear in My 
and June upon Stalks about two Foot from the 
Ground. Ba 


VI. The Dutch Wild Poppy. This does not 


blow ſo high as the former; its Flowers are = 
a 


rg 2 5 oy 


= —_ 


. 


8218. 
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and White et bloſſoming from Jo. till Au- 
cal. * 


VII. Cyanus, or Amual Bottles, are of ſeveral 
Colours, bloſſoming in June and July 500 Stalk, 
of about a Foot and half high, * rn 


VIII. Lupines, three Sorts; the great Blue, 
ſmall Blue, and Yellow Flowering Kind: All theſe 
bloſſom in May and June; the firſt about two Foot 
high, and the others little more than half that 
Height; the 7e//ow has a pleaſant Scent. | 


IX. Scarlet-Beans are twining Plants, 3 
Knots of ſcarlet Flowers trom _ ul Seem: 


ber, 


X. Everlaſting Flowers, ſown.in.S pots, oi 
about a Foot — half high in Zune, Fuly, and 
Auguſt : Their Flowers will remain freſh- for ma- 
ny Years after they are gather'd, and are dyd of 
ſeveral Colours by curious Perſons for, F lower- 
pots in the Winter. | 


XI. Wing'd Paas ſown in Drills 2 "oy 
have pretty crimſon Bloſſoms, owing: * ſix 
mann des -. * 


XII. Annual Stocks, for „or- nw 
Spots, bloſſom in May and - bearing their 
Flowers of a Pink Colour, about ſix . high. 


XIII. Venus's-Looking-glaſs, i is proper for Edg- 
155 or to be ſown in Spots: It bloſſoms the ſame 

Height, and at the ſame Time with the former, 
1 Flowers of a Vinle Colour. 


Parr II. MM XIV. . 
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XIV. Peuus's-Navel-wort has white Flowers, i 
a pretty Dwarf Plant, fit for Edgings, or Spots; 
and bloſſoms allo with the foregoing Plant. 


0 1A 1 


XV. Candy Lis aire of two Sorts; 0 
white, the other with red Flowers: They are both 
proper for aw: or Wen. and flower with the 
former. 


| XVI. Hhirt's-Eofe, or Viola Tricola, has its 
Flower variegated with Purple, Yellow, and Red: 
It is a Dwarf, hike the laſt, and makes pretty Eqs. 
ings. This alſo blofſoms in May and June. 


I have now no more co do than to remark, 
that all the Annuals I have mentioned in this Sectio 
will blow ſooner or later as their Seeds are put 
into the Ground ; and I would adviſe the Curious 
to ſow ſome of their Seeds in every one of the 
Summer Months, if he would have them fucceed 
one another in flowering ; but the n 
eſpecially. © 
I fhall here give him a Deſign of = Gerda 
Bed divided into five Parts : The * middle Line 
A is proper for the talleſt Plants mentioned in 
this Treatiſe, the Lines BB for the middle Plant, 
and thoſe marked CC for the Loweſt; in al 
which Diviſions of the Bed he ſhould contrive to 
allot one third Pare for Perenmal Plants, one 
third for Bulbons-rooted Plants, and the like Pro- 

for Amuals; "conſidering at the ſame time 
what Months in the Year each Plant will bloſſom 


ig, and aſſort them in ſuch manner that all co 
not 


Ie. . v4 


*. Fig. II. of the Third Plate: 


Os AOL 


Te. trees, and 
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not flower, together or at one time, but that an a+ 
aj Mixture of Flowers may continually be 


und in the Garden, ſucceeding one another as 
long as the Seaſon will permit; and this he may 


alily perfo em een 8 


DIR ECTIO Ns: % Onder who have 
not had the opportunity of travelling, with 
regard to ſome Particulars iu laying out of 
Gardens, and ſome technical We ords. fronds. 
ly mentioned in this Treatiſe. | 


.P amid Plant is repreſented thus in 
"Devon and when we have oc- | & 
calion to place ſeveral of them upon a 
Ground Plat, they muſt be all ſet upright al 
with that which. we firſt deſign; 10 likewiſe the 
Shades muſt be all placed the ſame way. 


A 1 br ded" Plant is EINE thus : 


A Pyramid Pla, cut * divided, may 
be repreſented thus : 


A Collonade,, or Arcade in a Garden, is is gene- 
rally planted with | 


be expreſs'd thus: 4% 
TheBaſesandCapi- | 

tals may be cary'd 
and gilt, or elſe cz : 

made of Mood, painted with — — to 
be taken off and put on when the Trees want 
2 Clip- 
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Clipping; for if cheſe Ornaments are cut in the 
Yew, they will never be kept regular, and yet be 
very expenſive. . 


- II G ff 


Haba, or Foſſee, are Terms of the fame ſigni. 
fication, tho the firſt is a new coin'd ord: They 
mean a Dich, or Moat to encloſe a Garden, whe. 
ther the Ditch has Water in it or not; but the 
Haha, by the Cuſtom of five or ſix Years, inti- 
mates a dry. Ditch, ſo regulated by Slopes, and ſo 
deep that it is unpaſſable. It makes a fine open 
Fence to a Ground, Sometimes when it cannot be 


of it. It may 
be expreſs'd in 
a Planthus:— 
Ita s ve- 
ry * eauciful — 
when the Slopes are well made, and cover'd with 
fine Gras- tur f. 


Palliſades may be expreſs thus :— aninks 
The :Meaning of the Word is open | I | 1 


N 1 SE 8 2 — — = — — —ꝓ— es an Gn — . 
r . FE. ESTES 


 Treliage-work is an open Mort of Wood, as the 
former; it is call'd alſo Trellis-work, and ſome- 
times Eſpalier, but with this. difference only, that 
this is compoſed of Rails croſ- 
ſing one another ſo as to be ſeen 
through, and the foregoing con- 
ſiſts of open Rails or Pales ſet 
upright; this ſort of York how 
ever is commonly calPd Treliage, 
when it is made into Portico's, - 
Arbours, Pavilions, and ſuch- 


S8 8 S A 


I 


AH 
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lle, it is in that caſe commonly done with Labs 


croſſing one another, and turn” into diverting Fi- 
gures as the Builder ſees occalion, 


After this, one may explain that, an e for 
Fruit-trees ſhould be — 8 
built after this man- 


ner, VIZ. 


Or elſe of ener EROS 


— 
y tet Ms 


Nn KST hn a 


Viana means the Spring ; 0 that if one 
wanted a Spring Crocus, one might alk for it pro- 
perly, by calling it a Yernal Crocis: And if it is a 
Summer Flower, all Flowers of that Seaſon are 
fiſtival ; fo the Flowers of the Autumn are call'd 
Autumnal; and thoſe Flowers or Wau which ap- 
pear in Winter are call'd Hybernal. - 


I, » * 


Laune is properly an open Paſge b between any 
Fences, from whence comes the word Lane; but 
in the Gardening Langnage means any open View 
from a Point of Sight, where it is bounded by 
Woods, Walls, or ſuch-like : And yet how far are 
many from the Deſign, when, in thelr Draughts 
and Defigns of Gardens, = hy down 2 large 
Graſs-plat for a Laune? | ee” 


The Yivactour-Plai is 1 tae to the Rock 
when it has flower'd; 8 abt: its Seed, riling 
freſh from the Root again n: 1 750 
are Tulips, Hyacinths,” Alters, Cam 1 1 180 
ſuch- ke. Yivacious is a Mord which is uſed in a 
dening on this account, though taken from the 
French Word Vivace, which ſignifies Briſk. © 
M 32 Sempervive 
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Sempervive is a Term uſed for ſuch Plants az Ae 
ever-living. The Aloe Hepatica, or that commonly 
call'd the Barbadoes Aloe, is call'd Sempervive by 
the Sailors, becauſe it will live ſeveral Years with. 
out Earth, even though it 1s hung up, in a Room, 


F.# 


And of the Sempervives is allo the Houſe-leck. 


Convolvulent, or Convolvent, is a Term uſed in 
Gardening for. ſuch Plants as twiſt and twine about 
any thing they can lay hold on. Such Plants a 
twiſt in this manner take their Character from the 


Condolvulus or Bind-weed. 


Perdiſol, a Plant, when it is aſked for by that 
Name, is ſuch as dreps its Leayes in the Winter; 
ſo an 4/þ is a Perdifol, becauſe, it loſes its Leaves in 
Ge OE 


Opuntia ſignifies an Indian Fig, and the Indian 
Fig is alſo call'd a Prickly Pear, by thoſe who have 
been abroad; and alſo the ſame Name is given it 
by the Inhabitants of America. 


u pile, or Claſper, is ſuch as grows upon Vines, 
with which they catch hold of any thing they can 
lay hold of. The manner of their taking hold of 
Trees, or ſuch-like, is by twiſting about them n 


- 


a ſcrew- like manner. 


Fibre or Fiber of à Root, is a String of a Root, 
ſo all Plants that have ftringy Roots are called f: 
brous- rooted Plants. The Polyanibus and the Au- 
7icula have ſuch Roots. Capillary Roots are 
Roots which are as fine as Hairs, 


Bu bol 


S 


a 
P 
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| Bulbous Roots are ſuch as are compoſed of many 


Caſes or Coats, which encloſe or cover one ano- 
der ſuch as the Otion, the Tu, ant! fuch-like, » 


Tuberous Roots are ſuch : 28 are form'd of Tibers 
or Knobs, like the Anemony Root, and-ſuch-like, 


The Truffle is alſo a Tuber. And the Potato Root ia 


a tuber9us Root. 


Herbaceous Plants are much as * their 1 e 
but a little height above Ground, and are properly 
Herbs; ſuch as the Violet, the Primroſe, the Mer 
the Dock, Graſs, and fuch-Bke. | c 


Gramineous Plants are Plants that grow like 
Grafſes, as Corn of every ſort, ſuch as Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, and Rye, are Grumincous 3 for Gra- 
nen, in Latin, es Graſs, and . 18 
aken from that Paw, | 


Gamination i is a Term frequently uſed in Gar- 
on. and ſignifies the Sprouting or Budding of a 


Terebration is a Term uſed by the ancient Wri- 
ters, ſignifying Boring : It was a Method uſed in 
the Firſt Times, for ing of Tites ; . ed 
done by boring into the Wood of the Tree, and 
fixing a Cion in the Place. 

Pavilion, in the Gardening Phraſe, ſignifies a a 
Summer-houſe, tho? 1 it er means a T. 


Jett of Water, is a ; Spoot of Water, aach as is 
play d in Fountains, or rifing in a Stream. 


Gerbe of Water, is a large 


Column * Saas: ri- 


ing in a Stream, The beſt of this fort, with the leaſt 
M 4 Expence 
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Expence of Water, is in the Gardens at Carſpall 
belonging to Thomas . Scueveni Eſqʒ who = th 
Contriver of it. It ſeems to be a full Column of 
Water, of ten or twelve Inches diameter; but ir 
conſiſts of many Spouts placed on the Verge of a 
Circle of that Diameter, _ cre clegar 


n n 


Caſcade means a Fall of — The common 
Method of Caſcades in Gardens, is to let the Wa. 
ter fall over Steps, in a gentle Declenſion; as in 
that near the Batb, and more particularly the 
King of France's Palace at Mart; ; 3. as likewiſe at 
his Grace the Duke of e e at Chatfworth 


in ue _ 


| Cataratt Water, is a a Fall of Water 
Hows ſome Eminence; as if a River was to fall at 
once, twenty, thirty, or forty Feet, or more, as 
we have. natural Inſtances in many Places. 


Sheet of Water, is a Spread- fall of Water, 
which, by paſſing over a Level, repreſents ſome- 
what like a Sheet, or Table-doth, „ are very 
ne in Gardens. | 


<1 


| Grotts; or Gritty: 1s 8 2 natural Cave; 


— . ey are now made in Gardens, they are 
— with Stone, or Brick, with an arched 
— 2 dlined with Shells and ſhining Stones, in. 
termix d with artificial Coral and Corallines, with 
ſome Spouts of Water to be play'd at pleaſure: 
The Grotto is alſo coverd with Earth, and turf d, 
or elſe planted on the top with Flowering Shrubs, 
diſpoſed in the wildeſt manner they poſſibly can 

be; for the-ourſide Ap ce ought to look 
N 10 een of che that I — obſerve 


PSPS Ongct - Dom 
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n Europe,” is ans Thomas ſomes 
Eq; at eee in Surrey. 
n £0 t 11. 10 . 
There are two ways of making artificial Coral 
for this Uſe ; for the true Coral would be much too 
dear: Provide firſt ſome dry Branches of Trees 
that grow the moſt like the manner of Coral, or 
elſe with Myers, make the Figure of a Branch of | 
Coral; and then melt ſome Bees-wax and Turpen- 
line together, and mix with it enough Y ermilion to 
give it the, Colour of Coral, and dip your prepared 
Branches in it; then let them cool and harden, 
and dip them a ſecond or third Ring they are 


_ an 


fully perfect. 

65 elſe melt n and min Vermilion with 
it, and dip your Branches in that, managing of 
it as preſcribed above; this, if the Branches are not 
dry, will have os on them like rough Coral. 


of the Colours ey for illuminating of 
Draughts and Defigns for Gardens, with 
the Method of making them tranſparent. 


. 
(CARDENERS, — * chey thaw Draughts, 
or make Plans for Gardens, on new Grounds, 
ae generally obliged! to buy Colours ready pre- 
pared in Shells; and tho“ they are well mix d, yet 
they give a Heavineſs to the Deſig n. The tranſparent 
Colours are therefore the beſt, Ju uh ſe they carry 
off a Deſign for a Garden with alight Air. For this 
reaſon I have conſidered that tranſſ Colours 
vill be of uſe rothoſ-who make Plans or Draughts 
for Gardens, becauſe whatever is colour'd with them 
may be made as light and eaſy as one pleaſes ; but 
in the handling of them I muſt give this Caution: 


If any of * Colours I ſhall here recommend, 


ſhould appear too thin or light at their firſt laying 
ON, 
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on, it muſt be imagin'd, that when the whale 
Draught is colour'd, it will look much darker, 
and become more weary ſo one can't lay then 
on too thin at firſt, 

Greens are of the grezeſt Uſe and I ſhall be. 
gin with them. 

Fo make a bluiſh Green we are to difolve Ver. 
degreaſe, and render it ſo liquid, that when we 
paſs it over a Draught, the Drawang may be ſeen 
through it. 

To menue this Colour, reake a quarter of 2 
Pound of common Verdegreaſe, for the diſtilbd 
Sort will not do; break the Yerdegreaſe a little, 
if it be ſoft, but if it happens to be of the harder 
Sort, beat it in a Mortar till it is as ſmall as Duſt 
or Scowring-ſand 3 put this in a Pipkin, and add 
to it a Pint of White-wine Vinegar; fet this upon a 
gentle Fire and let it boil, then add a little white 
Argol in Powder, and keep it ſtirring till the Ver- 
degreaſe is diſſolv'd: In the mean white touch the 
Stick you ftir the. Liquor with, upon Paper, till 
you ind. it of the Colour you deſire, and then, 
whether the whole Body of the Yerdegreaſe is dil 
ſolv'd or not, pour it off clear, and let it ſtand ll 
tis cool before you put it into a Bottle, it will 
after a Day or wo clarify elfe and then decant it 
and ſer it by for Uſe. 

The remaining Part of the undiſſolved Yerde- 
greaſe may have more Vinegar put to it, and ſetting 
it over the Fire as before, you may have a ſecond 
Quantity of —— 

This will make a delightful Colour to be uſed in 
the firſt Colouring of Slopes to ſnew the light Parts 
of them, and then take the following Colour to 
— with it, in order to ſtrike ſuch Shades as may 

thought proper. 

The tranſparent Yellow to mix with the afore- 
faid Green, in order for ſhading a Draught, and 
| 3 : 
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to make a Graſs Green, or to be uſed by itſelf as 
Yellow. RT! eee 
N the r of chis yellow, we muſt provide 
about an Qunce of French Berries, which may be 
had at any Colour-Sbop; and then rake a Pint of 
River-water, or Rain- water, and ſet it over the 
Fire, with as much Pear! Af in it as amounts to 
a Drachm, and let it boil five or ſix Minutes to make 
a ſtrong Lixivium; then add the French Berries, 
and let them boil, keeping them ſtirring, till by 
touching a Paper with ſome of the Liquor, you 
find it of the Colour you deſire; and then paſs the 
Liquor through a Sieve, and as ſoon as it is cool, 
put it in a Bottle and ſtop it cloſe. © 

One may boil theſe Berries, till the Liquor will 
almoſt become red ; but one may always know 
what Height it 18 brought to, by touching it upon 
Paper as above directed: A nice Colouriſt would 
chuſe two or three Sorts, to ſhade one another. 

When we have theſe two Colours, by mixing 
them together, they will make as faint, or as ſtrong 
a Shade to the firſt Colour as you deſire; and by 


putting more of the Yellow than the firſt Green, 
mixing them well together, will make a fine Graſs 


Green: But a little Practice will bring any one to 
order it in any Colour he pleaſes, This will ſerve 
to colour Graſs- plats; but in the colouring of py- 
ramid or headed Plants, lay on the Yerdegreaſe Co- 
lour firſt, and ſhade with this; and then, for Gra- 
vel, mix a little Carmine with the Yellow, till you 
find it of ſuch a Height as may be neceſſary. 

When you- would repreſent Water, either in a 
Baſon or Canal, you may thin the firſt Green with 
common Water, to colour thoſe Places with only a 
imall Tante. ff © I.” Pl. 

Subjects of this nature cannot be more eaſily 
explain'd than in the Method I have followed : 
And in the next Part, I propoſe to treat of the 

Improvement 
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mprovement of Fruit-Trees, Kitchen-Gardens, and 
Ereen- Houſe Plants; all 8 I ſhall advance 
ſomething new upon; muſt repeat the 
r have before done to the 8 
communicate the Obſervations that fall in their 
way upon the particular Parts of Planting and 
Gardening. | 


We End of the Second Part. 
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To the RioHT HonoURABLE 


JAMES. 


Earl of CAERNARVON, 
Viſcount I LTO, 


a 8 
Baron of Chandos, &c. 
My Lok D, 


HE beſt Reafon J can give, that 


N theſe Papers claim Your Lord- 


try 
and the Benefit of Mankind. You are fo kind 
an Encourager of every thing which looks that 
way, that I promiſe myſelf, even this mean 
Attempt will not fail of ſome Countenance 


from your Lordſhip, which is the ſureſt Means 1 


its being acceptable to the reſt of the World. 
They who ſhall happen to profit by this Work, 
wil owe the greateſt Debt to your Lordſhip, 
luce Your Name will be the beſt r 

C tion 
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dation of its Worth. But that my Imperfeg;. 
ons may not entirely take'ſhelter under ſo grey 
Authority, I do affure Your Lordſhip, thy 
I have omitted no Pains to make it as com. 
plete as I could; and what it ſtill wants of be- 
ing ſo, may well be imputed to my Diſtance 
from your Lordſhip's improving Thoughts, by 
the ſhort Experience I have had of them, i 
relation to this Subject; Lam ſure that my Ob- 
ſervations have loſt much for want of & juſ 
Corrections. 


My LoRp, | 

IT would be as improper in me, as diſagree- 
able to you, to talk of the great Merit and E- 
fteem You ſtand in with all Mankind. The 
Publick feels the Benefit of all Your Actions 
and will do You Juſtice without my remind. 
ing them. My Hopes of not offending 
Your Lordſhip ariſe wholly from the Uleful- 
neſs of the Subject of this Work; and I humbly 
beg it may be a as an Inſtance, that 
can diſtinguiſh a little, as well as the reſt of 
the World, in my profefling myſelf, 


My Lok p, 
Your Lord/hip's moſt Dutiful, 
And Obedient Humble Servant, 


R. BRADLEY. 
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DE F HE Fruit [ ſhall treat of, is known 

all over the civilized Part of the 

Y 5 World; and its Qualities more ge- 

nerally.admired than any other Fruit 

| ©5 growing upon the Face of the Kan, 

And yet, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
— of 


Ground in Europe and elſewhere, which 
PART III. N | are 


it, 
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are found planted at this day with Vines, there ix 
hardly any Plant ſo unſkiltully ordered in out 
Engliſh Gardens, or ſo little underſtood by oy 
Gardeners, 


SECT. L. 
Of the VINE. 


+» HE End of Planting Vines, is certainly to 
have good ſtore of Grapes ; but the Way to 
attain a large quantity of good Grapes, does not 
only depend upon the Choiceneſs of the Sorts we 
plant, the Nature of the Soil they require, and 
the proper Situation for them; but, above all, the 
Timies and Methods of Pruning are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be underſtood. 

The Kinds which I find to ripen beſt in Enpland, 
are the July Grapes, the Black-Currant Grape, the 
Early Sweet water Grape lately brought from the 
Canaries, the Arbois, or French Sweet-water Grape, 
the Burgundy, and Morigon ; which are all ripe with 
us by the middle-of Auguſt, if rightly managed, 
and the Seaſon be kind: And after them, the Mu 
cadines, Parſley Grapes, Fronteziacs, and Clard 
Grapes, I have ſeen all theſe in great Perfection 
with us, but I know not of any other Kinds early 
enough to ripen well in our Climate. . 

*Tis then of theſe Kinds I would chiefly adviſ 
to be propagated ; which may be done, either by 
laying down the young Branches as ſoon as the 
Fruit is gather*d, or by making Plantations of Cut 
tings at that time, always minding to let a Bud ot 
two of the Layer or Cutting be under Ground; 
for it is from thoſe Buds only the Roots put forth. 
I have alſo frequently made Layers in 4 


S 
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Abril, which have been fit to tranſplant the Ni- 
chaelmas following; and I have known it practiſed 
to draw a young Branch thro' the Hole at the bot- 
tum of a Garden-pot, about Chriſtmas, and tlien 
filling the Pot with Earth, it has took root, and 
been cut from the Mother-plant the Michaelmas 
following with the Fruit upon it. The Vines thus 
raiſed in Pots, will hold their Fruit good almoſt 
till Chriſtmas, if they are ſhelter'd from the Wea- 
ther in ja Green-houſe, or ſome ſuch-like Place; 
and it is eaſy to conceive how pleaſant it will be to 
have them thus brought growing to the Table in a 
Deſert. fp 
By what 1 have obſerved in planting of Vines, 
the Month of February is the beſt, if the Weather 
be open; and great Care muſt be taken in the Re- 
moval of this Plant, that the Roots be not too dry 
before it be re- planted; for that would greatly en- 
danger it: Therefore wet Moſs wrapped about the 
Roots, if they are to be ſent to any remote Place, 
has been practiſed with good Succeſs. | 
Concerning the Soil proper for Vines, I ſhall give 
the firſt Hint from that ingenious and candid Piece 
of Mr. Lawrence's; where, with ſo much good 
Reaſon, he tells us, that he cannot eaſily be brought 
to think that any Soil or Situation can be toe dry 
for the Roots of the Vine, after having ſeen at 
Barnwall near Oundle in Northamptonſhire, 4 flou- 
riſning Vine grow from between the Joints of an 
old Caſtle Wall near twenty Foot high from the 
Ground, which he was told produced admirable 
Grapes when it was well managed. This Obſer- 
vation of that curious Gentleman might be ſuffi- 
cient of itſelf to inform us of the Property of the 
il required for Vines, without ſeeking after other 
eriments to ſatisfy us in it. 
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In the Gardens (late of my worthy Friend Mr 
Balle ) at Cambden-Houſe, there are now growing 
ſeveral Vines in the Walls; ſome of which were 
planted there by that Gentleman's Direction, and 
one in particular, which is a Muſcadine, produces 
every Year fairer Bunches of Grapes, much ſweeter, 


and earlier ripe (at leaſt a Fortnight) than any 


other Vines in the Garden; altho' there is the beit 
Collection of forward Grapes I have yet met with 
in England. Fi. 
But, yet farther : If we take a view of the Vine. 
yards abroad, which afford the richeſt and beſt 
Wines, we find the. Soil either rocky, or gravelly, 
The Chianti Wine of Italy, for example, grows 
upon a high Ground, in a rocky Soil, like to that 
which they make Lime of; and the ſtrong Sani 
Wines are the Growth of the Mountains, which 
will hardly produce any other kind of Plant, they 
are ſo extremely dry: In a word, all the Places 
which I have ſeen or heard of, which produce good 
Grapes, have a dry, hot Soil, and are ſomewhat 
mountainous, 

From ſuch” Obſervations, and ſome Experience 
I have had in the Culture of the Vine, I find chalky 
Hills, ſuch as are frequent enough in Oxfordſtrre, 
are very proper to plant Vines upon, if they lie 
well expoſed to the Sun ; fo hot, gravelly Ground, 
which lies dry and warm, will produce better 
Grapes than any of the rich Soils prepared with 


Horſe-dung ; but in a Garden where cither of 


theſe Soils are wanting, the Rubbiſh of ſome old 
Building will very well ſupply the Defect, if it be 
well mix'd (about one third Part ) with the Earth 
about the Roots of the Vines. 1 

I think I need not fay how much the Ripening 
of ſome Sorts of Grapes depends upon a good Wal 


and warm Expoſure, and that even with 'thok 
I Helps 
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Helps we ſometimes fail of ripe Grapes; it may 
not be amiſs then, to conſider of ſome Ways that 
may expedite the Budding out of the Vines; and 
conſequently by making them bloſſom earlier thati 
uſual, may haſten the Growth and Ripening of the 
Fruit while we enjoy the Summer Sun. 

As the proper Soil and right Expoſure for Vines 
contributes to the early ripening: of Grapes, fo 
the right Seaſon for general Pruning likewiſe is 
helpful to the ſpeedy Perfecting of the Fruit, as 
1 al ſhew afterwards ; but ſhall firſt take notice 
of an Obſervation or two of Vines, that were made 
to ſhoot near two Months ſooner than Nature 
would of herſelf have given them Motion: In Ken- 
fington J have obſerved a Vine that happen'd to be 
planted againſt a Baker's Oven, to ſprout in the 
*-ginning of March, and continue from that time 
to li ot vigorouſly all Summer; and although it 
had very little Advantage of the Sun's Heat, and 
grew in a ſtiff, wet Ground, the Grapes 4 704 
much ooner than any others of the ſame Kind. 
But at the Pot-Houſe at Fulbam, where the Soil 
Andy, and the Expoſure warm, there was a Vine 
r againſt an Oven which was conſtant! 

ept hot for baking of Earthen Pots, that began 
to bud about January, and would, as I am inform'd, 
have ripe Grapes in June by the help of a Glaſs 
Frame which was uſed to cover it in ſevere Wea- 
ther: And ſo to plant a Vine againſt the Back of a 
Chimney, where a Wood or Turf Fire is con- 
ſtantly kept, ſo as to warm the Bricks, it will by 
that means ſprout early, and have its Fruit ſooner 
berfected than other Yines which have not that 
Help ; as I have experienced, | 

Suppoſing then that a Vine by this means is 
brought to ſhoot or bloſſom earlier than uſual ; 
let us not deceive ourſelves with the too common 


N 3 Opinion, 
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Opinion, that the expoſing the Bloſſom or young 
Fruit immediately to the Sun, will be a Means d 
haſtenirg its Maturity, or making it large; and, 
a; ſome do, to pull away the Leaves from about 
it ; for that rather retards the Ripening, than for. 
wards it, by contracting ſo much the outſide Skin 
of the Fruit, that it cannot receive the Nouriſh. 
ment jt ought, and would otherwiſe admit of, 
and II am ſure, whoever knows any thing of the 
Growth of Vegetables, will allow, that the Shade 
always contributes to the large Growth of Plant; 
and Fruits, and that the Heat of the Sun is chiefly 
requiſite for the ripening of Fruits; therefore let 
the young growing Fruit always remain ſhelterd 
with its Leaves till it be full grown, and then be- 
gin to lay 1t open to the Sun for ripening, 
I ſhall next conſider the Pruning of Vines, eſpe- 
cially of thoſe growing againſt Walls; for it is 
a right Knowledge of the Seaſons, and Manner 
of Pruning, which chjefly contributes to give us 
a plentiful Store of good ripe Fruit. 
It is commonly practiſed by the Gardeners to 
rune their Vines in December, which Scaſon they 
bold to be much better than the Months of Januar) 
and February ; for the Vines pruned in thoſe Months 
are apt to bleed away too much of their Strength; 
and it is as common among them to leave four 
Buds or Eyes upon every pruned Branch, whe- 
ther they are ſtrong, or weak Shoots, I have, 
I muſt confeſs, ſeen Vines that have been ſo or- 
der'd, produce good Fruit; but am affured, who- 
ever was to ſee the Vines which are now in Mr, 
N hiumills Garden at Hoxton, would go another 
way to work. It is his Method to prune his Ji 
ſo ſoon as the Fruit is gather*d, and according to 
the Strength or Thickneſs of the Branch he leaves 


ing, he allows a dye Length, a very ſtrong 
growing, he allows a due Length, / = 


rene 
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one about 2 Yard long, and thoſe of leſs vigour 
are pruned ſhorter in proportion, ; By this Method 
of Pruning, I obſerve he never fails of large quan- 
tities of Grapes, ripening very well, and much 
earlier, than any of the ſame Kind pruned after the 
uſual manner, i : | 

The May after this Pruning, our Vines muſt be 
again look*'d over, and then diſburden'd of the 
{mall weak Shoots, rather by breaking them off, 
than cutting; and ſuch Shoots as have then Fruit 
appearing upon them, muſt be topp'd, ſo as to 
leave a ſufficient number of Buds above the Fruit, 

each Branch, in proportion to its Strength or 

Thickneſs, obſerving always not to prune nearer to 
the Fruit than three or four Buds. 

In June the Vines muſt be examin'd for the third 
time; and the barren Branches, which will then 
be ſhot to a great Length, ſhould be pruned to 
ſuch Lengths as anſwer to their Vigour, or elſe . 
taken quite away, if they are not wanted to furniſh 
ſome Vacancy on the Wall, or to be laid up for 
Fruit-bearing the next Year. | 

About the beginning of Auguſt, the Grapes of 
the forward Kinds will be full grown; and then we 
may again give a fourth Pruning, in order to ex- 
poſe the Fruit to the Sun for ripening ; but yet, let 
it not be left too naked of Leaves, leſt it be injur'd 
from the cold Dews, which begin to fall the latter 
end of the Month, 

In the Summer Prunings of Vines, due Regard 
ought to be had to the Number of Branches which 
the Wall will require to be laid in the Winter to 
ſupply the Place of old Wood, which ſhould then 

taken away; for it is a certain Rule, that no 

Branches of the Vins bear Fruit, but ſuch as are the 

Produce of the laſt Fear; and thoſe, if they are 

"2M. '$ diſcreetly 
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diſcreetly managed, ſeldom or never fail to furniſh 
Fruit in abundance. 

Thus I have ſet down what I know concerning 
the Management of Hines againſt Walls, and ſhall 
now proceed to offer ſome few Hints concerning 
the Way of ordering them in Vineyards for the 
making of Wine, which I am ſatisfy'd may tum 
to as good account in England, as they are known 
to do in many Parts of Germany. 

If a Vine will proſper upon a Chalk, as we are 
certain it will, how trifling would be the Expence 
to plant an Acre of ſuch Ground with Vines in 
ſome well-expoſed Place, on the Declivity of a 
Hill? The yearly Income of ſuch Land can hardly 
be a Shilling, if it be ſtrictly Chalk; and the Vines 
may be raiſed as I have directed, with very little 
Trouble ; and then for the Charge of Planting, a 
Week's Work for a Man would more than do it, 
ſeeing there 1s no neceſſity of manuring the 
Ground. The whole Expence before they began 
to bear Fruit, which would be the third or fourth 
Year after Planting, could hardly amount to 
twenty Shillings ; ſo that I fee no room for any 
Objection upon that account. The chief thing 
will be, to 1 upon reaſonable Grounds, that 
Plantations of this kind will produce ripe Fruit; 
and that I think may be made appear very plain- 
ly. 
In the firſt place, plant only the forward Kinds 
of Grapes, which have often enough been experien- 
ced to ripen in open Borders, without the help 
of a Wall; witneſs the Vines at a French Gardener's 
at the Back of Swallow-ſtreet, London; thoſe at 
the Honourable Johnſon's, Eſq; at Twilten- 
bam; the Vineyard near Bath; that near Gre 
wich, and almoſt in every Nurſery. 
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Secondly, The: Chalk- Hill, which I propoſe to be 
planted with Vines, will certainly refle& as much 
Heat upon the Fruit, as any Wall whatever; and 
every one knows that the Cold in thoſe Parts of 
Germany where the Rheniſh Wines are made, is 
much more Powerful than what we feel in Eng- 
land; fo that ſince we need not be apprehenſive of 
too much Cold in the Winter, and may reaſonably 

as much, if not more Warmth in the Sum- 
mer, our Vineyards may certainly afford as good 
Wine as what we receive from the Rhine, and fome 
Places in France, and conſequently turn to the 
Owner's Account. 

But that we may anſwer every Objection that 
may be made againſt Planting of Vineyards in Eng- 
land, give me Leave to recite what I have heard 
relating to the making of Liquors with unripe 
and ſour Fruits, In Devonſhire a Gentleman made 
a Veſſel of Verjuice of Crab or Wilding- Apples ; 
which being plac'd in his Cellar among other Li- 
quors, was not uſed till about three or four 
Years afterwards, and was then found to be fo 
palatable and exceeding pleafant, that he now 
prefers the Liquor made of ſuch wilding ſour 
Fruit (after it has had time to digeſt) to any Cy- 
der of that Country. So I have known Verjuice 
made of half-ripe Grapes, that after two or 
three Years keeping in a Veſſel, has become deli- 
cate Wine; and the Rheniſh Wines, when they 
are newly made, are ſo ſour, that they are not 
ht to drink; but after ſeveral Years ſtanding, 
afford us that incomparable Liquor which is cal- 
led Old Hock; and on the contrary, ſweeter Li- 
quors are apt to turn four by keeping; which is 
one Argument to prove, that a continued Mo- 
tion and Alteration of the State of every created 
Atom, is requiſite to ſupport the Frame of Na- 

| ture; 
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ture; and, as I conceive, was it poſſible that any 
one, the leaſt Particle of Matter, could be de. 
ſtroy'd or lye ſtill, all Life and Being muſt ceaſe; 
ſuch Dependency has the greateſt Bodies upon 
the ſmalleſt Beings, or the moſt inveterate Op- 
_ upon one another. The ſkilful Chymiſt 

nows how to ſeparate the differing Parts ſub. 
ſiſting in Liquors from one another; the volatile 
Spirits from the more watry Parts, and thoſe 
from the more oily ; ſo that we find every Li. 
quor contains a Chain of certain Qualities 
and Liquors are only differing, in that one has 
perhaps the Acid more prevailing, the other the 
Alkali, or either of thoſe Powers more or le 
predominant at certain Seaſons. The Sweet, 
when it prevails in any Liquor, is not without the 
Sour ſubſiſting in it, altho* it has not Power to 
appear till its Oppoſite begins to decline; and 
fo the Sour is not without the Rudiment of Sweet, 
although it cannot be diſcern'd till the Time of 
Ripeneſs approacheth. But I ſhall forbear ad- 
vancing any farther at this time in fo vaſt a Field, 
and proceed to the Buſineſs in hand: That 
our Chalk Hills, and thoſe that are accounted 
the moſt barren Mountains in England, are very 


proper to plant Vines upon, and the higher 
the better ; for *tis obſervable, that ſeveral Yine- 
va ds in one Country, planted with the ſame 
fort of Vines, produce very different Wines; 
thoſe on the Tops of Hills much ftronger and ic 
better than thoſe which lie lower; inſomuch that 0 
ene Barrel of the Mountain Wine will fell for n 
much more than that growing in the Valley; 
and fo far as I can learn, the ſtrongeſt Wines * 
are always the Produce of the higheſt Moun- i 
tains. k 
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To plant a Vincyard, let the Place where each 
Vine is to ſtand be open'd and prepared before any 
of the Plants are taken out of the Nurſery ; let 
them ſtand four or five Foot aſunder in Lines , 
and the moſt proper Seaſon for their planting is in 
the firſt open Weather in February. It is uſual to 
ne theſe Vines, according to their Strength, the 
September before tranſplanting, leaving not more 
than four Buds on the ſtrongeſt, and then they 
will require no other Care the firſt Summer but 
to keep them clear from Weeds ; about the End 
of September, after planting, ſhorten the Shoots of 
that Summer according to their Strength, and 
the Summer following the ſtrongeſt of them will 
begin to ſhew a little Fruit; this ſecond Year 
the breaking of the ſmall Shoots and ſuperfluous 
Branches ſhould be carefully done in May and 
Jure, and two or three Shoots only maintain'd 
on each Vine, according to its Strength, and 
thoſe not to be ſhorten'd till the September fol- 
lowing; theſe ſhould be ſupported by Stakes or 
Poles, ſo that they may not run cloſe to the 
Ground, but about a Faot above it, leſt too much 
Wet ſpoil and rot the Fruit; for the nearer the 
Ground the Grapes grow, if they do not touch it, 
the riper and ſweeter they will be, and the ſtronger 
the Wine. In a word, continue from time to time 
this Method to preſerve young ſtrong Shoots every 
Year to bear the following Summer in proportion 
to the Strength of every Yine, cutting away all the 
old ones, which (were they to remain) would only 
rob the Plants of their Strength. 
But if notwithſtanding all the Care of pruning 
and weeding the Vineyard, the Vines are not in- 
dined to produce large Bunches of Fruit, lay 
Oxe's Blood or Carrion to their Roots about No- 
gember, or, as it is very common in all the Viue- 
yards 
3 2 
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yards Abroad, manure them with human Dung that 
has lain ſome time to meliorate, and loſt its Odoyr 
This way of enriching Ground has very evidently 
the beſt Effect upon Fruit- Trees of any other Mz. 
nure whatever, but Vines chiefly, which will not 
bear any other. 

With this Management I doubt not that our 
Vineyard will produce good Store of Grapes in five 
or ſix Years after Planting; and if the Owner 
ſhould then be diſpoſed to try what Wine they 
will produce, let him gather the Fruit when 
are full ripe, in dry Weather, if poſſible; then put 
them into the Vat, and have them trodden by Men 
to preſs out the Juice without breaking the Stones; 
or where the Quantity of Grapes is not large, to 
preſs them with the Hands will do as well, and 
ſeems more cleanly : The Liquor thus preſo'd ſhould 
{ſtand in the Vat about fifteen Days with the Huſks 
and Stalks in it to ferment, if the Grapes were 
dry when they were gathered, otherwiſe not much 
above halt that time before the Wine be drawn 
off, leſt it turn ſour, as it will be apt to do it 
the Grapes were gather'd wet. Some who are very 
curious 1n their Wine, pick off the damaged Grapes 
from their Stalks, before they make the Wine, 
which is ſo rich in its Flavour, that to compare it 
with the Wine made the common Way from the 
fame Vineyard, it does not appear to be of the ſame 
Growth. 

It is obſervable, that according to the Manage- 
ment of the Vines, the Wine is ſtronger or weaker: 
Thoſe Vines which have their Liberty to run up 
high Trees, and are never pruned, afford the 
ſmalleſt Wines; others which are kept pruned, 
and have their Branches ty'd to Stakes about four 
Foot high, make ſtronger Wine than the former; 
but the ſtrongeſt of all is made of thoſe Grapes 


Which 


* 
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which grow near the Ground, as I have directed, 
and are ſometimes after gathering hung up to dry 
fr three or four Days before they are preſs'd, 


which they ſay exhales the watery Parts. 


SECT. II. 
Of the FIG. 


HE Fig delights in the ſame Soil with the 
T Vine, and may be r either from 
Suckers or Layers, and alſo from Seeds. The 
Suckers are beſt ſeparated from the old Roots the 
beginning of March, and ſhould then be tranſ- 
planted without cutting any of their Tops; for 
this, above all other Trees, ſuffers moſt. by Am- 
putation, and indeed ſhould never be pruned but in 
July. The Layer ſhould be order'd like thoſe of 
the Vine, and the Seeds, as I have been inform'd, 
will readily come up if they are ſown in Rubbiſh, 
or ſuch like Soil, about March. It is moſt com- 
monly practis'd in Exgland to plant Fig-Trees againſt 
Walls, becauſe it has been thought the Fruit will 
not otherwiſe ripen in our Climate, but that is a 
Miſtake; for in ſeveral Gardens about London I have 
ken them grow in Standards, and proſper and bear 
Fruit in mare Abundance; and much better, in my 
Opinion, than any I have yet ſeen againſt Walls, 
for as they are endanger'd by pruning, ſo they like 
5 — the Confinement they are oblig'd to againſt 

[ have been told of a Fig-Tree near Windſor (that 
gows wild, without Culture, in an old Gravel- 
pit) which is ſo extremely large, that many. Buſh- 
cs of Figs are gather'd Yearly from it; and I 
inow of ſome old Fig-Trees that have * neg. 
| e 
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lected for many Years, which bear more Fry 
than any that I have ever ſeen dreſs'd and orderd 
in Gardens; and it is the common Practice Abroad 
to plant them in certain Places of their Vincyard 
and let them grow after their own manner with. 
out any Interruption, ſo that with very little Die. 
ficulty this Tree may be cultivated, The only Ar 
required in its Management, is to preſerve the 
ſecond Figs during the Winter, that the ſeyere 
Weather do not make them fall from the Tree, by; 
that they may be maintain'd in Health to ripen 
early in the Summer. I remember to have - 
at Dr. Compton's, late Biſhop of London's Gardens 
at Fulham, ripe Figs in May, which were brought 
to that forward Perfection by keeping them in 
Pots, and ſheltering them all the Winter in a Green. 
'Houſe. 


Tho? with us we have not many Varieties of this 


Kind of Fruit, yet are there as many Sorts of He; 
as of any other Fruit, which in Spain and [talyare 
held in great Eſteem. The White Figs chiefly are 
valued by the curious for their delicate Flayour, 
and early ripening. 


8 BCT. m. 
Of the LAZ ZAR OLE. 


HE L' Azzarole, or Neapolitan Medlar is 
a kind of Service, producing very plealant 
Fruit, as I have heard from ſome curious Gentle- 
men who have eaten of it in Italy, where it grows 
frequently : Of late Years it has been brought 
into Enzland, and cultivated in ſeveral Gardens, 


where, I am inform'd, it has produc'd Fruit 3 it 


boldly reſiſts che Severity of our Winters, and 4 
ö W 
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well inclined to grow with us either in Standards 
or againſt Walls. I have propagated it three ſe- 
nh. by budding it upon the Hawthorn 
in July, by grafting it in the Cleft in March, and 
by inarching in May, fo that the Admirers of this 
Fruit may be eaſily ſtock d with it, if they are 

vided with a Nurſery of Quickſet, It loves a 
folding fac Soil, | | 


SECT. IV. 
Of the MULBERRY. 


E have two Sorts of Mulberry, the Black 
and the White; the firſt is the moſt com- 
mon in England, a flow Grower, and chiefly fa- 
mous for its Fruit; and the Vite Mulberry, which 
grows extremely quick, has indeed a ſmall inſipid 
Fruit, but is no leſs deſerving than the other on Ac- 
count of its Leaves, which are the proper Food 
the Silt-Worm. | & 

The Black Mulberry is an Autumn Fruit, ſo 
tender when it is ripe, that it will not bear the moſt 
gentle Carriage without bruiſing ; it is a Catkin- 
bearing Tree, producing Male and Female Bloſ- 
ſoms at the ſame Time, and it is noted by ſome, 
that it never buds till the Weather be ſettled warm ; 
wherefore it has been laid down as a Rule, that 
Orange-Trees may be brought out of the Conſerva- 
* as ſoon as its Leaves are as large as a Crow's 

00t. 

Ido not remember ever to have ſeen this 
kind of Tree with a ftrait Stem of any good 
Height, nor will the common way of raiſing ir, 
ever produce (in my Opinion) any better than J 
lave ſeen; *tis therefore I would adviſe that - 
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be inoculated or grafted by approach upon Stocks 


of the White Mulberry, which naturall 
ſtrait, and will make a handſome Tree _ = 
ly. I am well aſſured this would do much beter 
than raiſing them by Layers, which is the common 
way, or from Seed, as ſome have practis'd. 
he White Mallgrry y be increas'd either by 

Seeds ſown in March, or laying the youngeſt Shoots 
into the Earth at that time. The Seeds will ſprour 
about three Weeks after ſowing, and be near fix 
Inches high the firſt Summer, and the Layers wil 
be fit to take off the Spring after they are laid into 
the Earth, | 

By either of theſe ways we may ſoon raiſe Store 
enough of young Plants to ſupply a large Quantiy 
of Sill- wms; for which end the Chineſes ſow large 
Fields of this Sort of Mulberry to mow them down 
from time to time as they have Occaſion; and the 
People of 1taly plant Trees in the Roads, and every 
vacant Corner of their Ground. I have heard of a 
Man near Utrecht, who has lately begun the Trade 
of Silk, and in the Year 1716, as I am inform'd 
from good Hands, made ten or twelve Bales ct 
Silk from his own Worms: And, as far as I can un- 
derſtand, were Silk-H/orms more regarded in our 
Climate, they would do as well with us as they do 
in Haly, where they are ſubject to ſo many Hazards, 
but chiefly to be ſpoiPd by the violent Thunder 
frequent in thoſe Parts : No Man there 1s certain 
of a good Silk-Harveſt, till the Worms have actu- 
ally ſpun their Silk; for if Thunders happen to 
come juſt when the Worms are going to ſpin, 
will immediately drop and infallibly periſh. It 
would be well to try whether the firing of Gunsnear 
ſuch Trees as are infeſted with Caterpillars, will 
not deſtroy thoſe Inſects. 
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07 Kernel-Fruit; fuch as the APPLE a 
PEAR, ME BLA R, andQUINCE. 


err 
Of the APPLE-TREE. 


— 


HERE is no kind of Fruit better known 
in England than the Apple, or more gene- 
ally cultivated. It is of that Uſe, that I hold it 
almoſt impoſſible for the Exgliſb to live without it, 
whether it be employed for that excellent Drink we 
call Cider, or for the many Dainties which are 
made of it in the Kitchen: In ſhort, were all 
other Fruits wanting to us, Apples would make us 
anends,  ' | 

It may therefore be expected that I ſhould be 
the more particular concerning the Culture of 
this Tree ; but conſidering how many have writ 
of its Management, and how generally it is pro- 
pagated with good Succeſs, I ſhall not enlarge upon 
it ſo much as otherwiſe I ſhould have done. 

To ſet down the ſeveral various Names of 
Apples, would be a Work almoſt impoſſible, ſee- 
ing how many various Kinds are yearly produ- 
ad from the Kernels, in almoſt every County in 
England, and where they happen to prove good, 
ther for making Cider, or Table-uſe, have Names 

Paz III, O given 
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given them according to the Mind of the Perſon 


that rais'd them: However, as every kind of Ap 
ple will not do well in Eſpalier, I cannot wet 
avoid mentioning thoſe few Sorts which I have a f 
prov'd to be the moſt proper for Hedges; and the . 
rather, becauſe their Names are generally known | 
to every Nurſery-Man about London. For that f 
Uſe then, the Codlin, the Nonpareil, Golden- Pip. f 
pin, Kerton- Pippin, and Holland- Pippin, ſeem to he 1 
the beſt. I have found theſe Kinds to bear plen- fo 
tifully, and produce Fruit upon their loweſt U 
Branches; and I am perſuaded whoever delights 1 
in Gardens will not be without E/paliers of them, th 
as well for the ſake of the great quantity of Fruit fr 
they will produce, as for the Ornament they af. 00 
ford to a Garden, and the good Shelter they yield ea 
to all the under Race of Kitchen-garden Plants, U 
which are encompaſs'd with them. | fl 
I have found this good by incloſing the Quarters Br 
of a Kitchen-garden with Eſpaliers of Fruit, that th 
as they loſe their Leaves in the Winter, they then the 
obſtruct none of the Sun's Rays from paſſing di- 
rectly to the Herbs planted within them; and in of 
the Summer, when they are cover'd with Leaves, n0 
they afford that Shade which is ſo requiſite for co 
the good Growth of many Plants; and beſides int 
theſe Conveniencies, being tied up to Poles, and be: 
kept in good order, the — they are bu 
planted in are as capable of receiving into them the 
Herbs or Flowers, as if they were plain and open, ma 
and not any Trees planted on them. Wa 
The Codlin, which is the firſt of the Apples 1 on 
have named for this Uſe, is propagated from Suck- (IM 
ers taken from about the Roots either in Noven- pre 
ber or March, and the other Sorts are increaſed Wot 
by grafting upon Crab-ſtocks in March. If they wel 
are deſigned for tall Hedges, or if for Dwarls, thr 


or 
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or for Eſpaliers of ſmall Heights, then upon Para- 
diſe-Stocks ; the Soil which theſe and all other Ap- 
ples ſeem to delight in, is a Medium Earth between 
Sind and Clay; which they proſper in, if it be freſh, 
rather than with a Mixture of Dung among it. 

I find from Experience, that all Kernel- Fruit 
ſuffer greatly by Pruning, and it is by the unſkil- 
ful Management of the Knife they ſo frequently 
are apt to canker, and ſometimes quite periſh ; 
for my own part, that I may ſomewhat curb the 
Uſe of the Knife, I chuſe to break off the Buds, 
which would produce Juxuriant Branches , when 
they firſt appear, rather than leave them to be cut 
from the Trees when they are full grown, which is 
commonly when the Sap 1s at reſt. In May it is 
eaſy to diſcern what Buds are ſhooting for our 
Uſe, i. e. which will become Branches either to 
fill the Vacancies of our E/paliers, or make Fruit- 
Branches; and it is at that time that I diſbud 
the Tree of the others, which I eſteem uſeleſs, tor 
then then the Sap will heal the Wounds. | 

An ingenious Perſon, who knows that the Shoots 
of Apples, Pears, and ſuch-like Kernel-Fruit, will 
not bear till they are two Years old, will always 
contrive to lay in Store of Branches every Year 
into his Eſpaliers to ſucceed one another in Fruit- 
bearing; for the ſame Branches will produce Fruit 
but once, and when that is over (in Eſpaliers) 
they ſhould be taken away in proper Scaſon, to 
make room for the others which are coming for- 
ward, Such Pruning indeed cannot be avoided 
on Eſpaliers, no more than taking away the Autumn 
Nioots z but the diſbudding them in May will 
prevent a great deal more, which otherwiſe there 
would be occaſion for; ſo that upon an Eſpalier 
well order'd, we ought to ſee Wood laid in, of 


tree Summers, the one with Fruit, others to 
O 2 knot 
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knot for Bloſſoms, (which Work Nature always 
contrives to do in the Bud the Year before 
bloſſom) and the third Sort new Shoots to follow 
in their turn; for Example, in Auguſt, there Ought 
to be upon our Eſpaliers about one Third of the 
Branches with Fruit, one Third of the Branches 
which have ſhot in the Year, and the like Pro- 
portion of Branches knotted to bloſſom the next 
Spring. About Midſummer is the beſt time to tic 
the Shoots of that Summer to the Z#/palier, and 
diſburden the Tree (eſpecially if it be weak) of 
its ſuperfluous Shoots ; let the Branches be tie 
about four Inches apart at leaſt, for nearer than 
that Diſtance would be too cloſe : Hedges thus 
dreſsd would not be ſubject to over-bear them- 
ſelves, but give every Year a moderate Proportion 
of Fruit, large and good.” | 

It is obſervable, that ſome of the Summer-kinds 
of Apples and Pears will produce Fruit upon the 
Branches that ſhot the Summer before, and upon 
ſuch Trees the Wood of two ſeveral Years may 
only be left; but the Winter-fruits which ripen 
late, are always the Produce of older Wood, 

Between Leaf and Leaf the Gardeners com- 
monly find a time to prune off all the Aulumt 
Shoots, as well from their Standard-Trees, as 
from their Eſpaliers; and then diſburden them 


from ſuch Wood likewiſe as they judge unpro- 


fitable ; but the Skilful have always this Rule be- 

fore them, that the moſt weak Trees are firſt 

runed, and thoſe which are very luxuriant are 
ft till March. 

The Planting of Apples or Pears for Eſpatiers 

is beſt done at the Fall of the Leaf, leaving about 


ten or twelve Foot between Tree and Tree, on 
| t 
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the Rails made of Aſhen Poles may be put up the 
following Summer. | 

Fo Dwarf-Apples, I believe every one will allow 
that thoſe grafted upon Paradi/e-Stocks are the beſt ; 
| mean for their keeping in a ſmall compaſs, 
and bearing abundance of Fruit with very little 
Pruning : I have known them trequently cultiva- 
ted in Pots, ſometimes ſo full of Fruit, that the 
Apples themſelves have weighed more than the 
Tree and the Pot they grew in. At great Enter- 


tainments how delightful would it be to ſet ſeveral 


Sorts of Apples, growing, upon the Table? It 
would be a kind of moveable Orchard, which 
could ſeldom fail to bear. good Fruit, as the 
Trees might be ſhifted from place to place, ei- 
ther to put them out of the way of Blaſts, or 
place them in the Shade for Improvement of the 
Growth of the Fruit, and in the Sun for the due 
ripening them. 

Paradiſe-Stocks are raiſed with us by planting 
the Cuttings or Suckers of them in Autumn; they 
ſtrike root, and grow freely, fo as to be fit ta 
graft on in two or three Years : They are brought 
originally from France, but now they are to be met 
with in almoſt every Nurſery about London: And 
for SHandard and Hedge-Apples, Crab-Stocks taken 
out of the Woods, or Seedlizg-Plants of about 
three Years old are the beſt. 

There are two Ways of planting an Orchard ; 
the one to make it entirely for Fruit, the other 
to plant the Trees at ſuch Diſtances as to admit 
of an Under crop. I muſt confeſs, was I to make 
an Orchard to pleaſe myſelf, I would firſt divide 
the Ground into Parcels, allowing handſome 
Walks between them, which ſhould ſome of them 
be fenced on the Sides with Eſpaliers of Fruit, others 


left open with Borders only on their Sides, adorn'd 


O 3 with 
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with Rows of Standard- Apples; ſuch as Golden. 
Pippins, Golden-Renets, Rufſet- Pippins, Kitchen, 
Renets, Pearmains, Green-Rufſets, and ſuch-like 
ſerviceable Fruits, that will remain good for eye. 
ral Months. 

In theſe ſeveral Quarters plant your Tree 
at about ſixteen Foot diſtance, if you deſign 2 
cloſe Orchard; or near thirty Foot aſunder, if 
the Ground is deſigned for Beans, Peas, or ſuch- 
like Under-crops. In planting this Ground for 
either Purpoſe, ſuppoſing it three Acres, let two 
Thirds at leaſt bear Apples, and the Remainder 
be allotted for Pears, Plumbs, Che. ries, and 2 
Mulberry-Tree or two. The Ground thus planted 
may be fenced about with Hedges of Filberds and 


Barberries, to make it ſtill the more compleat and 


delightful. 


8 FC T. I. 
Of the PEAR. 


H E Pear, in my Opinion, is a Fruit no 


g leſs pleaſant than the Aople, although it is 


not of that general Uſe : However, we are be- 
holden to it for no ſmall Entertainment in the 
Winter, when other Fruits are ſcarce ; whether 
we eat them raw, or baked, they have their Ex- 
cellencies. The Varieties of Pears are almoſt 
without number, if we were to join the ſeveral 
French Sorts to the Catalogue of thoſe raiſed in 
England; but as I ſuppoſe every one would ra- 
ther propagate a few good Sorts that bear well, 
ut follow one another in right Seafon, than 


wowd his Garden with uſeleſs and unprofitable 
Trees, 


ö 
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„I therefore be excuſed inſerting a te- 
— Lit of their Names, and give the deſired 
Satisfaction ito my Reader, if I mention only 
thoſe Kinds that may bring him Profit and Plea- 
ſure, and thoſe I ſhall ſet down, as near as 1 
can remember, in the Order they ripen. The 
firſt ripe is the little Muſcat, and then I would 
recommend the Katherine-Pear, which is indeed 
a common Fruit, but is nevertheleſs of an agree- 
able Flavour. The Windſor-Pear likewiſe is, in 
my Eſteem, tho? it is an Engliſh Fruit, worth our 
propagating. About the fame time are ripe the 
9nefſe- Madam, Summer Bon-Chretien, and Summer- 
Bergamot, and indifferently good, but eſpecially 
the latter : Then the Orange-Bergamot, and the 
firſt Buree-du-roy, exceeding good; and after 
theſe the Lemon-Pear, Bergamot, Grey-Bury, Verte- 
Longue, Green Sugar-Pear, Meſſire-Fean, and Cry- 
ſan: Then ripens the Winter Thorn- Pears, Virgu- 
lues, Leſchaſſaries, ſome of which laſt continue Part 
of December, in which Month the S. Germain and 
Martinſec Pears are alſo ripe, and will hold good 
all the January following, till the Vinter Bon- 
Chretiens ſupply their Place; all theſe are Eating 
Pears. And for the Baking Kinds that are the 
beſt I know of, they are the Wardens, Black Pear 
of Worceſter, and Spaniſh Bon-Chretien; theſe, if 
they have time enough to ſtand in the Oven, will 
bake extremely tender, and very red ; but par- 
ticularly will be of a moſt beautiful Colour, if 
they are baked in Tin or Pewter Veſſels cloſe 
cover'd, as has been often experienced; but in- 
deed, 'tis no wonder if by theſe Means they are 
better colour'd than thoſe that are baked in 
Earthen Ware, if we conſider that 'tis a Solution 
of Tin Ore that makes the ſo much admired 
io 04 * Bow 
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* Bow-Dye : And I doubt not, but if ſuch as dye 


Scarlet made uſe of Tin or Pewter Veſſels, 1a. 
ther than Copper, it might fave them ſomewhat 
in the Expence of Cochineal, or ſuch other charge. 
able Ingredients, Pears are either grafted in 
March, or inoculated towards the latter end of 
June; and two Sorts of Stocks are made uſe of 
tor thoſe Purpoſes, Wildings, and Kernel-Stocks 
and oftentimes ſuch as are taken from about the 
Roots of old Trees, and planted in Nurſerie,, 
are good for S/andard-Pears, becauſe they put the 
Graft or Bud forward, and tend to make large 
Trees; but Quince- Stocts are much better for ſuch 
Pears as are deſign'd for Dwarfs, low Walls, or 
Efpaliers, becauſe they confine the Growth of the 
Gratt or Bud, and produce Fruit quickly, and nta 
che Ground. 

The Soil which the Pear chiefly delights in is a 
moiſt Earth, inclining to Clay; nay, I have ſcen 
this kind of Tree proſper extremely in the ſtrongeſt 
Sort of blue Clay, which is accounted the worlt 
of Soils; ſo that this Sort, no more than the 
 Apple-Tree, delights in what we call rich Earth. 
It indeed one of this fort of Trees ſeems to de- 
cay, encourage it at the Root with Carrion, or 


the Blood of ſome Animal, for that has a won - 


derful Effect upon all kind of Fruit-Trees ; and 
1 believe would have the like upon every fort of 
Vegetable, as we - have experienced Shavings of 
Horns, Scrips of Leather, Wool, or the Entrails 
of Fowl, or ſuch-like Parts of Animals, will 
have upon thoſe Plants whoſe Roots they are 
laid to, It ſeems therefore as if the _ 


1 
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and Vegetable were made for the Support and 


he Food of each other the Plants to nouriſh the 
"wi living Animals, and the dead Animals to feed the 
oe Vegetables. 


In the Pruning of Pear-Trees, the ſame Method 
ought to be obſerved as for Apples; they delight 
not in a Knife, and eſpecially thoſe grafted upon 
Quince-Stocks, Upon the cutting off any large 
Branch, (if it happen to be neceſſary) cover the 
Wound with a Mixture of Tar, Rozin and Pitch, 
immediately after the Amputation, which will pre- 
vent ill Diſtempers which the Wound would other- 
wiſe be apt to bring upon the Tree. 

I am no Admirer of Dwarf Pear-Trees in a 


or 
the Garden, becauſe their Figure is commonly too 
near much ſtudy*d, and confin'd, to afford us a good 

quantity of Fruit; for it is almoſt impoſſible to 
18 2 have both together in Perfection; and beſides, 
ſcen they take up too much room. I remember a 


fine Seat near London, where, about ſix Years ago, 
the Gardens abounded with Dwarf Pear-Trees; 
which, although they were planted with tolerable 
good Skill, never produced any quantity of Fruit: 


de- Till at length I had them laid into Eſpaliers, and 
„ 0 have bore Fruit every Summer ſince in great plen- 
von- ty; and I believe there was not gain'd to the 
and Garden leſs than half an Acre of Ground, by 
t of that Diſpoſition of them. 

s of Let ſuch Pears as are planted againſt Walls 


be well ſecured from the Eaſt; for although the 
Fruit in its kind be good and hardy, the Eaſtern 
ue Blaſts of the Spring coming upon it, thickens the 
— and fills the Fruit full of Knots as hard as 
one. 
The Eppaliers for Apples and Pears ſhould be 
about fix Foot high, that there may be room 
enough for the Fruit- bearing Branches to be laid 
into 
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into them. And we ought likewiſe to obſerve, 
that the Summer Pears, i. e. ſuch as have their 
Fruits ripen upon the Trees, are the moſt pro. 
— for Eſpaliers, becauſe they are more ſubject to 

r near the Root, which the Winter Fruits ſeldom 
or never do; ſo that it would be to little purpoſe 
to plant the Bon-Chretien, and ſuch-like laſting 
Fruits, in Hedges, or againſt Walls that are not at 
leaſt ten or twelve Foot high. 

There is a Method, which has been experien- 
ced by ſome of my Friends, to tranſplant large 
Trees of Orchard Fruit. One of my Acquain- 
tance had an Orchard of Apple and Pear Tree, 
that had ſtood about twenty Years ; the Trees were 
in good health, and bore Fruit plentifully : He 
had occaſion to remove to another Eſtate, about 
a Mile from this Orchard, and reſolved to attempt 
the Removal of his Fruit-Trees with him: 
For which end he open'd Trenches about the 
Roots in November, and at the ſame time made 

aration to receive them into his new Garden, 
y making Holes big enough to admit of the 
Clods of Earth he deſigned to tranſport with 
each Tree. Soon after, the Froſts began to be 
violent enough for his Purpoſe, and ſo harden'd 
the Earth about the Roots, that with Leavers he 
rais'd his Trees out of the Ground, without 
breaking any of the Earth from them, and con- 
vey'd them upon Sledges to their ſeveral Sta- 
tions in his new Garden, where they remained 
in the State they were brought, without cloſing 
any freſh Mold to their Roots till it began to 
thaw ; and then he finiſh'd his Work by filling 
up the Trenches, and treading down the new 
Earth very cloſe. 
About a Month after they were thus fix d, he 


diſcreetly pruned off about one Third of ther 
Boughs, 
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Boughs, as near as he could gueſs, to anſwer the 
Quantity of Roots they had loſt, and the follow- 
ing Summer had a good Parcel of Fruit upon 
them. No leſs uſeful than this Method would 
be the Removal of young Trees at Midſummer; 
which will ſucceed very well, as I have expe- 
riemced. As I conceive the Sap of every Tree 
to be at reſt about Midſummer, their Tranſplanta- 


tion may then be perform'd with as much 


Reaſon, as the Removal of them at the com- 
mon Seaſons uſed for that Work ; for they have 
then more time to ſtrengthen themſelves, and 
form their Roots before Winter, than thoſe plant- 
& at Autumn, and will undoubtedly be better pre- 
pared to make ſtrong Shoots than any Trees that 
are planted in the Spring. Thoſe Trees - that 
ſhed their Leaves, will fare as well by this Method, 
as Ever-Greens, if their Roots do not dry. 

I ſhall now conclude this Section with acquaint- 
ing my Reader, that ſuch Fruit as does not ri- 
pen upon the Trees, ſhould not be gather'd till 
Michaelmas, and then only in dry Weather, if 
poſſible, without bruiſing, and laid ſingly upon 
Shelves cover'd with dry Moſs, if it can be got; 
or for want of it, upon Wheat-Straw, giving it 
Air by opening the Windows of the Fruitery, 
(or Room it is laid in) till the Froſts begin. 
Some choice Pears, which ripen late in the Year, 
may be yet preſerved by hanging them up by the 
Stalks to the Ceiling of the Room; and I have 
known ſome curious Perſons wrap them in Paper, 


and hang them up till they are fit to cat, 


ox * # \ 
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8 E C T. II. 


Of the MEDLAR, and QUINCE. 
TREE. 


HE Medlar, contrary to all other Fruits, 
is not fit to eat till it is rotten or decayd; 
and as it is then agreeable to ſome Palates, I ſhall 
therefore give the Culture of it. It delights in 
loamy, wet Soil, and requires little Sun, It is pro- 
ated by grafring it upon the Hawthorn in March, 
and is only fit for Standards, in the moſt remote 
Parts of the Garden. | 
The Quince is raiſed either from Layers, Cuttings, 
or Suckers taken from the Root: It is a natural 
Fruit, which does not require grafting, and comes 
early to bear: The young T wigs may be laid into 
the Earth, in February; or the Cuttings, planted 
in October or November, ſtrike root without diffi- 
culty. This Plant loves a moift Soil, and Shade; 
and the Fruit, in my Opinion, exceeds all others 
for baking. 
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CHAP. I 


Obſervations and Experiments relating to the 
Propagating and Culture of Stone-Fruit- 
Trees. 


under the Title of Stone-Fruits, are Peaches, 
Harines, Apricots, Plums, Cherries, and Almonds; 
all which (the Cherries excepted) are ſo nearly 
ally'd, as to make, as it were, one Family. What 
Directions I ſhall lay down for their Management, 
will rather be in general than in particular, 
ſeeing how impoſſible it is to know every parti- | 
cular Soil, or the Diſpoſition of every different 
Tree; which, if they were known, would require 
as many various ways of ordering. Monſieur 
de la Yuintinye has indeed given us a very elabo- 
rate Piece relating to Fruit-Trees, endeavouring 
to aſcertain the Method of pruning them: But 
how ſeldom do we meet with any Trees juſt in 
the ſame State of thoſe he mentions? and if by 
chance we do happen to find ſuch, how difficult 
Is it to comprehend rightly his Meaning? I can- 
not therefore avoid giving all due Commenda- 
tlons to the ingenious Mr. Laurence, who is the 
firſt I know of that has reduced thoſe Difficul- 
ties in the ordering of Fruit-Trees to plain Rea- 
fon, and has given us ſuch uſeful Experiments, 
whoſe Conſequences may beſt lead us to the right 
way of Practice in this Point. To proceed then 
upon the Foot of Reaſon and Experience, as far 
| as 


T HE Fruits which may be comprehended 
(4 
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as my Capacity will permit, I ſhall begin with 
ſome Obſervations upon the Nurſery, whoſe Soil 
ſhould be inclining to Loam, a medium Soil he. 


tween Sand and Clay, and not any ways enrichd 


with Dung ; for if the Nurſery be richer than the 
Garden, the Trees never thrive when they are 
tranſplanted ; therefore always contrive to plant 
them from bad into good Ground. About Septen. 
ber, make your Plantations of Suckers taken from 
the Roots of the Muſcle- Plum, the White Pear. 
Plum, or the Black Damaſt; which are good to in- 
oculate Peaches upon, but muſt not be budded till 
Fuly, in the ſecond Year after they have been 
planted in the Nurſery. I have obſerved, that 
Peaches proſper well that are budded upon Almond. 
Trees raiſed from the Stones. Almond; are to be 
put in the Ground as ſoon as they are ripe, and 
in one Year's Growth. may beſt be inoculated, 
for they are too apt to Gum when they are 
older. 

Ne#tarines and Apricots may likewiſe be budded 
upon any one of the Plum-Stocks I have mentioned 
taken from thence, and will proſper much better 
than if they were inoculated upon the beſt Sorts of 
Plums. : 

The Stones of Black Cherries ſhould be ſet or 
ſown in Autumn, to raiſe Stocks to graft all other 
Cherries upon : They ſhould be planted out the 
ſecond Year after they are come up, in Lines about 
two Foot a-part ; and the like Diſtance ſhould be 
preſerved between all other Stocks that are deſign'd 
to graft on. | 

Cherries proſper beſt if they are grafted ; which 
is contrary to Peaches and Neftarines, that wil 
rarely be made to thrive, but by Inoculation: 
All theſe are ſubject to Gum, which Kernel-Frui- 
Trees are not; but the Peach-Trees and * 
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ſuffer the moſt by it, and often loſe whole Arms 
by a Canker that always attends the Gum, which 
comes commonly by unſkiltul Pruning, but more 
eſpecially by cutting into the Wood at the Mid- 
ſummer Pruning; therefore, at that Seaſon, take 
off as few Shoots as poſſible near the old Wood, 
but nail up ſlightly as many as can conveniently be 
Jaid to the Wall, to be more regularly diſpoſed 
the February following, which is the beſt Seaſon 
for the capital Pruning of Stone-Fruit-Trees ; then 
may every bearing Shoot be topp'd or cut, to leave 
about ſix or eight Inches, according as they are 
ſtrong or weak, and all croſs- growing Branches, 
dead Wood, and the Shoots of two or three Years 
old, muſt then be entirely cut out; for it is a cer- 
tain Rule, that all Stone-Fruit-Trees only bear 
Fruit upon the Shoots of one Year old ; which 
may be diſtinguiſhed from barren Shoots, by being 
ſmaller, and better ſupply*d with Buds. I would 
adviſe, that a Mixture of Tar, Pitch, and Bees- 
wax be laid upon any capital Wound, or elſe that 
it be burnt with a hot. Iron to prevent Gum iſſuing 
from it. 50 

I account Liſt of Cloth to be much better for 
the nailing of theſe Trees than Leather, which 
1s apt to ſhrink by Change of Weather, and bind 
too much the Shoots which are encompaſs'd by 
t: It is by ſuch Bindings, that oftentimes good 
Branches are wounded, and by that means periſh ; 
and therefore it is good to let them have room 
enough allow'd for them to ſwell, without any 
Preſſure upon them. In Holland, and ſome Part 
of Nanders, they have Frames of Wood in the 
manner of £Eſpaliers, ſet againſt their Walls, about 
four Inches diſtant from them; and the Reaſoris 
the Gardeners there give for ſo doing, is not (1 
tink) unworthy our Regard. In the firſt place, 

| - - ay 
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as my Capacity will permit, I ſhall begin w. 
ſome n upon the Nurſery, 2 
ſhould be inclining to Loam, a medium Soil he. 
tween Sand and Clay, and not any ways enrichd 
with Dung ; for if the Nurſery be richer than the 
Garden, the Trees never thrive when they ar 
tranſplanted ; therefore always contrive to pla 
them from bad into good Ground. About Septen. 
ber, make your Plantations of Suckers taken from 
the Roots of the Muſcle- Plum, the White Pu. 
Plum, or the Black Damaſ#; which are good to in- 
oculate Peaches upon, but muſt not be budded til 
July, in the ſecond Year after they have been 
planted in the Nurſery, I have obſerved, that 
Peaches proſper well that are budded upon Almond. 
Trees raiſed from the Stones. Almonds are to be 
put in the Ground as ſoon as they are ripe, and 
in one Year's Growth. may beſt be inoculated, 
for they are too apt to Gum when they ar 
older. | 

Ne#arines and Apricots may likewiſe be budded 
upon any one of the Plum-Stocks I have mentioned 
taken from thence, and will proſper much better 
than if they were inoculated upon the beſt Sorts of 
Plums. A 

The Stones of Black Cherries ſhould be ſet or 
ſown in Autumn, to raiſe Stocks to graft all other 
Cherries upon: They ſhould be planted out the 
ſecond Year after they are come up, in Lines about 
two Foot a- part; and the like Diſtance ſhould be 
preſerved between all other Stocks that are deſigi d 
to graft on. 

Cherries proſper beſt if they are grafted ; which 
is contrary to Peaches and Ne#arines, that wil 
rarely be made to thrive, but by Inoculation: 
All theſe are ſubject to Gum, which Kernel-Frui- 
Trees are not; but the Peach-Trees and A 
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ſuffer the moſt by it, and often loſe whole Arms 


by a Canker that always attends the Gum, which 
comes commonly by unſkilful Pruning, but more 
eſpecially by cutting into the Wood at the Mid- 
ſummer Pruning; therefore, at that Seaſon, take 
off as few Shoots as poſſible near the old Wood, 
but nail up ſlightly as many as can conveniently be 
Jaid to the Wall, to be more regularly diſpoſed 
the February following, which is the beſt Seaſon 


for the capital Pruning of Stone-Fruit-Trees ; then. 


may every bearing Shoot be topp'd or cut, to leave 
about ſix or eight Inches, according as they are 
ſtrong or weak, and all croſs-growing Branches, 
dead Wood, and the Shoots of two or three Years 
old, muſt then be entirely cut out ; for it is a cer- 
tain Rule, that all Stone-Fruit-Trees only bear 
Fruit upon the Shoots of one Year old; which 
may be diſtinguiſhed from barren Shoots, by being 
ſmaller, and better ſupply*d with Buds. I would 
adviſe, that a Mixture of Tar, Pitch, and Bees- 
wax be laid upon any capital Wound, or elſe that 
it be burnt with a hot. Iron to prevent Gum iſſuing 

rom it. b 
I account Liſt of Cloth to be much better for 
the nailing of theſe Trees than Leather, which 
s apt to ſhrink by Change of Weather, and bind 
wo much the Shoots which are encompaſs'd by 
it: It is by ſuch Bindings, that oftentimes good 
branches are wounded, and by that means periſh ; 
and therefore it is good to let them have room 
enough allow'd for them to ſwell, without any 
Preſſure upon them. In Holland, and ſome Part 
of Flanders, they have Frames of Wood in the 
manner of Eſpaliers, ſet againſt their Walls, about 
four Inches diſtant from them; and the Reaſons 
the Gardeners there give for ſo doing, is not (1 
nk) unworthy our Regard. In the firſt rows 
they 
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they ſay, that their Trees being four Inches di. 
ſtant from the Wall, the Fruit is not apt to be de. 
ſtroy'd or ſpoil'd by Vermin, nor bruiſed or groy 
misſhapen : They ſay farther, that the Wall te. 
flects a Warmth to that Side of the Fruit growing 
next to it, which has the fame Effect as to the fi. 
ning of it, as if the Sun was to ſhine on both 
Sides of their Fruit, and fo prevents that unequal 
Reliſh which is found oftentimes in one fingle 
Fruit, which grew cloſe to a Wall. To which 
they add, that in this Method, the Trees need 
not be planted ſo cloſe to Walls, as to want a ſuf. 
cient Quantity of Earth on every Side of their 
Roots, which thoſe commonly planted in the or- 
dinary way, muſt do on that Side next to the Wall 
and alſo that the Twigs of the Trees being tied 
with Baſt, ſaves the Expence of Nails and Shread;, 
and will not be ſubject to canker by too ſtreight 
binding. And if I may add one Reaſon more to- 
wards the recommending theſe Wtall-Eſpalers, 
(if I may fo call them) it ſhould be, that thoſe 
Poles, which run horizontally, may be ſo con- 
trived, as to ſerve for Shelter to the Bloſſoms and 
young Fruit from thoſe perpendicular Froſts, which 
oftentimes are ſo injurious ; as the curious Mr, 
Laurence judiciouſly obſerves. 

I have mention'd, among other Obſervations 
in the Chapter of Kernel-Fruits, that the Eaſterly 
Winds commonly are apt, when they blow di- 
rectly upon Pear-Trees, to ſpoil the Fruit, by filling 
it with ſtony Subſtances ; and no leſs prejudicial 
are they to the Bloſſom of every forward-blowing 
Tree, if it lie in the way; therefore I cannot fe- 
commend the Planting of Apricots in ſuch Places, 
where the Eaſt Winds may blow upon them; tor 
I obſerve, that in March thoſe Winds are always 


moſt frequent; and if they happen to come * 
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out Wet, they are infallibly attended with Blaſts z 
as J ſhall endeavour to explain in another Place. 
I find that Apricots planted againſt a Weſt Wall, 
where they are ſhelter'd from theſe murdering 
Winds of the Spring, ſeldom fail ro produce good 
fore of Fruit; while, on the other hand, all 
others in different Expoſures often fail of Fruit, 
unleſs they have been guarded by artificial Shel- 
ters, ſuch as I have ſeen in the Right Honourable 
Earl Parker's Gardens, (I think) contrived by his 
Lordſhip ; they are Matraſſes of Straw, fix d in 
Frames of Wood about four Foot wide, and ſe- 
ven or eight Foot high, which are made to remove 
at pleaſure ; ſo that they may always be ſo placed, 
as to interpoſe between the Wind and the Tree, 
without ſtifling the Bloſſoms, or breaking them off, 
3s Mats commonly do. 

In the Grafting or Budding of Stone-Fruit, I 
have obſerved, that ſuch Trees as are inoculated 
near the Root of the Stock, are much more apt to 
ſhoot out uprofitable, luxuriant Branches, than 
thoſe that are budded or grafted five or fix Foot 
from the Root, I find the latter to make Fruit- 
branches in ſuch plenty, that hardly any barren 
Shoots are found upon them; which ſeems to hap- 
pen for the ſame Reaſon I have mentioned elſe- 
where, that too great plenty of Nouriſhment is 
ever a hindrance to the bringing forth of In- 
creaſe, as well in Animals as in Vegetables and that 
Luxuriance of Growth in either, muſt always be 
check d to make them prolifick ; ſo the Length of 
Paſſage in theſe Standards, which the Sap takes 
in its Aſcenſion from the Root, thro* the Plum- 
Sock, before it reaches that Part where it is to 
ater its Property, in the Bud of the Peach, muſt, 
| think, contribute to weaken it, and rob it of 
that Luxuriance which it would have had, if it 
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had been permitted to puſh out Branches near the 
Root, where undoubtedly it was more ſtrong and 
vigorous, | 

The ſeveral Kinds of Stone-Fruit may have if. 
ferent Situations and Expoſures ; Peaches, for ex. 
ample, and Ne#arines, with ſome forward Cherie, 
ſuch as the ſmall May Cherry, and the May Du, 
with a forward Plum or two, ſhould have a South 
Wall ; and if the Wall happens to be very high, 
I would adviſe it to be planted double, (i. e.) with 
Dwarfs and Standards, that it may the ſooner be 
cover'd. 

Apricots, ſome choice Pears, and a few Peache,, 
may be the Furniture of a Weſt Wall; and ſome 
forward Grapes, (for they bloſſom when Blight; 
are commonly paſt) with ſome Plums and Duke 
Cherries, againſt an Eaſt Wall ; and to the North 
Aſpect we may ſet Plums, ſome Winter Pears, Car- 
nation and Morella Cherries, with ſome Golden 
Pippins. 

Plums will alſo do well in Standards; and all 
Sorts of Cherries, excepting the ſmall May, and the 
May Duke Cherries, proſper beſt when they have 
liberty. Almonds likewiſe will bear very well in 
the open Ground ; and the Bruſſels Apricot, whoſe 
Fruit is ſo excellent, will bear plentifully without 
the help of a Wall. 

The Peaches, which I moſt covet, are the Nu. 
meg Peaches, for the ſake of their early ripening}; 
the Common Minion, Milet's Minion, St. Laurence, 
the White Magdalen, the Old Newington, Belgard, 
the Admirable, and the Katherine Peach, which 
comes late, and is a certain Bearer, Of Net#ta- 
rines, Mr. WhitmilPs Early Nefarine, the Red-Kv- 
man, and Orange-Tawny Nectarine. Apricots, the 
Maſculine Apricot, the Orange, and the Turky Atti. 
cots, for Walls; and for the Standards, - 12 

ruſſels, 
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Bruſſels. Plums, the Morocco, Imperial, Orleans, 
Muſcle, the two Pedrigons, Queen Mother, Green 
Cage, Violet, Apricot, Damaſcene, Clath of Gold, or 
Drap d Or, Royal, Bonum Magnum, and the White 
Pear Plum; to which we might alſo add the Dam- 
fin, which, in my Opinion, 1s not without its ggod 
ualities. 

Cherries, the E ary or May Cherry, the May 
Duke, the Black-Red, and White Heart Cherries, 
the Carnation, the Morella, the Flemiſh Cherry, and 
the Common Black; and alſo the Cluſter Cherry, 
well enough deſerves a Place in our Gardens for 
the Curioſity of its Fruit, * f 

There have been ſeveral Ways practiſed to for- 
ward the Ripening of Fruit. The late Marquis 
of Wharton had a Glaſs-caſe made on purpoſe for 
that end; and by the help of Fire againſt the 
Back of the Wall the Trees were nail'd to, and 
under the Roots of the Trees, had ſeveral 


Kinds of Fruits very early. But of all the Inven- 


tions that I have yet ſeen or heard of, the Contri- 
vance of the ingenious Mr. Jobn Millet, Nur- 
ſery-Man at North-End near Fulham, is to be pre- 
fer d. I have ſeen in his Garden ripe Cherries 
in February; and Apricots, Roſes, and Funquils, 
above three Months before their natural Seaſon ; 
and thoſe not in ſmall quantities, but in as great 
abundance as if they had been the Product of 
Nature alone: And this he does with the aſſiſtance 
of Horſe-dung, judging it to yield a more gentle 


ſweating Heat than Fire, and is therefore more na- 


tural to Plants, 
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CHASE IV, 


Of the GOOSBERRY, CURRANT 
STRAWBERRY, RASBERRY 
BARBERRY, and FILBERD, 


LTH O' the Fruits which I deſign to treat 
of in this Chapter, are ſo commonly known, 
that there is hardly any Garden without them; 
yet I am apt to believe, the right Method of raiſing 
”m and ordering them is not every where under- 
Of the Goofberry we have the following Kinds, 
which are chiefly worth our Notice, viz. the large 
White Dutch Gooſberry, which produces an excellent 
Fruit for eating; the large Amber Gooſberry, which 
I think is better for baking while it is green, 
than to be kept till it is ripe; the Walnut 
Gooſberry, which exceeds all others for the Large- 
neſs of its Fruit, which may be gather'd for ba- 
king ſooner than any other ; and the Champain 
Gooſberry, which is ripe at leaſt a Fortnight before 
any of the reſt ; and beſides theſe, the Black Hairy 
Gooſberry is pleaſant enough. If I ſhould here enu- 
merate all the other Sorts I have ſeen, it would be 
to little purpoſe, ſeeing every Year is likely to 
produce new Varieties from Seeds; and the Rules 
tor the Culture of any one Sort will ſuffice for the 
reſt that are, or can be raiſed. ? 
This kind of Shrub may be propagated either 
by Seeds, Suckers, or Cuttings ; the firſt may be 


ſown 
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as ſoon as they are ripe, and will come up 
8 following: The Suckers ſhould be ta- 
ken from about the Roots of old Trees, when 
their Leaves are fallen, in open Weather, and 
tranſplanted in Nurſeries; and the Cuttings like- 
wiſe will take root, if they are planted in Sep- 
tember or October. Theſe Plants require a ſtrong, 
holding Soil, and may be tranſplanted in October 
with more Safety than in the Spring. 

We have three Sorts of Currants very different 
from each other, viz. the large White Dutch Cur- 
rant, the Dutch Red Currant, and the Black Cur- 
rant: The firſt is an admirable Bearer, and will 
ſometimes produce Fruit as big as ſome Sort of 
Grapes, but I think are not ſo pleaſant to the Taſte 
as the Red Currants, The Kind which bears the 
Black Fruit, for Variety ſake, as well as on ac- 
count of its great Virtue in Medicine, ſhould not 
be wanting in a Garden, tho? ſcarce one in twenty 
can like its Flavour. Theſe may be propagated 
like the Gooſberry, and delight in the fame kind of 
Soil. I have known a curious Man, when the 
Fruit has been juſt ripe, tie up ſome of the Red 
Currant Buſhes in Mats, to preſerve the Fruit up- 
on them till Auguſt or September, and ſometimes 
later in the Year; and it is practiſed by ſome to 

lant them againſt Walls, to make the Fruit come 
er; but I have never found 'em half fo ſweet as 
the Standards, 

Both the Gooſberry and Currant ought to be kept 
free from old Wood, never leaving on the Plants 
any Shoots (if poſſible) that exceed three Years 
Growth; for the largeſt Fruit is always found 
upon the youngeſt Branches : Theſe Fruits are ripe 
in July. | | | 

We have four Sorts of Strawberries ; the Scarlet, 
the Hautboy, or Great White Strawberry, and the 


"FI Wood 
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Wood Strawberry, both Red and White, The firs 
is ripe much ſooner than either of the other, eſpe. 
cially if it has had the Benefit of a good Expoſure, 
and a light Soil, which always contributes to quick- 
en Vegetation; however, Strawberries delight not 
in any Ground ſo much as that which inclines to 
Clay: Tis in ſuch Land we can only expect their 
Fruit to be large, and in abundance ; witneſs the 
great Profits which the Gardeners about Hammer- 
ſmith (where the Soil 1s proper for making of 
Bricks) draw yearly from their Plantations of this 
Sort of Fruit. 

The Great White Strawberry ripens next after 
the Scarlet; and laſt of all, the Wood Strawberries, 
which continue a long while, but chiefly if they 
be kept ſhaded after they begin to ripen. 

As I know no Place where Strawberries are ſo 

rally propagated, as about Hammerſmith, ſo l 

all preſcribe the fame Rules for their Manage- 

ment, as are commonly practiſed by the Gardeners 
of that Place. | 

They provide a Parcel of Horſe-dung and 
Coal-aſhes, well mix d and incorporated together, 
and lay on a ſufficient Quantity of it upon their 
Land, to be dug or trench'd in February ; then 
they lay up their Borders three Foot wide, and 
thereon plant the Slips of whatever Kind they ſee 
convenient, at about eight Inches apart ; after 
which they ſet Beans for a Crop that Summer; for 
the Strawberry Plants will not begin to bear Fruit 
to any purpoſe till the Year following, and even 
then, not comparable to what they will produce the 
Tear afterward, which is the third Year after plant- 

ing; tis then they have full Crop, if extraordina- 
ry Drought does not hinder. But I ſhould have al- 
ſo added, that after the laying up of the Beds, that 


at every five or fix Foot diſtance, they plant Roſes, 
, Cooſberries, 
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Gooſberries, Currants, or Staeet-Briar; which turn 
to good account at the Markets, beſides the Ad- 
vantage of the Shade thoſe Plants give the Straw- 
berries. . | 
From a Piece of Grourid thus planted, it is 
hardly to be imagined what Advantage ariſes to 
the Gardeners, if they are diligent to keep their 
Crop weeded, and well water'd, if the Seaſon of 
their Bloſſom be dry. | 

Early in the Spring they clean them, and fli 
Earth among them to ſtrengthen their Roots; 
that the Ground may not lie too long. idle, they 
plant Savoys and Cabbages in the Allies for the 
Winter. A Piece of Scarlet Strawberries, ſo order'd, 
will remain tolerably good for about five or fix 
Years; but the Hautboy and Wood Kinds ſhould be 
renew'd once in three Years, always minding to 
get the Wood-Strawberries freſh from the Hoods, 
and not make uſe of Slips from the Garden, for 
thoſe degenerate. | . 

But there yet remain many Particulars relating 
to Strawberries, which are not practiſed by theſe 
Gardeners; as the Stringing them, or Pulling of 
their Runners, in July, where the Roots are 
weak eſpecially, ſo as to leave all the Plants ſin- 
Spend r ſome to make the Fruit 


Again, to make them bear Fruit in the Autumn, 
cut down the Leaves and Flower-ftems juſt before 
the Bloſſoms open, and they will ſhoot out freſh, 
and bear ripe Fruit about September; as I have ex- 


Now, if it is deſired to have ripe Strawberries in 
March, it may be done by planting ſome ſtrong 
Roots in Pots, and putting them on a gentle Hot- 
bed in January, giving them what Air may be con- 
venient till they 1 and moderate Waterings 

4 at 
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at that time, with Water a little warm'd. By theſe 
Inſtructions, and the Care of an ingenious Gar. 
dener, who will rightly defend them from Frofts, 
or too ſharp Winds, we may have them produce 
Fruit as I propoſe. I cannot conclude the Culture 
of this Plant without mentioning, that I have made 
Plantations of them in April and May, with good 
Succeſs; and the Second June afterwards I have 
gather'd very good Fruit from them. 

The Raſberry is the next* to be conſider'd: We 
have two Sorts of them, the Red and the White; 
the latter is the greater Rarity, but, in my Opi- 
nion, it is not of ſo good a Flavour as the Red. 
Theſe delight in ſuch Soil as agrees beſt with 
Strawberries, and are propagated by Slips taken 
from the Roots in March, for that is the beſt Sea- 
ſon to plant them in. Some Gardeners plant ſingle 
Lines of them, leaving the Diſtance of about a 
Foot between the Plants; others make Beds for 
them, of three Foot wide, and plant three Rows 
in a Bed; both which Ways I find to ſucceed very 
well. The firſt Summer after planting they will 
fling up ſome Suckers from the Roots, and put 
out ſome-few Shoots from the old Stems that were 
left remaining when they were planted ; but as 
thoſe Stems are never left above a Foot long when 
we plant them out, we cannot expect any Quan- 
tity of Fruit from them the firſt Year, nor indeed 
any vigorous Shoots from the Roots till the ſe- 
cond Year; fo that it will be the third Summer 
after planting, before we muſt expect a full Crop, 
for the Fruit is always found upon the Shoots of 
the preceding Year. The chief Culture neceſſary 
for this kind of Plant, is to keep them clean from 
Weeds in the Spring, and prune the Tops of the 
ſtrongeſt Shoots of the laſt Year, to leave them 


about three Foot high ; and that Work _— 
one 
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done in March; as alſo to cut away all dead and 


weak Branches. The Raſberry ripens in the Be- 
ginning of July, and laſts till the End of the 


Month. 


The Barberry is a pleaſant Shrub, bearing beau- 
tiful Branches of yellow Flowers in the Spring, 
and no leſs delightful Cluſters of red Berries to- 
wards the Autumn. The Fruit is of a ſharp Taſte 
when it is ripe, and ſeldom uſed any other way 
than in Sauces: I have been told, that the Leaves 
of the Barberry, when they are young and tender, 
may be dry'd to imitate the Indian Tea which 
they call Bobea; and indeed the Figure of the Bar- 
berry Leaf is not unlike it, If any one of my 
Readers ſhall think it worth his while to make 
a trial, he may do it after the following manner: 
Lay the Leaves freſh gather'd upon a Sieve 

over a Veſſel of boiling Water till the Steam has 


foften'd them, then ſpread them upon a Copper- 


plate over a gentle Fire, and move them to and 
fro till ghey roll up ; which is the Method they 
uſe for drying their Tea in China, as I have heard: 
But I would adviſe ſuch as intend to make the Ex- 
periment, not to be over haſty in drinking the 
Infuſion of ſuch Leaves, before ſome ſkilful Phy- 
ſician has firſt given his Advice. There are two 
Kinds of this Fruit; one without Seeds, and the 
other with Seeds: The firſt is fo rare, that I have 


| yet only ſeen it grow in the Gardens of my worthy 


Friend Samuel Reynardſon Eſq; at Hillingdon, a- 
mong his numerous Collection of curious Plants; 
but the other is found frequent enough in moſt 
Gardens. The Plant loves a loamy Soil, and is 
increaſed eaſily by Suckers from the Root, or 
Layers in the Beginning of March. 

The Filberd is order'd like the Hazel, men- 
non d in the Firſt Part of this „ 5 

ow? 
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allow'd place in our Gardens on account of in 
thin Shell, which is the only Excellency it ha 
more than the common Hazel, in. my Opini 
This and the Barberry ſhould be planted in the 
moſt remote Parts of the Miichen-Garden. 


N. B. The Filberd may be grafted upon the 
Hazel, and will bear very well. 257 


. 


Of BLIGHTS, 


S a Blight is the moſt common and dangerous 
Diſtemper that Plants are ſubject to, ſo | 
ſhall endeavour to explain by what means Vegeia- 
bles are affected by it; and if I ſhall be fo happy, 
from the Obſervations I have made, to diſcover 
the Cauſe of it, the Remedy may then be more 
eaſily found out, and the Gardener will with 
1 hope for Succeſs from his Care and 


I ſhall be the more particular in diſcourſing upon 
this Subject, as it will afford me an Opportunity 
of opening to the View of my Reader a won 
derful Scene of Nature, which hitherto has been 
lightly touch'd upon by Writers, or overlook'd 
or deſpiſed by unthinking Men; and ſhall endea- 
vour from the whole to draw ſuch Conſequences as 
may be both profitable and delightful. 

Plants of all degrees are ſubject to Blight, 
which are ſo variouſly communicated to them, that 
ſometimes a whole Tree will periſh by that Di- 
ſtemper; now and then a few Leaves or Bloſſoms 


only, and perhaps a Branch or two will be = 
v 
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velbd or ſcorch'd by it, and the reſt remain green 
and flouriſhing. I have yet never obſery'd this 
Diſcaſe to happen among Plants, but upon the 
blowing of ſharp and clear Eaſterly Winds, which 
are moſt frequent in England about March ; but 
ſometimes happen in other Months. It is very 
obſervable , 15 the Caterpillars generally attend 
theſe Winds, chiefly infecting ſome one ſort of 
Tree more than another, and even then not every 
where upon the kind. of Tree they attack, but 
ſome particular Branches only: From which Ob- 
ſervations I think we may draw the following [n- 
ferences, either that the Eggs of thoſe Inſefs are 
brought to us by the Eaſterly Winds, or that the 
Temperature of the Air, when the Eaſterly Winds 
blow, is neceſſary to hatch thoſe Creatures, ſup- 
poſing their Eggs were already laid upon thoſe 
infected Parts of the Trees the preceding Lear. 

The Bligbis which are attended with large 
Worms or Caterpillars, ſeem to be rather hatch'd 
with the Eaſt Wind, than that the Eggs of thoſe 
Creatures are 9 along with it; but thoſe 
Blights which produce only thoſe ſmall Inſefs 
which occaſion the Curling of the Leaves of Trees, 
may proceed from the Swarms of them, either 
_ or in the Egg, which are brought with the 

ind. 

Some perhaps may object, that the Eaſt Wind 
i too cold to hatch theſe Creatures: How comes it 
then, that we find them hatch'd when thoſe Winds 
reign*d? Or is it reaſonable to conjecture, that the 
ſame Degree of Heat is neceſſary to enlivens an 
Inſet, as is required to hatch the Egg. of a Pul- 
let? The Inſecis of Norway, Iceland, and ſuch-like 
cold Climes, muſt certainly have leſs Heat to pro- 
duce them, than Creatures of the . ſame Race 
mult neceſſarily have in thoſe Climates which lie 

nearer 
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nearer to the Sun. Every Creature without doute 

requires a different Period of Heat and Cold 

to enliven it, and put it in motion ; which i; 

proved by ſo many known Inſtances, that I con- 

_ there is no room for any Diſpute upon that 
ore, 

But there may yet be another Queſtion, viz, 
Whether it is not the Eaſt Wind of itſelf tha 
blights without the help of Inſects? But that may 
be eaſily reſolved an my ſide ; for that if it ws 
the Wind alone that blighted, then every Plant in 
its way muſt unavoidably be infected with its Poi- 
ſon ; whereas we find the contrary, only a ſingle 
Branch, it may be, or ſome other diſtin& Parts 
of Plants. 

And again, to ſhew how reaſonably we may 
conjecture that *tis In/efs which thus infect the 
Trees, let us only conſider that eyery Inſef has 
its proper Plant, or Tribe of Plants, which it 
naturally requires for its Nouriſhment, and will 
feed upon no other Kind whatſoever : Therefore 
it is no wonder to ſee one particular fort of Tree 
blighted, when all others eſcape ; as for example, 
that Wind which brings or hatches the Caterpillars 
upon the Apple-trees, will not any way infect the 
Pear, Plum, or Cherry, with Blights; becauſe, 
were the Shoals of Inſects natural to the Apple, to 
light only upon thoſe other Trees mention'd, 
they would then want their proper Matrix to 
hatch in; or if they were hatch'd already, they 
would periſh for want of their natural Food: S0 
that it is morally impoſſible that all Sorts of 
Trees ſhould be blighted at the fame time, un- 
leſs the Eggs of every Kind of In/ef natural 
to each Tree, could be brought at one time 
with the Wind, or that an Eafterly Wind 


could contain in it at once as many differing 
| Periods 
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zods of Cold or Heat; as would be required 
. and maintain each differing kind of thoſe 
Creatures. | : | 
The common People in the Country ſeem to 
be of my Opinion, that Bligbis are brought by 
the Eaſt Winds; which they are ſo well ſatisfied 
brings or hatches the Caterpillar, that to prevent 
the too great Progreſs of Blights, it 1s common 
for them, where the Eaſt WindÞ blow, to provide 
large Heaps of Weeds, Chaff, and- other com- 
buſtible Matter on the Wind-ſide of their Orchards, 
and ſet them on fire, that the Smoke may poĩ- 
ſon either the Inſects or their Eggs as they are 
5 along. By this Contrivance I have often 
large Orchards preſerv*d, when the neigh- 
bouring Parts have ſuffer'd to the Loſs of all 
their Fruit. | 
And I have alſo ſeen theſe Fires made with 
good Succeſs to deſtroy the Caterpillars, even after 
they were hatch'd, and had begun to devour 
the Trees, by ſuffocating them, and forcing them 
to drop to the Ground, where they have been 
ſwept up in large quantities and kilPd. I have 
heard it affirm'd by a Gentleman of Reputation, 
that Pepper-duſt, being powder'd upon the Bloſ- 
ſoms of any Tree, will preſerve them from Blights ; 
which may be, becauſe Pepper is ſaid to be preſent 
Death to every Creature but to Mankind. Now, 
altho? this laſt Secret is too coſtly for common Uſe, 
yet it may be of ſervice in ſome particular Place 
for the Trial of a new Tree, where a Taſte of 
the Fruit is deſired; and beſides it helps to in- 
form us, that Blights are occaſion'd by Inſects or 
their Eggs lodging upon a Plant, -and that Pepper- 
duſt will not ſuffer them either to live or to be 


hatch'd. 
Another 
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Another Remark (which to me is Demonſtrz. 
tion) that Blights proceed from Inſects or ther 
Eggs (being brought with the Eaſterly Wing; ) 
was the total Deſtruction of the Turneps ſome 
Winters ago on the Weſt Side of London: About 
October we had dry Eaſterly Winds for a Week or 
ten Days, and feveral thouſand Acres of 7; urnepy 
which were then well grown, turn'd yellow, and 
decay d, unleſs infuch Places only as were ſhelter 
by Hedges, Houſes, or Trees, where they re. 
main'd green till the Inſelis, which came with 
the Wind, in about a Week's time deſtroyed thoſe 
alſo. Some Farmers imagin'd that the Bird, 
which were there in great Flocks, had eaten the 
Leaves of their Turneps, and contrived all Means 
poſſible to deſtroy them ; till I convinced them that 
the Birds were rather Friends than Enemies, and 
came there to feed upon the Caterpillars, which 
were in ſuch great numbers, that each Turnep- 
plant had not leſs than a Thouſand upon it. And 
that Inſects frequently paſs in Clouds and num- 
berleſs Armies after this manner, is plain from 
ſeveral Inſtances which have happen'd in my 
Time, and one of them in a late Summer (I think 
in June) one of theſe Swarms paſſing over London 
were ſuffocated (I ſuppoſe) with ' the Smoke of 
the Sea-coal, and dropp'd down in the Streets, 
inſomuch that a ſquare Court belonging to the 
Royal Society was almoſt cover'd with them. Theſe 
were of the Fly-kind, and fully perfected. 

It may be aſk'd, perhaps, how theſe In/efs 


came to deſtroy the Turneps only, and not touch 


the other Greens of the Fields, as Cabbages, Carrots, 
Parſnips, and the like? Every Herb has its pecu- 
liar Inſect, like the Trees I have mention'd : Nay, 
more than this, the Inſects which Nature has de- 


ſign d to prey upon the Flower of a Plant, will — 
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mat the Leaves, or any other Part of the fame 
Plan. The Leaves of Plants have their Inſe/7s 
natural to them; the Bark and Mood likewiſe 
have their reſpective Devourers; and thoſe ſeve- 
ral 1n/e2s have other Kinds, which lay their Eggs, 
and feed upon them. 

The Flowers of the Province-Roſe, before 
are open, produce and nouriſh. the Inſect in Fi- 
gure I of the firſt Plate, after the Eggs have 
been laid upon them. A 1s the Nympha or Ca- 
terpillar which feeds upon the Roſe-buds, B the 
Aurelia of the ſame, which for a time lies as it 
were in a State of Death, faſten'd with fine ſilken 
Threads to the Leaves of the Roſe-tree, and at 
length reſuſcitates and comes forth with Wings 
adorn'd with curious Variegations of Black and 
Yellow, C, and eats no more. While it lives 
in this laſt State, it ſeems to be the moſt per- 
fe, by laying then its Eggs upon the Bark of the 
ſame Tree, (about an hundred in number) after 
it has coupled with a Male of its own Tribe. 
This Proceſs from the Egg to the Fly, is by my 
late curious and learned Friend Mr. James Pe- 
ſiver, F. R. S. made an Emblem of the Reſur- 
rection: The Nympha, he obſerves, feeds and 
grows to a certain degree of Perfection, as all 
Animals do; then for a time is laid up without 
Motion in a State of Death, and appears at laſt 
in its utmoſt Perfection, with Wings beautifully 
adorn'd with pompous Colours, and breathes only 
the purer Parts of the Air. 

The Leaves of Plants have alſo their Inſe#s. 

The Silk-worm, for example, upon the Mul- 
berry; the Common White Butterfly, upon the Cab- 
bage and Plants. of the ſame Tribe: And the 
Bark and Wood of Trees have alſo ſeveral Kinds 
of Beetles, which prey upon them, and are large 
enough 
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enough to be diſcern'd without a Microſcope, 
There are yet other Kinds which are naturally 
diſpoſed to feed upon the Fruit of Trees, ſuch 
as we often find in Apples, Pears, and Nuts; and 
the Roots of Trees are alſo the proper Food 
for Worms of a different Race from thoſe al. 
ready mentioned, ſuch as are long, ſcaly, and 
have many Feet, by ſome calld Canker-worns, 
which, by devouring the Roots of Trees, cauſe 
them to Janguiſh for a time, and at length die; 
and the very Pith of Plants is not fafe from 
Enemies of this fort: How often are the Carna- 
tions and other Flowers deſtroy'd by little Worms 
which eat their Pith ? 

And all theſe, if I miſtake not, have their 
Ichneumon Flies which feed upon them; and by 
the help of fine Tubes growing about them, con- 
vey their Eggs into the Bodies of the Nymphe 


. or Caterpillars, where they-hatch as ſoon as the 


Caterpillars are laid up in Aurelia, and feed upon 
them till they are themſelves perfected, and make 
their way into the World: This I am fure of 
in many Caſes, as I have ſeen, when that ex- 
cellent Lady the late curious Dutcheſs of Beau- 


fort diverted herſelf with enquiring into the Na- 


ture of Jnſes, that the Aureliæ of ſeveral Months 
have brought only Tchneumon Flies of different 
Kinds: See Fig. II. Plate I. No t, 2, 3. The 
firſt is the Ichneumon Fly, bred upon the ſmall 

een Caterpillar which feeds upon the red Sal- 
ow ; the ſecond feeds upon that bred upon 5 
rage; and the third feeds upon the Inſect common- 


| ly found upon Campion or Cockle : And it may be, 


theſe Inſects, which feed upon others, are not 
without ſome others of leſſer Rank to feed up- 
on them likewiſe, and ſo to Infinity; for that 
there are Beings ſubſiſting, which are not com- 


monly 
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monly viſible, may be eaſily demonſtrated, if there 
| 1 any Truth in a Microſcope. : 

A Winter not long ago, during the moſt ſeyere 
cold Weather, a Friend of mine was deſirous to 
look into my Microſcope, and was fo impatient, 
chat he would not allow me time enough to pro- 
vide any new Subjects for the Glaſſes, but con- 
tented himſelf with examining ſome minute Parts 
of Plants which had lain between the ſmall Glafe 
{es for above fourteen Months : Among them'he 
happer'd to pitch upon a ſmall Hair of the Leaf 
of the common Mouſe-Ear, when on a ſudden he 
diſcover d a living Creature of the figure of à 
Beetle, in appearance an Inch m length, walking 
between the Glaſſes. He was much ſurprized to 
find it ſo perfect in all its Parts, and gave me 
the Glaſſes that I might obſerve it, and delineate 
it for him; which I did, and by Computation 
found it to be no more than one thouſand times 
leſs than the leaſt Duſt of Sand viſible to the naked 
Eye. I was then willing to try whether the 
Cold, which was ſeverely felt by us, was not to 
that minute Creature equal to the Degree of 
Warmth which hatches other [n/e7s of larger 
Size; and for that end I held the Glaſs about 
a Yard diſtance from a ſlow Fire, about the tenth 
Part of a Minute : That trifling Heat to us, was 
lo intenſe. to it, that in that ſhort ſpace of time 
it was thereby burnt to death, and ſhrivell'd to a 
fourth Part of its former Size, and ſcorch'd out 
of ſhape. This brought to my Mind the In- 
ſet Mr. Ray mentions, which is hatch'd and 
dies in a Day; and alſo the ſeveral Periods of 
Life appointed to the ſeveral viſible Creatures 
upon Earth: And I could not help reflecting at 
the ſame time, that as I found by the help of a 
Microſcope, that Quantity was only computed 
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to be great, or little, in proportion to what Ob. 


jects our Eyes are capable of ſeeing without the 


help of Glaſſes; ſo J alſo imagined that Space 
was confined to our Underſtanding by the {ame 
Rule; and that the Life of that Creature which 
lives only one Day, is of the ſame Lengh or Dy. 
ration to it, in proportion to itſelf, as the Term 
of an hundred Years is to Mankind; that is, 2. 
bout three Minutes of that In/eZs Life is equal 
to a Year with us; and the coldeſt Air of the 


laſt. Winter, to the Inſefts I ſaw, was equal 


with the Summer's Warmth to ſuch Animals a; 
then only came abroad: For the Heat which 
kills this 1n/e?, and was as a violent Fire to it, 
way hardly warm enough to be diſcern'd by 
me. 
It is wonderful to conſider the Fineneſs of 
the ſeveral Parts of a Creature even ſo minute 
as this, (for the Microſcope has diſcover'd much 
ſmaller) how ſmall muſt the Organs of its 
Senſes be in proportion to its Body ! The Eyes, 
perhaps, a thouſand times leſs, and the other 
Parts anſwerable to them: May we not then 
reaſonably conclude, that with ſuch Eyes it is 
capable of diſcerning other Bodies, which are as 
minute, and of as diſtant Smallneſs to itſelf, as 
the ſmalleſt Creature capable of our Sight is to 
us? For I think it is plain that every Animal, as 
their Eyes are greater or ſmaller, or of different 
make, have certain Bounds of Sight, beyond which 


they cannot ſee without Help, ſuch as the M. 


croſcope, Teleſcope, 8c. | 

But alas! How trifling an Object was the 
Inſet J have mention'd, in compariſon to thoſe 
diſcover'd by Mr. Lewenhoeck, in a Quantity o 
Pepper-water, no bigger than a Grain of A. 


let, in which he affirms to have ſeen _ ten 
ou- 
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thouſand living Creatures ; and ſome of his 
Friends at the fame time witneſs to have ſeen 
thirty thouſand, and others above forty-five 
thouſand Creatures moving in that ſmall Quan- 
tiry of Water: Nay, they tell us, that becauſe 
they would be within compaſs, they only rela- 
ted half the Number that they believ'd they had 
ſeen. 
Now, from the greateſt of the Numbers men- 
tion'd, it is inferr'd, that in a full Drop of Wa- 
ter, there will be eight Millions two hundred and 
eighty thouſand of theſe Animalcula; which, if 
their Smallneſs comes to be compared, a Grain of 
Sand broken into eight Millions of equal Parts, 
one of thoſe Parts would not exceed the Bigneſs 
of one of thoſe Inſects. 

Theſe Obſervations of Mr. Lewenhoeck were 
not only confirm'd by the famous Mr. Hook, but 
were likewiſe improv*d by him : He tells us, that 
after he had diſcover'd vaſt multitudes of thoſe 
Auimalcula deſcribed by Mr. Lewenboect, he made 
uſe of other Lights and Glaſſes, and magnified 
them to a very conſiderable Bigneſs; and that 
among them he diſcovered many other Sorts much 
ſmaller than thoſe he firſt ſaw, ſome of which 
were ſo very minute, that Millions of Millions 
of them might be contained in one Drop of Wa- 
ter, | 
This indeed might exceed the Belief of thoſe 
who are not converſant with good Microſcopes ; 
but I am fatisfied, whoever once underſtands their 
Uſe, and makes trial of thoſe made in our own 
Country by the late Mr. Mellen, or thoſe of Mr. 
Wien and Mr. Stirrup, will not want any Argu- 
ment to convince them of the Truth of what 
s here related, 


- 
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If then it is true, that there are Creatine 
of that exquiſite Smallneſs here mention'd, ang 
that thofe Creatures have Life and Motion, 2 
it is evident they have, what muſt we then think 
of their Muſcles, and other Parts, as Mr. Hut 
obſerves? Certain it is ( /ays be) that the Me. 
chaniſm by which Nature * the Mul. 
cular Motion, is exceeding ſmall and curious; 
and to the Performance of every Muſcular 
Motion in large Animals, there are not fewer 
diſtinct Parts concern'd, than many Millions 
of Millions, which are viſible through a Micr. 


foe, 

r. Lewenhoeck has lately inform'd us, that 
upon a nice Examination of the Ant, he finds 
that it is not wanting of any Part which is judged 
to be neceſſary and conducive to the Life and 
Motion of the largeſt Animals; and he farther 
adds, that the Filaments or little Threads which 
compoſe thofe feveral Parts of the Au, are as 
large as thoſe which do the ſame Office in an Os, 
or any Creature of the largeſt Size, ſomewhat like 
Silk, which, when it is firſt, ſpun by the Worm, 
is all of one Fineneſs, but may be wove into the 
broadeſt Sattin, as well as ſerve to compoſe the 
narroweſt Ribband ; the one only taking a larger 
Quantity of thoſe fine Parts than the other. And 
indeed, ſo far as I have obſerved, it is the ſame 
in Plants; the Oak, the Gourd, and the meaneſt 


Maß, are compoſed of Principles of the ſame 


Fineneſs. 

This Account may ſuffice to ſhew us, that 
there are Beings ſubſiſting, which are not com 
monly viſible; and therefore it is eaſy to con. 
ceive, that the moſt gentle Air is capable of 


blowing them from place to place; and, * 
& 


e 1 
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their extraordinary Lightneſs, it is as readily 
inferr'd, that they may thus be convey' d by 
the Winds to us from the moſt remote Quar- 
ters of the World; but more eſpecially from the 
North-Eaſt Parts, where the Cold js intenſe 
enough to give life to theſe ſmall Creatures, 
and from whence there is not a Sea of a large 
Extent enough to deſtroy them while they are 
paſſing over it: For it is my Opinion, that the 
Vapour which naturally ariſes from the Sea, js 
much warmer than what generally is evaporated 
from the Earth, and conſequently inconſiſtent 
with the Life of thoſe minute Creatures; but 
chiefly thoſe Vapours which riſe from the main 
Sea, where the Land, or Freſh-waters are leaſt 
prevailing : And therefore, were thoſe Inſects to 
be blown to us from the Nerib-Weſt Parts of A 
merica, I ſuppoſe the Length of the Sea they muſt 
then paſs over, would kill them before they came 
to us; And perhaps is the reaſon why the Winds 
from thence are never known to blaſt any of 
our Trees, and are always much warmer than 
the North-Eaſt Winds, which come over a nar- 
rower Sea, which has many Rivers running into 
it. The Orange-Tree in ſuch particular manner 
delights in the warm Air of the Sea, that in the 
Inland Parts of 7taly they will periſh by the Win- 
ter's Cold, if they are not houfed z and yet ſe- 
veral Degrees more Northerly, where they grow 
near the Sea, they flouriſh and defy the moſt 
rigorous Seaſon. It is obſervable, that the main 
Sa of itſelf never freezeth, (as ſome ſay) not 
even under the Poles; but only in ſuch P aces 
where vaſt Rivers run into it, as in the Sound, 
and in Hudſon s Bay, where it is mix d with Freſnu- 
water, the Froſt has power over it. It ſeems 
reaſonable to believe al o, that the Vapour which 

| (2 3 | ariſeth 
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ariſeth from the Sea, is deſtructive to Inſet, 
becauſe we find how much the Salt taken from 
the Sea-waters contributes to the Preſervation of 
Bodies from Putrefaftion, which, I think, i; 
always attended with Inſects: And if the com. 
mon Salt of the Sza-water is ſo great a Prefer- 
vative againſt Inſects and Putrefaction, ] ſee then 
no reaſon why the Vapour ariſing from the fame 
Fund of Water, ſhould not partake of the fame 
Virtue. 

The Receipt to prevent Wheat from being 
ſmutty (which 1s a Blight common to Corn) 
ſeems to confirm what 1 have faid ; and I think 
we cannot enough commend Colonel Plummer of 
Herifordſhire, that ſo frankly communicated it, 
and fo generouſly publiſhed it, for the common 
Good. Happy would it be for the Nation, if 
every one would ſo generouſly contribute towards 
its Welfare. - 

The Receipt teaches us, firſt to waſh the het 
through three or four ſeveral Waters, ſtirring it 
round each time with a large Stick backwards 
and forwards with great Force, and with a Skim- 
mer each time take off all the light heat. When 
this is done, put your Vbeat into a Liqour pre- 

red in this manner : 

Put into a large Tub, which hath a Tap, 2 
ſufficient Quantity of Water ; then put as much 
Salt into it, as, when *tis well ſtirr'd about, wil 
make an Egg ſwim z then add as much more Salt 
as was before, and ſtir it very well ; and to this 
put two or three Pounds of Allom beaten ver) 
fine, and ſtir it about. | 

This you are to uſe as you do your ordinary 
Brines, only you muſt let your Wheat ſteep thirty 
or forty Hours, for leſs ſignifies nothing; tho 
the common Opinion is, that ſteeping fo = 
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Kills the Seed in the Wheat; but Experience teaches 
contrary. 

700 muſt take your Wheat out the Night be- 
fore you ſow it, and ſift ſome ſlack'd Lime on it, 
which ſerves only to make it dry enough to ſow, 
ris neceſſary to add ſome more Water to the 
Brine in a Week or ten Days time, as it waſtes, 
and Salt proportionable to the Water, and about a 
Pound of Allom. 3 

Note, Many Farmers fteep their Wheat in 
Brine, yet have plenty of ſmutty Wheat; becauſe 
they don't make their Brize ſtrong enough, and 
take their Wheat out too ſoon. 2 te 

Mole alſo, Many Farmers have ſuffer'd greatly 
by ſmutty Wheat, eſpecially in a dear Year, when 
ſuch Wheat will not fell for above five or fix 
 Sllings a Buſhel ; whereas that which is free 
from Smut, will ſell for ten, eleven, or twelve 
Shillings ; and ſuch ſmutty Wheat being eaten 
chiefly by the poorer People, and being unwhol- 
ſome, occaſions Sickneſs : Therefore for the Bene- 
fit of the Publick this is printed. 

From hence we may learn how much Salt con- 
tributes to the Deſtruction of Inſetts, which oc- 
caſion the Smut upon Corn; and it is not un- 
likely, that ſuch Smut, when it happens to be 

upon Corn, may caufe Sickneſs to ſuch as 
at of it: For I am very apt to believe, that the 
moſt epidemical Diſtempers Mankind is; ſubject 
to, proceed from poi ſonous Inſects, which are ei- 
ther eaten unregarded, or are ſucked into the 
Stomach with the Breath; as that worthy Gentle- 
man Mr. Balle fo curiouſly obſerves, in a Let- 
ter J have received from him, relating to infecti- 
ous Diſtempers; which I ſhall annex to this Chap- 
ter, as it contains many Obſervations which may 
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help to explain and confirm what I ſhall offer con- 
cerning Blights. 

I have already taken notice, that every diftin& 
Part of a Plant has its Inſet which is naturally 
diſpoſed to feed upon it, and thoſe all different 
from one another, as well in Shape as in Colour: 
It ſeems reaſonable enough alſo, that every Inn, 
as it has a different kind of Food, is of 3 
different Virtue, perhaps partaking not only of 
the Plaus they feed upon, but of the Qualities 
of each diſtint Part of thoſe Plants which are 
their Food : For, as I have obſerv'd, that every 
Plant has Channels peculiar to the Conveyance of 
its ſeveral Juices, ſuch as thoſe minute Pipes in 
the Wood, which admit only the riſing Va- 
pour from the Root; and thoſe other larger P;/- 
fages between the inner Bark and the Wood, 
which that Vapour. returns when it is condenſed 
into a Water, And again, the different Sizes of 
thoſe Veſſels which make the Parenchyma of the 
ſeveral Barks, and reſpectively receive from the 
falling Sap ſuch Parts only as they are diſtindtly 
made to imbibe, not to mention thoſe other Vel- 
ſels of different frame in the Leaves, Flowers, 
and Fruits of Plants, which can only admit of 
ſuch Particles. of Sap, as they are all ſeparately 
appointed to receive: I ſay, from theſe Obſer- 
vations it appears that every Part of a Plant 
has then its diſtin& Virtue from the reſt ; and fo 
the Inſects feeding upon each reſpective Part, 
muſt then be of different Qualities from one 
another, and I conceive might be of greater Uf 
in Medicine than the Plants themſelves, if they 
were once try'd; as the Cantharides, which are 
Tnfefts that, I think, feed upon the Rec- Je; 
the Atermes, which are bred upon the Sb. 


ler; and the Cochineal, which is an Inſecl — 
0 
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found in Carolina, to feed upon the Indian Fig, or 
Prickly-Pear ; all which Creatures certainly con- 
rain the fineſt Spirits of the Plants they feed 


7 have often thought that it might be of ſome 


nſe, if ſuch Animals as are commonly bred for 


the Food or Nouriſhment of Mankind, were 
ſometimes fed with particular Diet, fo as to al- 
ter the natural Virtue or Quality of their Fleſh; 
and eſpecially, if we were to practiſe upon ſuch 
as are frequently uſed in Medicine.” The 
Thruſhes in Italy, which at one time of the Year 
feed upon Myrtle-Berries, have then the Flavour 
of Myrtle in their Fleſh, and conſequently ſome 
of its Virtue at the ſame time. So I doubt not 
but Snails (which differ ſo -much from what I 
call Inſects, that they will eat of almoſt any 
Plant) may be made to alter their Virtues, by 
feeding them upon ſome particular fort of 
Plant which we have a mind to extract any 
certain Virtue from; but this I leave to be bet- 


ter conſidered by thoſe whoſe proper Buſineſs it 


Is. 2 

Inſefts infe&t Plants ſeveral ways, beſides actual- 
ly devouring them; as for example, the Peach. 
Trees, which ſo frequently have their Leaves 
curd up in the Spring, and are at that time co- 


ver'd with a kind of Honey-Dew, are then gene- 


rally attended with great numbers of Ans, 
which reſort to them; but it is not from the 
Ants, as is commonly imagined, that this ſhrivel- 
ling of the Leaves proceed ; the Ants rather help 
the Tree than injure it; they come thither to 
fed upon certain little Inſe5 which harbour on 
the back of the Leaves, wounding the parenchy- 
mous Parts of them, from whence they fuck the 
Juices of the Plant; and by that frequent wound- 
me 
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ing, cauſes fo many Eſcars, that the Leaves can. 
not avoid curling and becoming gummy. The 
Inſetts I mention may be eaſily diſcern'd with. 
out Glaſſes ; but being magnified with a common 
Microſcope, appear as large as the third Fipur: 
of the firſt Plate. Plum- trees are ſometimes di- 
ſtemper'd in the ſame manner with 1z/efts, ſome- 
what like thoſe upon the Leaves of the Peach. 
tree, and the Bark of the tender Shoots of both 
thoſe Trees is frequently pinched by other ſmall 
Tnſefts ; one of which I have cut out of it, and 
magnified, as in the fourth Figure, Plate I. Its 
Back was covered with Briſtles, which grew the 
contrary way to thoſe commonly found in the other 
Animals. Befides theſe, ſome Peach-trees, and 
the Almond-tree, have their Leaves frequently 
bliſter'd and turn'd red, without any Appear- 
ance of Inſects; but if we examine them with a 
good Microſcope, we may eaſily perceive the Pa- 
renchyma of them to be fill'd with little white 
Worms; which, according to the Nature of other 
Inſects, would in time come to have Wings. 
Theſe Inſelis, thus invading the young Shoots, 
will certainly deſtroy the Trees, if they are not 
carefully. pruned off, as ſoon as they appear; as 
I conſtantly do whenever I ſee them: And Iam 
informed from a Perſon of Honour, that to pre- 


vent the . Inſults of theſe, or any other Iv/ets,, 


he has known it practiſed to bore a Hole with 


a ſmall Gimlet, ſloping downwards through the | 


Bark, ſo as to reach the Wood of the Tree; 
and pouring into. it ſome 2uick-/ilver, about half an 
Ounce, or more, according to the Bigneſs of the 
Tree, and ſtopping it up, the Inſe7s then har. 
bouring upon it will infallibly be deſtroyed : But 
if the Mercury reach the Pith, the Tree will be 


endanger'd ; And I cannot chuſe but be of his 
b : | Ws Opinion, 


* 
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inion, altho* I have not made the Experiment; 


becauſe I have been witneſs of the Effect that 
Crude Mercury has upon Worms in human Bodies; 
which anſwers to what my Author has ſaid of 
its Operation upon the like kind of Creatures 
in Trees: And if then, by putting Mercury in 
one Part of a Tree, the whole is fo affected by 
it, as to deſtroy the Inſecis feeding even upon its 
moſt remote Parts, I think there will be no oc- 
caſion to diſpute the Circulation of Sap in Plants: 
But the Inſecis which prey upon the Juices of the 
Oak, and have their proper Matrices, or Beds 
for hatching in, upon the ſeveral Parts of thar 
Tree; yet produce other Effects than what I have 
hitherto mentioned. The Oak-berries, which we 
find in May and June upon the Leaves, and ſome- 
times upon the Strings of Male-bloſſoms or Cat- 
kins, are occaſion'd by a kind of Hy, not much 
unlike a Flying- Ant, which bites the moſt ſpungy 
or parenchymous Part of the Leaf, or the tender 
Part of the Catkins, and lays its Egg in the Wound; 
which, perhaps, by virtue of ſome Juice which 
the Inſet leaves at the ſame time, inclines the 
wounded Parts of the Tree to grow over the 
Egg, fo as to encloſe it entirely, and make it 
ſwell till it is hatch'd, and grown big and ſtron 
enough to eat its way out. I have ſeen of theſe 
Oak-berries as big as large Peas; and when they 
are at their full growth, are ſometimes, if 
= be expoſed to the Sun, of a browniſh red Co- 
our, 
There is another kind of Inſect, which attacks 
the more rough Part; ſuch as the Bark that en- 
cloſes the Bole near the Root of 'the Oak : The 
Eggs of this are ſhut up in a kind of Berry, 
ſomewhat leſs than the former, but of a moſt 
beautiful red Colour. They are — be 
ound 
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found in May, as I have obſerved in many Place, 
in Richmond- Part. Beſides theſe, the Oak-apples 
proceed from other Wounds made by Ine; of 
a different kind, in the Bark of the tender 
Twigs, in which they lay many Eggs, that turn 
afterwards to Worms, as I have often ſeen, Theſe, 
which they call Apples, no more than the Oat. 
berries, are Fruits naturally deſign'd by Nature 
for the Tree; but in the manner ; cy are pro- 
duced by accident, where the ſeveral Inſefts hap. 

n to light. 

It would be tireſome to relate all the ſeyeral 
ways that Plants are attack'd by Inſects; and in- 
deed would be needleſs to do it, if I was capable; 
ſeeing that ſo far as we yet know concerning 
theſe things, two or three general Remedies put 
in uſe againſt thoſe Creatures, will ſuffice to 
hinder them from making any conſiderable Pro- 
greſs. The Matraſſes of Straw, which I have 
already mention'd, are good Guards againſt the 
Eaſterly Winds to ſhelter Wall-fruit ; and a good 
Fence of Timber-trees to the Eaſt of our Orcb- 
ard, will contribute to preſerve our Standard; 
from the Caterpillers; which, if they ſhould hap- 
pen to come, may be deſtroy'd by the Smoke of 
wet Straw or Weeds. And in caſe our Peach- 
trees, and ſuch-like kinds of Fruit, ſhould be 
unfortunate enough to be invaded by thoſe ſmall 
Inſefts I have deſcribed, the Pruning off thoſe 
Leaves or Twigs, as I have already hinted, is 2 
ſure way to free us from them; as I doubt not 
would be the Uſe of Quicł-ſilver, as I have di- 
rected. In the Time of the great Plague in Lo 
don, it was propoſed to have large quantities 
of Onions expoſed in Boats upon the Thames, 
which were to have been continually bruiſed, 


chopped, and moved about ; which it was ini 
wou 
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to proceed from innumerable Armies of minute 
unwholſome Inſects, which were then floating in 
the Air, and drawn in with the Breath : If this 
Propoſal could have had the defired Effect, then 
1 think we might, by the ſame. Rule, deſtroy 
the Inſefts upon Trees, by waſhing the Leaves 
with Water wherein Onions had been bruiſed 
and ſtcep'd, or by laying ſome bruiſed Onions 
under our Trees that are the moſt aſſaulted by In- 
715. e 

/ There remains yet one thing relating 


to In- 


ſets, and their manner of infecting of Plants, 


which is ſo curious, and I believe ſo little known, 
that I cannot well avoid mentioning it; and that 
js, concerning the Folium-ambulans, or Walking- 
leaf: Two Kinds of it I have dilineated, Hg. IV. 


and V. in the Firſt Plate, from the Inſects them- 


ſelves, in the Cabinets of the excellently learned 
Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. of the late indefatigable 
and curious Naturaliſt, Mr. James Petiver, and 
in thoſe celebrated Collections of Curioſity in Hol- 
land, belonging to the famous Mr. Vincent of 
Harlem, and Dr. Frederic Ruyſh of Amſterdam ; 


all theſe Gentlemen are ſhining Ornaments of our 


Royal Society. 

Both the wonderful Inſects J mention, are 
brought us from Amboyna, where there are many 
different Species of them, and, as I am inform'd, 
are produced in the following manner : The 
Inſet, when it has found its proper Tree of 
Nouriſhment, lays its Eggs ſeparately in the 
Buds of it, which hatch when the Buds begin 
to ſhoot; the 7nſe## then is nouriſhed by the 
Juices of the Tree, and grows together with 
the Leaves, till all its Body is perfected ;' and at 
de Fall of the Leaf, drops from the Tree _ 
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* 
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the Leaves growing to its Body like Wings, 
and then walks about; this is not common e- 
nough with us to be eaſily believed, and what! 
ſhould not have ventured to mention in this 
place, if the Inſects themſelves were not to be 
met with in the curious Cabinets of our own 
Country. 

What I account the moſt curious Point he. 
longing to this Relation, is, That the Sap of any 
Tree thould be ſo naturally adapted to maintain 
at once both Vegetable and Animal Life; and by 
that means to unite the Parts of two Beings, ſo 
diſtinft from one another, as Plants and Animal;, 
and circulate the fame Juices equally in the Veſ- 
ſels of both. Indeed we have Inſtances enough 
to ſhew us how neceſſary the Juices of Plants are 
to the breeding up of ſome Inſects; and even to 
confirm that ſome kinds of Inſects cannot be 
brought to live, without their Eggs are properly 
lodg'd in, and entirely invelop'd with ſome cer- 
tain Parts of Plants; as thoſe Inſects, for example, 
which Nature has allotted for the Leaves of the 
Oak, and which make the Oak-berries ; but that 
a Leaf of a Plant ſhould fo unite itſelf with an 
Inſet, as to make one diſtinct living Body, is 
wonderful. | 

The curious Mr. Vincent, above-mention'd, once 
ſhew'd me the Picture of a Branch of the Tree 
which the Inſect, Fig. IV. grew upon; in which 
was painted theſe ſtrange Creatures of ſeveral Sizes, 
adhering to the Tree in the manner I have related. 
The Head and ſmall Parts of the Legs were of 2 
light-brown Colour ; and the Wings and other 
Parts were of the Colour of the common Bay- 
leaf; which Colours the Inſe retains, even after it 
has been dead ſeveral Years, The 
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The other of this kind, Fig. V. has Wings, of 
the figure and ſize of the Leaves of the Spaniſb 
Broad lead Myrtle; but all its Parts, when I faw 
it, were of a Feuillemort Colour. 

Now, as every Plant growing upon the Land 
is ſubject to be infected by Inſects, fo the Plants 
of the Waters are alſo annoy'd by living Crea- 
tures that prey upon them. All forts of Gnats 
lay their Eggs upon the Waters ; and ſo ſoon 
as they are hatch'd, and poſſeſs that degree of 
Life anſwerable to Caterpillars, we ſee them friſk- 
ing about in the Water for a time, commonly 
making their Motions in the figure of an S. 
Theſe Nymphe, like Land- Inſects, lay themſelves 
up at their appointed Time, and from that State 
reſuſcitate and fly away in Groops. Theſe Kinds 
are bred in ſtagnated Water, about July. The 
Boat-Flies, as they call them, and ſeveral Kinds 
of Water-Inſects, all have their reſpective Plants 
to feed on, and breed upon them (ſo far as I 
yet find) ſomewhat after the manner of Land- 
[nſefts : It would take too much time to relate 
the ſeveral Particularities found in ſome of them, 
contrary to other living Creatures, or to deſcribe 
their ſeveral various Forms, which would be of lit- 
tle uſe eo my preſent Purpoſe ; I ſhall therefore now 
ſubmit theſe Obſervations concerning Blights, to the 
Cenſure of my Reader, and conclude with that cu- 
nous Letter relating to Plagues, and other epidemi- 
cal Diſtempers. 


To 


70 Mr. BRNADLEY, &c. 


SIX, 


1 U O N diſcourſing with you ſome time ſince 

about Blights upon Trees, you ſeem'd to be 
of opinion that they were the Effect of Inſet; 
brought in vaſt Armies by the Zaſterly Winds, 
and by lodging upon the Plants proper for their 
Nouriſhment, they there produced that Diſtemper 
which is calPd a Blight or Blaſt. 

You was then deſirous of what Obſervations 
I had made concerning peſtilential Diſtempers ſub- 
ject to Mankind, which I believed to proceed 
from the . ſame Cauſe that produced Blights, i. e. 
from Injeffs; I have therefore, in anſwer to 
your Requeſt, endeavour'd to recolle& what ! 
have from time to time obſerved relating to that 
Caſe. 

To pretend to give a natural Reaſon for 
Plagues or Peſtilences that happen in the World, 
may be thought by ſome to enter too far into the 
Secrets of the Almighty. Plagues, as commonly 
argued, proceeding from, or being the imme- 


diate Finzer of God, without the Concurrence of 


Nature; that they are ſent down from him im- 
mediately for the Puniſhment of ſinful Nations, 
as in ſeveral Caſes mentioned in Holy-Writ ; and 
doubtleſs ſuch Judgments on Criminals muſt have 
often been, and may yet be to the End of ths 
World. 1 
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But however, the All- wiſe Gad, it may be ſaig, 
ſeldom in any thing acts contrary to thoſe Laws 
of Nature W ich he has inſtituted; rarely work- 
ing by Violence, what may be done by na 
Means: So that in this caſe, ferting aſide Mi- 
racles, and what the A/mighty can do, if he pleaſeth, 
by his own Power, my Endeavours will be to 
find out by what natural Means Providence may 
work to bring that terrible Judgment of Plague gr 
Palilence upon any Country. 

It is the common received Opinion, that the 
Plague proceeds from an Infection in the Air; 
and ſo undoubtedly it does: But then it will he 
aſked, Why the Air is not at all times thus in- 
fefted ? I 

Some will have it, from Steams or Yapours ari- 
ſing from ſome poiſonous Minerals at certain bad 
Seaſons; which being by us taken into our Bodies 
with the Air, ferments and corrupts the Humours 
of the Blood, and our moſt delicate Parts, and 
at length extinguiſheth that vital Fire in which our 
Life conſiſts. 

But this can hardly be the true Cauſe; ſince 
few Minerals have ſuch mortal Steams conſtantly 
iſſuing from them, but at ſome times only; unleſs 
it be in the Grotto del Cane, at Baia near Naples, and 
ſome other Places of the like kind. 

This Grotto is a Hole dug into a Bank near the 
Like d. Averno,, whoſe Water is warm, continu- 
ally bubbling or boiling up: This Lake is cover d 
with a green Scum, and never freezes, lying 
not far from the famous Sulfo Terra, where much 
Brimftone is made, and where Smoke iſſues out of 
the Ground in many Places. The Entrance of 
the Grotto is hardly wider than a common Door, 
ad not high enough to admit a tall Man with- 


out ſtooping, growing narrower towards à Point, 
PART — 88 a few 
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4 few . Yards diſtant, from the Mouth: At the 
Bottom tis very wet, , almoſt ſtanding Wer 
with Stones lying in it; and the Sides are lf 
moiſt about a Foot of two tn a ſtrait Line aboye 
the Bottom, which is as high as the Steam riſes, 
and is known by putting in a lighted Torch int 
the Grotto, and lowering it by degtees, till the 
Flame comes below. the Top of the Steam, and 
then goes out. The Torch thus extinguiſh'd, the 
Smoak which is then below the Steam, cannot rife 
above it, but ſlowly ſteals out of the Mouth of 
the Grotto; and then aſcending, is diſperſed. No- 
thing will burn in this Seam, nor any Creature 
either of the Land or Water live in it longer than 
it can hold its Breath; not even an Inſe?, a8 
have experienced. 

I ventured to put my Mouth below the Sur. 
face of this ſuffocating Steam, and ſucking in a 
little of it, I found it of a very ſtrong Seent, 
ſomewhat like Sal Armoniac. It ſeem'd to me, 
after two or three Trials, that it was the moſt 
like Sucking for Breath in a Vacuum; it wanted 
that Subſtance which we find in common Arr, 
and is ſo neceſſary to maintain Life in any Cres. 


ture. 
The common Trial ſhewn to Strangers, is to 


tie the Legs of a Dog, and lay him on the Ground 
where this Seam riſes ; he immediately falls into 
Convulfions, ſets his Eyes, and ſtruggles in the 
ſame manner as I have ſeen Creatures do in the 
Air Pump, when the Air is exhauſted. The Dog, 
when he is void of motion, is quickly drawn out 
of the Grotto, ſome few Paces to the Side of the 
Lake, and his Noſe and Mouth thruſt in and rubbd 
in the Mud and Water, by which means he ſoon be. 
ins to recover, and in a little time is ſo well, that 

returns home with his Maſter, The 
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The Man who ſhewed us the Grotto, when he 
uw that 1 was going to put my Head into the 
gean, proteſted againſt it; and when he could 
not prevail, went away: But I told him, if I 
ſufferd as the Dog had done, he ſhould make uſe 
of the ſame Remedy, and recover me in like man- 
ner. But I ſoon fſatisfy'd my Curioſity, without 
receiving any Harm. | 

Somewhat like this, is what I ſuppoſe are 
call'd Damps in Mines, in Britain and other Places; 
which come only at times, and are not laſting : 
Theſe Damps, when they riſe, will not ſuffer any 
Light to burn, and ſoon ſuffocate the Workmen, 
and kill them, if they are not preſently dra 
up into the open Air, No other Means has 5 
been diſcover'd to recover them after ſuch Acci- 
dents, excepting a freſh Turf be cut, and laid to 
their Mouths z which perhaps may be for the 
fame reaſon that the Mud being apply'd to the 
Noſe of the Dog, recovers him after he is drawn 
out of the Grotto. 

Upon the Town-Walls of Leghorn, and in 
other Places of Tuſcany, they have Holes made 
like large Ovens for the Preſervation of Corn. 
Theſe Conſervatories are brick'd within-fide, and 
coild round with Wiſps or Cables of Siraw: On 
their Tops, which are level with the Surface of 
the Earth, are placed large Stones, with a Hole 
cut in each of them, big enough to admit Men 
and Baſkets to go down. Theſe Places, when 
they are fill'd with Corn, are cloſely ſtopp'd with 
None-covers, and Earth flung over them; but 
hither, ſuch Corn only is brought, as is infeſted 
with Weevels or Ferments, beyond the Cure of 
turning them; when, by the help of this Method, 
al living Creatures in it are deſtroy'd, and the 
moſt violent Ferment it can be ſubject to, is 
R 2 ſtopp'd, 
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Kopp'd, the Corn is taken out, and return'd tothe 
Magazines. In Sicily, Barbary, and I think in al 
other. hot Countries, this is the only way made 
uſe. of to preſerve their Corn from ſpoiling by 
theſe Accidents ; which it is never ſafe — after 
it is thraſh'd, til} it is uſed : And 1 ſuppoſe the 
Conſervatories would have the fame Effect upon al 
other Seeds or Grain. 

— SRO —_ and about ' Genoa, 
W vaſt quantities of Corn are laid up, 
have none of thoſe Places for curing - 
ſtemper d Corn, but are often conſtrained to ſerd 
it to Piſa, to be thus brought to itſelf, there be- 
ing no Earth near Genoa that will produce tha 
Effect. 

In my Time, one of theſe Conſervatories being 
empty, was left open, where ſome Frenchne 
were playing at Bowls; and one of the Bowl: fall- 
ing into it, one of the Company was let down 
with Ropes to fetch it up, but he was no ſooner 
down but he was ſuffocated to death; and one 0 
his Companions, who. endeavoured to get him 
out, was ſo ſenſibly touch'd with the noiſome Va- 
pour of the Place, that before he could get hal 
way, he was forced to return: But this was acci- 
dental, and I ſuppoſe was ſomewhat like the 
Damps in Mines, which I have already taken no 
tice of. | | 

The poiſonous Yapours I have here mention's, 
are plainly more deſtructive to Animal Life, than 
any others that have been known; in that they 
act much quicker upon the Spirits of Animal 
Bodies, than thoſe which are ſaid to occaſion the 
Plague or other peſtilential Diſtempers : And there 
is this difference likewiſe between them, that 2 
Body poiſon'd by the firſt, will not communiar 
that Poiſon to another, as People infected by iat 


Vapour 
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vapour which cauſeth the Plague ave known to du; 
therefore I think it is plain, chat the moſt. nauſcouß 
Vapour of itſelf will not cauſe any. Diſtemper that 
is epidemical. Nen Cn Donny Ut OY 
wy ſeems then, that the Plague proceeds from 
me other Cauſe ; and that I ſuppoſe to be In- 
ſets, of that extraordinary Smalineſs, that they 
are not to be diſcerned by the naked Eyes; 
they are ſo light, that they float in the Air, and 
ſo are ſuck'd in with the Breath. Such Ixſettæ 
not being among us commonly, but only. when 
they are either brought to us from ſome fe- 
mote Place by the ind, or hatch'd or nouriſf'd 
by ſome Intem of Air, or from poiſon: 
ous Vapours ariſing from Bags, Ponds, Ditebes, 
or ſome ſuch unwholſome Funds of ſtagnating 

' Theſe Inſects are various, according to the 
Nature of the Water or Air they are bred in; 
their Eggs being firſt laid by ſome flying Ani: 
mals; which are then hatch'd; and paſſing "thre? 
the ſeveral Changes common to Inſetis, at len 
take wing; and being drawn in with the Breath; 
may perhaps be either kilPd in our Bodies, and 
cauſe a violent Ferment in the Juices; or elſe 
finding proper Nourifhment, they breed in the 
Lungs, Stomach, or othet Parts within us; and 
probably may occaſion thoſe Biles and Breakings 
out in the tender Parts of the Body, that are call- 
ed Plague-ſores. — 

But thefe Inſects · are ſome of them ſo ext 
(mall, that = are only capable of being diſ- 
cern d with good Microſcopes ; and when they are 
ning d, and fo quite perfected, may perhaps in 

Warms be carried from one Country to another 
by the Wind. It is [nſefs of ſeveral Kinds and 
Colour, which cauſe the Surface of Waters to 

R 3 appear 
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appear ſometimes green, red, or black; which laſt 
Colour in Water, is obſerv*d by the Herdſmen to 
poiſon the Cattle that drink of it; and they ſay 
cauſeth the Murrain, which is the Plague in Cattle 
and is very infectious. | | ; 
It has been obſerved, that Plagues, and the 
moſt contagious Diſtempers, have commonly hap- 
pen'd in thoſe Years, when the Eaſterly Win; 
have more than ordinarily prevailed in the Spring 
and Summer Seaſons ; then the Air comes to be in. 
fected, and rarely or never at other times. Theſe 
Winds we ſee bring Caterpillars, and many diffe. 
rent Inſeltis and Flies, which meeting with Places 
fitly adapted to nouriſh them, they are there 
brought to their wing'd State; which I conceive 


is the ſame in the inviſible Animals as in the 


viſible; nor indeed is any Part of the Earth or 
Waters, and it may be, the pure Air itſelf, free 
from the Seeds of Life: Nothing is out of Mo. 
tion, or can be void of it, ſetting forth the Glo- 
ry, and infinite Power, and Wiſdom, of the Crea. 
tar; from whence theſe infinite Productions pro- 
ceed, ſome for one Uſe, ſome for another. What 
we call the bad, are thoſe, which at unſeaſonable 
Times invade by Swarms the Bodies of living 
Creatures, to whom they are deſtructive, and 
cauſe the Murrain, Rot, and ſuch-like mortal 
Diſcaſes. 
Again, that the Plague proceeds from living 
Creatures brought by the Eaſterly Winds, ſeems 
probable ; for that ſuch Peſtilences are moſt ma- 
lignant in the Summer, after the Eaſt Wind: of 
the Spring have blown; which paſſing over the 
greateſt Continent of the Earth, bring theſe Ii. 
ſets with it: But the contrary Effect have the 
Weſt Winds, which come to us over the vaſt 4- 
lantick Ocean, attended with great Rains. mw 
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ind cure the Plague (it may be) by car- 
ww back the Remainder of thok . 
Juſefts which yet ſurvive, to the Country from 
whence they came; And Fraſt and Snow likewiſe 
ſtop the Infection, perhaps by killing them, or 
laying them to fleep till the next Seaſon, when 
they may be either brought back again by the 
Eafterly Winds, or be enliven'd, or freſh Swarms 
hatch'd by the Temperature of Air ſuitable to 


them, 1 2 
| have not yet found that any Winds, except 
the Eaſt Winds, ſuch as pats over Tartary, bring 
any Infection with them; nor have I ever heard 
of peſtilential Diſtempers, in any Part of the 
World, unleſs in fuch Places only where the Tar- 
tarian Winds reach; Tartary being a Country full 
of Woods, Bogs, and Fens, it ſeems; the moſt 
capable of producing thoſe Creatures in abun- 
dance, which may be carry*d by the Find to cer- 
tain Places in ſearch after their Food, as are Locuſts, 
and ſome certain Birds, which are known to paſs 
from one Country to another. Wii 
Diodorus Siculus, in his Hiſtorical Library, 
Book XII. p. 286, faith, ** The Plague broke out 
* afreſh at Athens, when they had been but lately 
* freed from that Contagion :- It raged with that 
Violence, that they loſt four thouſand Foot- 
Soldiers, and four hundred Horſe, and of o- 
* thers, Freemen and Servants, above ten thou- 
* ſand. And now, becauſe the Courſe of the 
* Hiſtory may require a Declaration of the Cauſes 
* of this violent Diſtemper; it is neceſſary in this 
place to ſet them forth: 

** Abundance of Rain had fallen in the Min. 
er, by reaſon whereof the Earth being over- 
© wet, (eſpecially in low and hollow Grounds) 
* the Water lay in the ſtanding Pools, which 

R 4 «* corrupting 
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% cortupting and putrifying by the Heat of 

% Summer, — proceeded a Miſt of — 
e ſtinking Va pour which corrupted the Air; and 
&. heſides, the Want of good Food much advan. 
tc og the Progreſs of the Diſeaſe ; for the Yer 
«© before, the Fruits, by too much Rain, were 
„ crude and unwholſome. 

„ There was likewiſe a third Cauſe of this 

cc Difteniper, which was this: The Etefian Wind; 
« ( which I take to be the Maiſtrali, or North- 
«© Weſt Winds) blew not this Summer, by whoſe 
„gentle Breezes, the violent Heat of the Air was 
© uſed t6 be allay'd at other times; ſo that the 
„Heat being now more exceſſive, and the Air as 
it were inflamed, Men's Bodies wanting the 
% uſual Refreſhment, contracted an evil Habit, 
* from whence aroſe burning Diſtempers; and 
e thence it was that many ſeized with this Diſeaſe, 
«© caſt themſelves into Pits and Wells.” 
I was not in England in 1666, when the Plague 
raged in London; but I have heard from ſome 
of thoſe that were then in the City, that the 
Simmer was ſo dry, that hardly any Rains fell 
until November ; which Drought muſt be oc- 
caſion'd by an unuſual Frequency of Eaſter! 
Winds. 

Experience ſhews us how much Inſects delight 
in ſtinking Places, and that they increaſe much 
faſter in uncleanly Cities, ſuch as London was 
formetly, than in cleaner Places : But the City 
of London having been for the moſt part burnt 
the Fear after the Peſtiſence, its Streets were 
enlarged, many Drains were made, and 
Laws were put in execution for keeping the 
8 clean; and it has not had any Plague evet 

nce. ; 


It 
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It is remarkable, that when the Plague reigned 
in London, Bucklers-Bury, which ſtood in the very 
Heart of the City, was free from that Diftemper : 
The Reaſon. given for it is, that it was chiefly in- 
habited by Druggiſts and Apothecaries, the Scent of 
whoſe Drugs kept away the Infection; which, ac- 
cording to my Notion, were ſo unnatural to the 
peſtilential Inſelts, that they were kil'd or driven 
away by the ſtrong Smell of ſome ſort of Drugs. 
The Smell of Rue, and the Smoke of Tobacco, 
were preſcribe as Remedies againft the Infettiox ; 
but eſpecially Tar and Pitch Brrrels : And I have 
been informed by a Perſon of Credit, that the 
People of Lime- Houſe were not affected by it, nor 
ſome of the Docks, perhaps for the fame Rea- 
ſon. So alſo the Uſe of Sza-coal may now be 
one Means to prevent the Plague in London. 

The People of Leghorn obſerve, that at the 
End of every Eighteen Years they are ſubject to 
an epidemical Diſtemper, which, if ic be not the 
Plague, is hardly to be diftinguiſhed from it. I 
was there in two of thoſe Years z the ſecond was 
in the Year 2685, and was much worſe than the 
firſt: It began about the Beginning of Summer, 
with frequent Eaſterly Finds, ( fuch as are not 
uſual) continuing to blow almoſt without Inter- 
miſſion till towards Winter; much as Diodorus Si- 
culus deſcribes the Year to have been when the 
great Plague was at Athens : We wanted that Sum- 
mer our Maiſtrali or North-Weſt Winds as we uſed 
to have; which are the Trade-Winds in all the hot 
Countries of the World, following the Courſe of 
the Fan. About Nine or Ten in the Morning, 
theſe Winds begin to blow, and laſt till Suri-ſer z 
When ſoon follow the Winds from the Shore, which 
blow till the next Day about Nine; and then the 
Trade: Mind retakes its Courſe. 5 

X 
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The firſt Infection began in Houſes near the 
Walls of the Town to the Landward, from 
whence the Eaſt Wind blew, and by degrees 
crept towards the Sea; but the Infection did 
not touch ſuch Places, which were inhabited by 
Merchants and Shop-keepers, who dealt in Salt and 
pickled Fiſh, Pitch, Tar, and ſuch- like Commodi. 
ries. | 

To the Northward of the Town, towards the 
Sea-Shore, lay very boggy, ſtinking Ground. Theſe 
Marſhes commonly about Autumn cauſe Apues 
and Fevers; which may be from vaſt Swarms of 
inviſible unwholſome Inſecù which riſe from thence 
at that Seaſon, but of a different Poiſon from thoſe 
which cauſe the Plague. So the like Places about 
Civita-Vecchia, Scanderoon, and I may mention 
the Iſle of Sheppy likewiſe, ſeem to cauſe Apues, 
And it 1s obſervable, that from the Mouth of the 
River Magra, which divides Tuſcany from Lu- 
ria, along the Sea-Coaſt of Haly, as far as Terra- 
cina, is very unhealthy, and ſubject to Apues and 
peſtilential Fevers, being marſhy Ground. 

We may alſo obſerve, that in Turky, Eg ypt, and 
Barbary, when the Plague rages, the Franks, the 
Engliſh, &c. are ſeldom infected with it; which 
ſeems to confirm my Opinion, that this Sicknels 
proceeds from Inſects, who having their certain 
natural Nouriſhments reſpectively appointed them, 
do not in thoſe Places infect Strangers, who have 
different ways of eating and living from the Na- 
tives, and are of a contrary Nature of Body. It 
would be well worth Enquiry, if the People of 
thoſe Nations, that were in ſtrange Countries in 
the Times of Peſtilence, were alſo free from Ii. 
fection. ; 

King Charles II. when he was told of the Sick. 
neſs at Leghorn, ſaid it muſt have been occaſioned 


by the new Foriifications which were then * 
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in thoſe marſny Places. And it is very rational 
to believe, that turning up thoſe unwholſome 
Muds, and expoſing them to the Sun, did much 
incteaſe the Diſtemper, by infecting the Air, and 
filling it with greater Supplies of poiſonous In- 


ſes. ; „ 

1 cannot help taking notice likewiſe of the 
raging Diſtemper which was among the Cows 
about London ſixteen or eighteen Years ago : It was 
ſo violent and infectious, that if one had it, all o- 


. thers that came within ſcent of her, or even eat 


where ſhe grazed, was ſurely infected: It ſeized 
their Heads, and was attended with Running at the 
Noſe, and a very nauſeous Breath, which killed 
them in three or four Days. The Herd/men would 
not allow it to be the Murrain, nor could give an 

Account from whence it did proceed, or could find 
out any Remedy againſt .it : They only tell us, 
the unuſual dry Summer, and the continued Eaſt 
Winds, were the occaſion of it. This Diſtemper 
had been for two or three Years before it came 
to us in Lombardy, Holland, and Hamburgh, to 
the Loſs almoſt of all their Cattle. The States of 
Holland cauſed a Medicine to be publiſhed for the 
Good of thoſe who had their Cattle thus diſtem- 
per'd ; but having been try'd here, *rwould not 
cure one in ſeven, but rather increaſed the Infef7i- 
on, by keeping the diſtemper'd Cattle longer alive 
(by ſome Days) than they would have been with- 
out it. *Tis remarkable, that no Oxen had this 
Diſtemper, but only Milcb Cows, which were 
more tender than the Males. The Herd/men, to 
keep their Cattle from the Infection, let them 
blood in the Tail, and rubb'd their Noſes and 
Chops with Tar ; and when any happer'd to die 
of it, they were burnt, and buried deep under 
Ground, It began at Iſingtan, ſpreading itſelf 
over many Places in Migale/cx and in Eſſex ; _ 
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did not reach ſo far Weſtward from Londob » 
twenty Miles. | | 

The moſt general, Opinion concerning the 
Cauſe of this Diſtemper, was, that the Can 
were firſt infected by drinking ſome unwhol. 
ſome ſtanding Water, where *tis probable ſome 
poiſonous Inſects were | d and bred ; the Syn- 
mer having been extremely dry, attended almoſt 
conſtantly with Eaſterly Winds, the Graſs almoſt 
burnt up, and the Herbs of the Gardens almoſt 
deſtroy'd by 1aſes ; but fuch as they were, (un- 
fit for Table-uſe) were given to the Cattle. There 
was likewiſe ſo great want of Water, that 
were forced to drive their Cows five or ſix Miles 
tO it. 

The Electuary, publiſh'd upon this Occaſion 

the States of Holland, was compoſed of moſt, 
if not all the Drugs, uſed in the moſt ſerviceable 
Medicines that were made uſe of againſt the 
Plague among Men ; moſt of which Ingredients 
we know to be mortal to Inſecis, as ſtrong- 
ſcented Roots and Herbs; but above all, Aroma- 
tick Gums and Saps of Plants, as Rue, Garlick, 
Puch, Tar, Frankincenſe, and Olibanum ; but I 
believe, before all others, Extractions from the 
Cedar, nothing preſerving Bodies from Worms 
better than that. Theſe Ingredients are much 
uſed in France and Italy, to prevent or deſtroy 
Infection, by burning them, and ſmoaking ſuch 
Bodies, Letters, or any other Things as we 
brought from infected Places, after they have 
made Quarentine, and are not ſuffered to come 
on Shore till they have undergone this Opeta- 
tion. 

It is not againſt Experience, that Jn/e#s can 
live and increaſe in Animal Bodies: How often 
do we find Men, Women, and Children * 
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bled with Morus! What Varieties of thoſe In- 
ſets are often voided by them ? And how 
that be, if they were not either ſuck'd into the 
Stomach with the Breath, or taken into it with 
ſme unwholſome Food? For they cannot breed 
in ſuch Bodies from nothing, without either their 
Eggs, or themſelves are brought thither by 
ſome Accident. For if they were the natural 
Produce of Animal Bodies, they would then be 
alike common to all, which we know they are 


I have been inform'd, that in the Year 1714, 
when this Mortality among the Cows was at its 
height, that towards the End of the Summer, 
ſome Farmers bought in freſh, Cattle, and turn- 
ing them. into the fame Fields where many Cows 
had died before, they took the Infection, and died 
likewiſe : But the following Spring thoſe Fields 
were void of Infection, and the Cozvs that were 
put into them did very well ; but what were then 
put into the Cow-Houſes, where the fick Cows had 
been the Year before, were ſeized with the Di- 
ſlemper, and died; which ſeems to inform us, 
that it was the Effect of Inſects, which thro' the 
Warmth of thoſe Stalls were preſerved from 
the Severity of the Winter's Froſt; but ſuch as 
were left in the open Fields were deſtroyed by 
the Cold. I have heard that a Woman about 
Cambertell cured fix in ſeven of her Cows, by 
giving them once a Week an Infuſion of Rue and 
Ale-wort. : 

But it may be aſked, Why theſe infefious Di- 
ſtempers, ſubject to Men, Cattle, and Plants, are 
not univerſal ? And why the Plague ſhould not 
be as well in India, China, the South Parts of 
Africa and America, as in theſe Parts of the 
World? {For I do not find that it has ever m_— 

thoſe 
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thoſe Places.) This Query gives me a farther Op. 
portunity to ſuggeſt that Ines are the Cauſe of 
of it, and that they are brought with the Eaſterly 
Winds. In the firſt place, fo far as I can ſeam 
there is not naturally in America any one kind of 
Creature or Inſect that is found in any other Part 
of the World, and the Plants likewiſe are all 
different from thoſe of other Countries; as it is 
the ſame in India, China, &c. whoſe Product 
are quite different from what we find elſewhere, 
Suppoling then that theſe peſtiferous Inſelis are 
only the Produce of Tartary, let us conſider to 
what Parts of the World they may be carried 
from thence with the Eaſterly Winds; and whe- 
ther India, China, the South of Africa and Ame- 
rica, are not beyond their reach, or can reaſona- 
bly be affected by them. 

Whoever conſiders the Diſpoſition of the Land 
and Water in the Globe, may thus account for 
the Paſſage of theſe Inſecis with an Eafterly Wind 
from . Tartary, to all the Parts of Europe, Aſa- 
Minor, Paleſtine, Barbary, and other South Coaſts 
of the Mediterranean Sea, whither, *tis highly 
probable they may come, without meeting any 
thing in their Way to obſtruct their Courſe. 

The beſt Maps do not lay down any Mour- 
tains of Note between Tartary and the Places 
which have been ſubject to the Plague. The Alps 
run parallel with the Winds coming from Tartary, 
and therefore do not any way hinder their Paſlage : 
The Mountains of Dalmatia are not high enough 
to prevent the Paſſage ; or if they were, the Ca/- 
pian Sea is ſufficiently large to let them paſs to the 
South Parts of Europe, the Mediteranean Sea, and 
the North Coaſts of Africa even to their moſt 
Weſtern Bounds. 


Now 
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Now it may be expected perhaps by ſome, that 


| theſe Winds ſhould yet continue their Progreſs as 


fr as America; but, as yet, ſo far as I can learn, 
theſe Land-Winds, when they have blown with 
the greateſt force, and have been of the longeſt 
continuance, have not reach'd farther than about 
three hundred Leagues beyond the Weſtern Coaſts 
of Europe, which is a Trifle in compariſon of the 
vaſt Ocean between Us and America. Beſides, it 
is my Opinion, that the Winds which blow over 
ſo vaſt a Tract of Land, as theſe Tartarian Winds 
muſt do, that I ſuppoſe convey and ſupport the 
peſtiferous Iuſects, are of ſo different a Nature from 
the Winds coming from the Ocean, that *tis likely 
thoſe Creatures which would ſubſiſt in the one, 
would be deſtroy'd by the other: So that if I am 
right in this Conjecture, America cannot be ſubject 
to the Plague. 

Mount Atlas, which is a vaſt Ridge of Moun- 
tains running from the Ocean almoſt as far as 
Feypt, and are back'd with the Defarts of Ly- 
bia, may very likely obſtruct the Paſſage of theſe 
Iiſets to the South of Africa; and for that rea- 
ſon, perhaps, ſecure that Part of the World from 
Plagues. So likewiſe Mount Caucaſus, or Ararat, 
which 1s one of the higheſt Ridge of Mountains 
in the World, running from Eaſt to Weſt through 
Perſia and India, may ſecure the South Parts of 
thoſe Countries from the Plague, by ſtopping the 
Paſhge of thoſe infectious Creatures, if any 
Winds from Tartary ſhould happen to blow them 
that way: And as China lies to the Eaſt of Tar- 
tary, ſo it muſt be Weſterly Winds which muſt in- 
ect that Country with the Plague, if it proceeds 
from what I imagine : But we do not yet find that 
Weſterly Winds are frequent in thoſe Parts; or if 


they are, we may be aſſured they cannot blow 


at 
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at the ſame time when the In/es are hatch'd and 
carry*d the contrary way by the Wind from Tur. 
tary. We are inform'd, that upon the Coaſt of 
China the Winds are ſo regular, that from Odi. 
ber to March my continually blow from the 
North - Za; and from that Month to Ofobe, 
the direct contrary way. 

I have now given you what Obſervations J have 
made concerning peſtilential Diſtempers; which | 
think may, in ſome meaſure, ſerve to confirm your 
Notion of Blights. 


J am, Yours, &c. 


The End of the Third Part. 
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CHAP.-L 
Of the HOT-BED. 


Hot-Bed is the common Help made 
Uſe of by Gardeners to forward the 
Growth of a Plant, and force Ve- 
getation, when the Seaſon of itſelf 
is not warm enough. By this Means 
(if it be managed with Skill) the 
hotteſt Climate of the World may be ſo nearly imi- 
ated, that Seeds of Plants brought from any Coun- 
ty between the Tropicks, may be made to flouriſh: 
In a word, it is both curious and uſeful. | 


PART IV. S In 
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In order therefore to have a right. Under. 
ſtanding of the Hot-Bed, let us conſider wha; 


degree of Heat is required for the Growth of 


Plants we are to raiſe upon it; for Nature muſt 
be imitated as near as poſſible, and not forced 
or exceeded, if we hope for Succeſs in our Un. 
dertaking. | 

Heat and Moiſture are certainly the Rudi. 
ments of Vegetation; and therefore whoever 
would promote the Growth of a Plant, muſt con- 
trive how to have them both in ſuch due Pro- 
portion, as that neither one or the other exceeds 
thoſe Limits which Nature has allotted for the 
Growth of Plants. A dry Heat we find rather 
ſcorches and ſhrinks a Plant, than makes it grow; 
and Mel, if it is not quickly exhaled from the Root 
of a Plant, chills it, and often injures it paſt Re- 
covery. A moderate ſweating Heat therefore is 
the moſt deſirable, ſuch as is raiſed by the Ferment 
of wet S!raw or Horſe-Litter, which for a time 
will ſend forth from the Earth, lying upon it, that 
gentle Steam, which we find contributes ſo much 
to the Growth of many Plants, beſides the putting 
thoſe Juices into Motion which are lodged in the 
Root, and circulating them through the Veſſels of 
the Plant. 

The Steam, which I ſuppoſe to riſe from the 
Root into the Wood Veſſels of Plants to furniſh them 
with Sap, Chap. I. Part I. of this Work, wil 
indeed of itſelf keep a Plant alive; but then, at the 
ſame time, the Bark, Leaves, and other ſpungy 
Parts of a Plant, (which encompaſſes the Sep- 
Veſſels) if they are over-dry, will ſhrink and pinch 
thoſe Veſſels ſo very cloſe, that they cannot admit 


the Sap to circulate through them in ſuch Quantity 


as is neceſſary to ſupport the Plant in Vigour; on 


the contrary, when the parenchymous or fe) 
ar 
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Parts of Plants are kept moiſt by the aſcending 
Yapours, or the Air which continually flows round 
about them, then the Sap-Yeſſels are alſo more 

, and at Liberty to receive the Nouriſhment 
riſing from the Roots. 

To explain this, let us conſider thoſe Plants 
which are cultivated in Pots, and ſet ſingly in 
Chambers, and other Places of the Houſe for Or- 
nament in the Summer; though we allow them 
large Pots, freſh Earth, and Water enough, and 
fir as much as they have in a Green-houſe, how 
ſenſibly do they decline in a few Days, which 
happens only for want of that Steam which is al- 
ways abroad, (more or leſs) riſing from the Earth 
in the Day, and condenſing and falling upon them 
again at Night. 

Nor can the Pots, ſet ſingly in a Chamber, 
have this Help as thoſe have which are ſet toge- 
ther for Shelter in the Winter in a Green-Houſe ;, the 
Number of Pots in a Collection of Plants, afford- 
ing Steam enough to nouriſh one another, which 
one ſingle Pot muſt want. 

The like is to be obſerved in a dry Seaſon, - when 
we are forced to water Plants that ſtand abroad; 
they are by that Help but juſt kept alive, becauſe 
the Earth round about them is ſo dry, that it 
hardly emits any Steam, or at leaſt not enough to 
ſupport them; but when Rain has fallen, we find 
a contrary Effect: The Vapour then riſes from the 
Earth every where about the Plants, and makes 
them flouriſh : So that I prefer the floating of 
Grounds, for the Welfare of many Kinds of Plants, 
before ſimple Waterings; but there are ſome parti- 
cular Sorts which it would deſtroy, as I ſhall ex- 
plain elſewhere. 

A Hat. Bed then appears to be of Uſe as long 
only as it can fend out ſuch Yapour from the 
TN Earth 
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Earth lying upon it, as is neceſſary for the Sup. 
port of the Plants; and when it wants the Her 
which is required for that Purpoſe, it muſt be 
renewed; for elſe the Moiiture, which muſt be 
maintained to nouriſh the Roots of the Play; 
growing in it, will chill and deſtroy them, 1 
would not be ſuppoſed here to mean the Sean 
which ariſes from the Dung itſelf, for that i; 
known to be deſtructive to all Plants; it is the Jg. 
pour only which the Heat of the Dung evaporates 
from the Earth lying upon it, which will help the 
Plants, and that too muſt be temperate and well 
ualified, leſt it ſcald them, which may be mo- 
erated according to our Deſire, by laying the 
Earth upon our Hol. Bed of a due Thickneſs, an- 
ſwerable to the Heat below it. 
Having thus given my Opinion concerning the 
Qualities required in a Hol- Bed, I ſhall in the 
next place proceed to give proper Directions for 
making it. The Dung of Horſes or Aſſes, ſuch as 
is taken freſh out of the Stables or Stalls, is the 
moſt proper for our Purpoſe; it ſhould then be 
thrown up into a Heap, with a few Sea-Coal 
Aſhes among it, and very well watered. In this 
State, if the quantity be very large, it ſhould 
lie to heat about eight Days; but two or three 
Loads only need not lie above half that Time 
before you uſe it. The Bed then muſt be marked 
out ſomewhat more than three Foot wide, an- 
ſwerable to the Size of your Frames ; the Length 
of it running from Eaſt to Weſt, ſo that it may 
face the Sun. Some Gardeners dig a Trench 2 
Spit deep to make the Beds in; and others fave 
that Trouble, and make it all above Ground. [ 
have tried both ways, and find fo little Difference, 


that I cannot ſay which is beſt; but, I think, if 


th d it is moſt fe- 
e Ground be wet and ſpringy, it 1s ** 
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fonable to make the Bed quite above Ground, leſt 
the Dung be chilled. In the ſpreading of the 
Dung, we muſt chiefly have regard to lay it equal 
in every Part, that when the Bed comes to ſettle, 
it may not lie uneven 3 and beſides that it may 
heat all together : The whole muſt be trodden 
down from time to time, as freſh Litter is laid 
upon it, till at length the Bed is of the Subſtance 
you deſire, which ought to be (in Winter) about 
three Foot high. | 

Having thus prepared your Bed, ſet on your 
Frames, and put the Earth you deſign for it up- 
on the Dung, laying it Ridge-wiſe, that it may 
be more conveniently turned over as you ſee oc- 
caſion, if the Bed ſhould burn: When you find 
the extreme Heat begins to abate, level the Earth 
upon it, to ſow what Seeds you deſign; minding 
always to have upon your Bed five or fix Inches 
thick of Earth, to prevent the extreme Heat of 
the Dung from ſpoiling your Crop; and that the 
Roots of whatever you ſow or plant, may always 
keep free from the Dung, which, whether it be 
hot or cold, ſpoils moſt Plants that touch it. In 
ſhort, to ſee the working of two or three Beds, 


if a Man is careful to make Obſervation of them, 


will better inform him than any written Dire- 
ctions; for ſome Beds will heat ſooner than 
others. And again, I have known one Bed out- 
laſt three in its Heat, which depends partly upon 
the Nature of the Dung it is made of, and alfo 
in the true Method of working it. The Frames 
which cover theſe Beds likewiſe contribute great- 
ly to the maintaining the Heat in them. A large 
F rame requires a greater Heat to warm the Air 
it encloſes, than a ſmall one: So if two Beds were 
made equally (as poſſible) of the ſame Strength, 
the one covered with à large Frame, and the 

S 3 ather 
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other with a Jeſs ; that with the large Frame would 


ſooner cool than the other, and perhaps preſerve 


a Plant, when thoſe under a ſmaller Frame would 
burn: And the too frequent opening of a Be/ 
likewiſe contributes to cool it much ſooner than 
it would otherwiſe be. In a word, rather deſire 
ſuch Heat only in your Hot-Bed, as will ſuffice tg 
keep out the Froſt, than covet to make your Plan; 
grow quick. | 

But as it is not ſuppoſed that any Hot-Bed, 
without ſome Help, can maintain its Heat long 
enough to bring what we plant upon it to Per. 
fection; ſo it is commonly practiſed when it be. 
gins to cool, to cut away the Sides of it ſlope- 
ways, and laying freſh Dung to them, it recovers 
its loſt Heat, which is called backing or lining of 
a Bed; and this Work the skilful Gardeners will 
repeat ſometimes five or ſix times in a Seaſon, 
as — ſee Occaſion, rather than make freſh 
Beds. | 

If a ſufficient Quantity of Dung freſh from the 
Stable cannot be eaſily compaſſed, we yet need 
not be deſtitute of a Hot-Bed : Some Horſe-Litter 
already cold ; Straw ſteeped in Pond-Water two 
or three Days; Graſs, Coal-Aſbes; and, if they 
can be had, the Grains of Mal: after Brewing, 
or damaged Bran made very wet; if they are 
thrown together in a Heap, and well watered, 
will ferment and heat as well as any Dung we can 
deſire, | | 

It remains now only that I give Directions for 
compoſing of Earth proper for our Hot-Bed, 
which ſhould always be light, freſh, and- well 
ſifted, conſidering how tender the Roots will be 
of thoſe things which are to grow in it. Take 
therefore of freſh ſandy Loam one half, and add 
to it an equal Part of Horſe-dung well _—_; 
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let theſe lie in a Heap together well mixed, to be 
or ſifted when it is wanted: Rotted 
Leaves, well conſumed, are alſo good, if Dung is 


CHAP. Il. 
of MELONS, CUCUMBERS, and 


MUSHROOMS, their Culture. 


AVING in the foregoing Chapter given 
the neceſſary Directions for preparing a 
Hu- Bed, 1 ſhall now proceed to offer ſome Ob- 
ſervations and Experiments I have made in the 
Culture of Cucumbers and Melons : And firſt con- 
cerning the Raiſing the Plants for the general or 
Summer Crop, for it is that we muſt depend upon 
for a Quantity of Fruit. Towards the Begin- 
ning of March is time enough to put in the Seeds 
of Melons, which we deſign for Ridge-Plants ; 
thoſe, if the Bed be moderately warm, and in 
good Temper, will come up and be fit to plant 
out four Inches apart, about a Week after fow- 
ing: They may thus remain till their firſt Leaf 
1s about the Bigneſs of a Crown-Piece ; and then 
when the ſecond or third Joint appears, cut off 
the Prime Leader from each Plant, near the 
Ear-Leaves or Lobes, and they will each of them 
quickly put out three other Runners, which will 
produce Fruit plentifully ; and thoſe alſo are 
commonly pruned at every third or fourth Joint, 
4 when 
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when they come to run: This is the common 
way. 
hour the latter End of April, or the fro 
Week in May, the Melon Plants thus raifed, wil 
be fit to plant upon Ridges, which ſhould be 
made thus: Cut a Trench about two Foot and 
half wide, and ſixteen Inches deep; in which lay 
of Horſe-Litter, prepared as I have directed, 
for the Hot-Bed, about two Foot thick, which will 
raiſe it ſomewhat above the Surface of the 
Ground. In this Work take care to ſpread the 
Dang equally, and tread it over gently to ſettle 
it; then at the Ditance of about four Foot in 
the mid dle Line of the Ridge, make Holes about 
ten Inches over, and about ſix Inches deep, and 
fil them with the prepared Earth: After this, 
cover the whole with the ſame Soil, about five 
Inches thick, and make them into flat Beds four 
Foot wide, for the Vines to run upon. 

About two or three Days after the Ridges are 
thus prepared, plant two Melon Plants in each 
Hole, ſprinkling them with Water, (that has 
been warmed in the Sun) and covering them with 
Square or Bell Glaſſes ; immediately upon which, 
either Mats or Straw ſhould be put to keep the 
Plants from withering by the Sun's Heat, till they 
have ſtruck Root; and fo likewiſe ſhould Cucun- 
ber-Plants be ordered, if they are planted out up- 
on Ridges at this time of the Year, but they re- 
' quire no pruning. ; 

About the latter end of May, or a Fortnight 
after planting, they will be in a growing Po- 
ſture; and then if the Eaſterly dry Winds are 
ceaſed, tilt up the Glaſſes about an Inch in the 
Heat of the Day, to give them Air for two or 
three Hours, that by degrees they may be hard 


ened to the Weather. It is now I cannot help 
taking 
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taking Notice of two or three things practiſed 
the Gardeners in the Culture of Melons and 
Cucumbers ; which, although they may perchance 
be generally practiſed, yet I am ſure they deviate 
from the Laws of Nature ; and Experience has 
ſhewn me, that their Work in thoſe Points is 
needleſs, and might better be avoided. In the 
firſt place, when a Melon, or Cucumber-Plant is in 
Bloſſom, it is cuſtomary for them to pull off the 
falſe Bloſſoms, which they ſay would weaken the 
Plant; but if thoſe are the Male-Flowers, as 
they ſeem to be, it is them that are ordained by 
Nature to ſet the Fruit, (which I think I have 
already explained.) In the next place, it is a 
common Practice to lay the ſeveral Leaders of 
the Vines at equal Diſtances from one another, 
and often lift them up to view the young Fruit, 
which is very hurtful; for that the Veſſels, which 
convey the Juices to the Fruit, are very tender, 
and ſubject to be bruiſed by the leaſt Bending 
from their Place of natural Growth. But yet, 
more than this; I have ſeen a Bed of Melon- 
Plants, which an ingenious Profeſſor of Garden- 
ing has pruned and laid in Order (as he called 
it) with great Dexterity, and had no falſe Bloſ- 
ſoms left upon them, that have from time to 
time offered abundance of Fruit Bloſſoms ; and 
by being frequenttly handled and diſturbed, have 
not ſet one Fruit; while, on the other hand, two 
other Plants of Melons, which were ſown later by 
a Month or more, and had been diſregarded, 
ſurprized him with ſeveral large Fruit, when he 
hardly expected to find them in Bloſſom : And 
ſo in the Vines, for forward Cucumbers, the Fruit 
that ſets firſt, ſeldom comes to Perfection, be- 
cauſe, upon all Occaſions, the Vine is taken up to 
look how it comes forward ; but in the moſt re- 
: mote 
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mote Corner of the Bed, where the Plants ate 
the leaſt regarded, commonly comes the firſt per- 
fect Fruit. And laſtly, I find another Practice 
too frequent, which I account as unreaſonable 
as the others, and that is the expoſing a young 
ſer Fruit to the Sun, by taking away the Leaves 
from about it. A Gardener of ſmall Experience 
may know, that Fruit of any Sort grows beſt in 
the Shade, and that the immediate Heat of the 
Sun is only neceſſary for the ripening of Fruit, 
and not for the Growth of it; for the Sun- 
Beams falling directly upon a Plant, dries and 
pinches the Veſſels of it z fo that the Sap wanting 
a free Paſſage, it is impoſſible it can fill the Plant 
ſo quickly and plentifully as it would do, if the 
Parts were larger and more open, ſuch as they 
are always in the Shade; and that this is Truth, 
I appeal to common Experience, whether Fruit 
growing in the Shade is not larger than the fame 

ind growing in the full sun. | 


In Spain, Portugal, and the South Parts of 


France, the Melon Gardens are ſeldom regarded 
after they are ſown, till the Fruit begins to ri- 
pen. And I have obſerved that they do not 
fail of good and large Fruit in great Quantity, 
although they give them no other Dreſſing than 
what 1s neceſſary to prepare the Ground for the 
Reception of the Seeds. 

It was the Opinion of ſome of the Ancients, 
that Women ſhould not always be ſuffered to 
come among Plants; for that at certain Periods, 
the very Approach of a Female was pernicious 
and deſtructive to them: But that Notion, with 
many others of the like Nature, has long ſince 
been deſtroyed by Experience to the contrary, and 
ſeems only to have been maintained for want of bet- 
ter Judgment. 


But 
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But now ſuppoſe our Melons are fully ſet, we 
may then count about forty Days to the time of 
their ripening, which I think is obſerved as a 
Rule among moſt experienced Gardeners :: Give 
them gentle Waterings now and then, if the 
Earth be extreme dry; for Melons do not delight 
in abundance of Wet; neither will the Fruit be 
well taſted, if the Plants are kept too moiſt. But 
Cucumbers love frequent Refreſhings of Water, 
and will not proſper without it. Upon the ſet- 
ting of a Melon, it is commonly practiſed, and 
with good Reaſon enough, to pinch or prune off 
the running Branches two Joints above the Fruit; 
ſo that all the Sap, appointed for the Nouriſh- 
ment of that Branch, may be turned into the 
young Fruit for its Nouriſhment. This may 
contribute to make the Fruit large, if it be well 
guarded with Leaves from the ſcorching Rays 
of the Sun, during the time of its Growth : But 
as ſoon as it is fully compleated, then indeed it 
cannot well be too much expoſed to the Suns 
Heat, even to receive it through a Glaſs, which will 
forward its ripening, as may be known by the 
agreeable Odour it will ſend forth when it is fit for 
the Table. 

For the more certain producing of Melons of 
a right Flavour, let me adviſe that no Cucumber 
Plants be ſet near them, leſt the Male Duſt of the 
Cucumbers ſhould happen to be carried with the 
Wind upon the Bloſſoms of the Melons, and per- 
haps ſet them for Fruit, which will then certainly 
give the Melons ſo produced the Flavour of the 
Cucumber, in Proportion as the Farina happens to 
fall in greater or leſſer Quantity. See Part I. 
Chap. II. of the Generation of Plants, | 

During the Growth of the Vines, The Earth 
they run upon ſhould be carefully kept =_— 
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and ſtirred gently on the Surface; for the Root 
both of Melons and Cucumbers are tender, and al. 
ways ſhoot out in length as far as the Branches 
reach; but ſome indeed, more than others, are 
ſubject to run into Vine, and that far two Rea. 
ſons: Firſt, all Plants, either of Melons or Cu. 
cumbers, as their Fruit is greater or ſmaller, pro- 
duce Vines of greater Size, or leſſer Proportion, 
I have known Vines of large Melons that would 
ſhoot (if they were leit at Liberty) about ſix Foot 
in a Summer, and the fmall Sorts have not grown 
two Foot; and ſo in Cucumbers, one Root of the 
large Turky Kind has produced as much Vine a 
four or five Roots of the ſhort prickly Cucumber, 
which ought to be conſidered when we plant the 
Ridges : One Plant of a large Kind, if it thrives, 
will be enough for one Hole ; when perhaps of 
the ſmaller Sorts, three or four may be neceflary 
for the ſame Purpoſe. But Secondly, All freſh 
Seeds of Melons and Cucumbers will produce much 
larger Vines, than thaſe Seeds which have been 
kept ſeveral Years. New Seed is apt to draw 
fuch Plenty of Nouriſhment, that it is ſeldom 
prolifick ; for too haſty Thriving is ever an 
Enemy to Breeding or Prolificity. So on the 
other hand, when I have ſown Melon and Cucum- 
ber Seeds of ſeven or eight Years old, the Vines 
have been cloſe jointed, and more ſubject to pro- 
duce Fruit. 

The Jtalians have a Melon which is commonly 
ripe about Chriſtmas, and eſteemed among them as 
a Rarity : Some of the Seeds of it I have now 
diſpoſed of to ſeveral Perſons in England ; but | 
know not whether every one is acquainted with 
the right Method of its Management ; therefore 


I ſhall vchture to give my Advice concerning the 


raiſing and preſerving that Rarity of the _ N 
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The Seeds ſhould be ſown towards the latter end 
of April, or in May, in a Bed moderately warm; 
and the Plants, when they are come up, be ſo 
ordered, that the Fruit ſhould not come to its 
full growth till the end of September; the na- 
tural Warmth of the Summer, without any Art, 
will be ſufficient for that End, till the cold Even- 
ings in Auguſt begin to approach; then it will 
be neceſſary to ſhelter both the Plants and Fruit 
from the Froſts and cold. Dews, till you think your 
Fruit will grow no bigger ; and in the Heat of 
the Day, ſtrip the Plants of their Leaves ; let 
the Sun then dry the Stalks, and pull them up by 
the Roots, to hang up afterward in a Green- Houſe, 
or. ſome well expoſed Place, to dry more tho- 
roughly; after which they may be ty'd up by 
the Stalks in a dry Room, or laid in Cheſts of 
Bran, Wood-aſhes, or very dry Sand, to keep 
them from the Winter Air till Chriſtmas : If they 
are not then ripe enough, wrap them in a Cloth, 
and lay them in a Horſe-dunghill for about twenty- 
four Hours, which will ferment their Juices, and 
eauſe Ripeneſs ; as I have heard, and am apt to be- 
lieve. | 

But ſeeing that the Pride of the Gardeners a- 
bout London chiefly conſiſts in the Production of 
Melons and Cucumbers at Times either before or 
after the natural Seaſon, I ſhall alſo preſcribe ſome 
Rule for the Raiſing and Cultivating them at thoſe 
Times; which I ſhall lay down in as plain Terms 


a poſſible, 


Moft of the Gardeners I am acquainted with 
make their Seed-beds for theſe Plants in January, 
although ſometimes the Ground is cover'd at that 
time with Snow near a Foot thick; but I muſt 
confeſs, I ſhall never follow that Method, while 
[ have any regard to the Ways of Nature: For 

IS 
[ 
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is it reaſonable to believe, that young Paw; 
tender as muſt be, when they are thus jug 
forced out of the Ground, can be able to with. 
ſtand the leaſt Air from abroad, when Fyoſts and 
Blaſts continually reign? And to preſerve them 
without Air is as impoſſible: Therefore to go 
more reaſonably to work, prepare a Hof- Bei 
about four Foot ſquare, and two Foot high, in 
the firſt Week of October, and ſow the Szeds both 
of Melons and Cucumbers in it, when the Heat of 
it is moderated; a Week after they are come 
up, plant them four Inches apart on the fame 
Bed, after having ſtirred the Earth very well. In 
this Month the Days are commonly warm, and 
in ſuch Weather they ought to have as much 
Air as you can poſſibly give them; but the 
Nights are uncertain, and therefore the Plants 
muſt then be covered up cloſe with the Glaſſes and 
Mats over them. In this firſt raiſing of the Plant, 
a Skilful Gardener may make them as hardy as he 
pleaſes; for it is not his Buſineſs ſo much to draw 
or force them, as to ſtrengthen them againſt 
Winter. 

All Annuals are as naturally diſpoſed to live 
from the Autumn to the Spring, if they are 
kept from flowing in the Winter, as they are com- 
monly known to flouriſh in the Summer Months; 
and both Cucumbers and Melons, which are like- 
wiſe of the Annual Race, might as well be kept 
the Winter, as any other Exotick Annual what- 
ſoever, if we would not let them bloſſom before 
Chriſtmas. I have myſelf kept young Plants of 
Amaranths, and of the Naſtertium Indicum; which 
I ſowed in Autumn, till the Summer following, 
only in a common Green-Houſe ; and I am per- 
ſuaded Cucumber Plants might be preſerved al- 


moſt with as little Trouble. I am 2 
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that the laſt Year a Gardener fowed ſome Cu- 
eumber-Seeds as ſoon as he had gathered them, 
and cut Fruit from thoſe Plants very early in 
January. | ; 

When the Plants are in the ſecond Joint, I 
would advife that they be either planted in ſmall 
Garden-Pots, or Baſets, Open on their Sides, 
made with Oziers, about ten Inches over theTop, 
and four Inches deep; ſo may we more eaſily re- 
move them without e from one Bed to 
mother, as the Severity of the Seaſon may re- 

ire: But 1 prefer the Baſtets rather than the 

1%; becauſe when the Plants begin to run, 
the Roots are at full liberty to find their way in- 
to the neighbouring Earth of the Bed they are 
to ſtand in, without tranſplanting, which might 
endanger them. In one of thoſe Baſkets may be 
planted about five or ſix Plants, leſt any of them 
ſhould go off ; though it 1s reaſonable to believe, 
that a Plant which has had the Advantage of a 
gradual declining Seaſon to harden itſelf in, will 
not be ſo ſubject to ſuffer by the Weather, or 

vire ſo much Heat to maintain it, as thoſe 
which make their firſt Appearance in the midſt 
of Froſt and Snow. In ſhort, let the Gardener - 
rather endeavour to defend them from the Wea- 
ther, than to force them: As the Bed cools, let 
him line the Back and Front of it with freſh 
Dung ; let the Plants receive as much Air and 
Sun as he can reaſonably give them, and 
them well with Straw and Mats in the Night, 
and there is no doubt but he will have Fruit 
early enough : But I ſpeak to the Ingenious, who 
may yet improve what I have ſaid, and not to 
= who deſpiſe Learning, becauſe' they know 
Ke, 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall now conclude this Section with a word 
or two concerning the Railing of Cucumber; on 
the natural Ground for Pickling ; for this we 
have no more to do than chuſe a Piece of Ground 
pretty rich, and well expoſed to the Sun; and 
after having wrought it well with a Spade, make 
Holes in the form of Baſons, about four Foot 
diſtant from each other, and ſow the Seeds in 
them the firſt Week in May, if the Weather be 
ſettled ; put at leaſt a Dozen Seeds in a Hole; for 
it is much better to have Plants to fling away, 


than to want a Crop, which often happens by be. 


ing too covetous of Seeds. 


SECT. Il. 
Of MUSHROOMS. 


rooms, will certainly allow them to be one 
of the greateſt Dainties the Earth affords, eſpecial- 
ly the Morel, Trufle, and Champignon : The two 
firſt have been found in but few Places in Ex- 
land; but I am apt to believe they are as plen- 
tiful with us as the other, if they were ſkilful- 
ly ſought after : They are to be met with in the 
Woods: the Morels chiefly. appear in April, and 
the Trufle about that time may be dug out of the 
Ground, for they never appear above the Earth. 
Thoſe who make it their Buſineſs in Foreign 
Countries to gather the Trufles, have only one 
way (as I can learn) to find out where they 
grow, and that is by the help of a Hog, who 
they lead in a String through the Wood, ſuffering 
him to root up the Earth as he goes along ; for 


Swine being very voracious of them, _— 
e 


Hoever has been accuſtomed to eat Muſs. 
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them by their Smell, and turn them out of che 
Ground: Of theſe Kinds I have not known any 


Gro 
have been propagated by Art, as the Cm 
cor have been z which, tho' this laſt Kind is 


— mon enough in many Places in Exgland, wich · 
out any Culture, yet it turns to account to 
raiſe them in our Gardens, ſince the Trouble of 
doing it is not conſiderable, and their Uſe be- 
gins to be known. The true Champignon has ita 
Fleſh very white, firſt appearing like a Button, 
with a Footſtalk adhering to it;; the Chives with« 
in it are of a PFleſh-colour ; and as the Cap of it 
explains itſelf, thoſe Chives become darker by 
degrees, and are at length black. I have ſeen 
ſome of the Caps when they have been fully 
explain'd, about ſix Inches over, and of a con- 
fiderable Thickneſs, This Kind is the only Sort 
I can recommend for its Goodneſs among the 
Cap- Muſhrooms, and then only when they are 
freſh and tree from Worms, which are apt to 
breed in them, their Stalks eſpecially, and ſuch 
are not accounted wholſome. We commonbhy find 
this Sort growing in rich Paſture-Grounds, abouc 
the latter end of July, or in Auguſt and September, 
after the Rains have fallen. 1 
The Obſervations I have made concerning the 
natural Produce of Muſbrooms ſeem to diſcover 
that they are praduced by ſome Putrefaction in 
the Earth, or in thoſe Bodies they are apt to 
grow upon: We have not in England leſs than 
one hundred different Kinds that I have ob- 
kryed, beſides thoſe very minute Sorts that can 
only be diſcern'd with the Microſcope in the 
Moldineſs of Fruit and Liquors; which laft 
Kinds are fo quick of growth, that in leſs than 
rvelve Hours time they are perſected; and ſhed- 
ding their Seeds, ſeveral Hundreds of the ame 
Kinds immegzately vegetate; whence it is that 
| T 


Pant IV.“ Moldi- 
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Mouldineſs fo ſoon overſpreads thoſe Bodies it once 

The Rings of Muſbrooms, which are often ſeen 
| Downs, Plains and Commons, are called by 
Cy People, Fairies Dances; theſe are 
not always of one Sort of Muſbroom, but various, 
according to the Soil that produces them. It 
is obſervable, that the Graſs is always much 
greener and ranker in the Line where thoſe 
Muſprooms appear, than in other Places of the 
fame Grounds, which I have often wondered at, 
as well as the exact Figure of a Circle they have 

reſented. When I enquired into the Reaſon 

of this ftrange Production, I diſcovered two things 
worth "Obſervation ; the firſt was, that juſt under 
the Turf where the Muſbrooms were growing, was 
a Tract or Path made by Pi/mires, which was not 
only hollow in many places at that time, but the 
very Covering of that Paſſage was made of Earth 
extremely fine, which thoſe Creatures had 
up. The Fineneſs of the Earth wrought by 
laborious Animals might very reaſonably contri- 
bute to the extraordinary Vegetation of the Grafs 
growing upon it; and the Hollowneſs of the 
Ground underneath might produce that Mouldi- 
neſs within it, which afterwards might be formed 
into Muſhrooms , for it has always my Opi- 
nion, that if Earth is made extremely fine, and 
by that means the Salts of it more at Liberty 
to act, whatever grows upon it will be much 
more vigorous. Again, we find by Experience, 
that in ſuch Places where the Ground lies hollow 
near the Surface, it always turns muſty and 
mouldy. L521 

But, Secondly, Garden Snails, the large black 
Dew Snails, and others without Shells, called 
Slugs, when they couple, always make Choice of 
x — ; * 
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thott Graſs to creep upon: It is their Manner, 
when they generate, to take a large compaſs up- 
on the Ground, and meet one another. Thus 
J have ſeen them creep in a Circle for more 
chan half an Hour, going over the ſame Ground 
at leaſt twenty times before they could join, 
leaving upon the Graſs where they crept a viſ- 
cous, - ſhining Matter. So that it may be, that 
Slime, when it putrifies, may produce the Mu/h- 
rom; we find growing in Circles upon Commons; 
and I am the more apt to believe it ſo, becauſe 
|] have more than once obſerved, that where a 
Snail has left ſuch a Tra& upon the Graſs, a few 
Days afterwards I have found Muſhrooms to come 
up: But it muſt be obſerved, that ſuch as come 
in this manner are not fit to eat, However, 1 
ſuppoſe from Hints of this' kind it was, that 
the edible - Kind was -firſt propagated in the 
It is practiſed in France, to dig a Trench five 
or ſix Inches deep in the Ground, and lay in it 
either the Dung of Horſes, Mules, or Aſſes, ridge- 
wiſe, in the ſhape of an As Back; then cover 
the Dung about. an Inch thick with freſh Earth, 
ſuch as is juſt taken ſrom under a Turf, rather 
landy than otherwiſe, and then cover the whole 
Bed either with Straw, or dry Litter, as well to 
defend it from the Froſt in the Winter, as from the 
ſcorching Heat of the Summer's Sun. The Bed 
being thus prepared, water it twice. or 
times a Week, without taking off the Covering 
of Straw, and in about a Month's time the Maſp- 
m will begin to appear, and muſt then be drawn 
up by the Root. Theſe Beds may be made every 
Month, to produce Muſrooms all the Year about. 
The late famous Mr. Harriſon of Henly made 
Muſbroonr Beds much * the ſame manner, * 
| | KF y 
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ly inftead of Horſe-dung he made uſe of dl 
Thatch, which he told me turn'd muſty, and grey 
moldy much ſooner than Horſe-dung, and would 
produce Muſhrooms quicker, and in greater lenty, 
So have likewiſe known ſome Melon Ride, 
which have been thinly covered with Earth, hay: 
produced Muſhrooms about Autumn, eſpecially. i 
Straw or Litter has been laid upon them abou 
Auguſt, | 

It is faid, that the Cuttings of the Jbite Py. 
lar or Abele, about the Root, being ſteep'd in hot 
Water well fermented with Zeſt, will produce yery 
good Muſbrvoms in a few Days: And it is Iikewif 

, that the looſe Chips of the ſame Tree, 

being buried in a decay'd Hot-Bed, will do the 
like. 2 
About Naples, there is a ſort of Stone which 
produces good Muſhrooms, if it be laid in a moiſt 
Place, or well water'd. | 
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CHAP. II 


Of ESCULENT ROOTS, or fud 
as are proper for Table Uſe. 


H E Roots which are commonly made uſe 

of for the Table are Parſnips, Carrots, Tur- 
meps, Skirrets, Scorzonera, Beets, Radiſhes, Hoſe 
Radiſhes, Potatoes, Feruſalem Artichoke, Omni, 
and Leeks, and their Kinds, 
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SECT. L 
26 Of the PARSNIP. 


O begin with the Parſnip : It affords a large 
| ſweet Rost, very nouriſhing, and of great 
aſe in the Winter. This Plant delights in a rich 
Soil, where the Root of it will become very large z 
but ſhould not be eaten till the Froſts have en- 
rerd the Ground. The Seeds of it are fown in 
March, and will come up-in about three Weeks 
time: When they have been above Ground a. 
bout a Month, they muſt be hoed, leaving the 
Space of five or fix Inches between the Plants, 
A ſkilful Gardener will ſow Radiſbes among them, 
which in about forty Days may be drawn off; or 
ſometimes Spinage, which will be alſo fit to cut 
before the Parſnips begin to ſpread. And indeed, 
it is not the leaſt Part of a Gardener's Skill to un- 
derſtand how to double crop his Ground with fuch 
things as will not ſpoil one another. After the 
firſt Hoeing of the Parſmps, keep them as clean 
from Weeds as poſſible, til} they are full grown, 
and then take them up, and keep them in Sand 
for Uſe, cutting off all their green Tops three or 
lour Days before we lay them up. 


SECT I. 
Of the CARROT. 


27 RR OT & delight in ſandy Soil, where 
their Roots will grow to a great bigneſs, 
and be much ſweeter and more free from Worms, 

+ than, 
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than thoſe which are ſown in rich Garden Ground 
Sow thoſe you deſign for Winter Uſe, at the fame 
time you ſow Parſmps ; and in the fame manner 
fling in among them Radiſbes, and a few Lettuce: 
When they are come up, hough them as I haye 
directed for the Par/nips, and take them up when 
they are full grown, to be kept in Sand for Wir. 
ter. About London, the Gardeners are curious to 
have young Carrots for the Spring; which they 
raiſe in the following manner : Towards the End 
of July they prepare a Piece of Ground, and fow 
it when it is moſt likely to rain; and about Mi. 
chaelmas, if the Seeds be good, and the We. 


ther has been favourable, the Roots will be ſome- 


what larger than a Tobacco- PPE, and the March 
following will be fit to draw for the Table; but 
this Crop muſt be ſoon garher*d, leſt they run to 
ſeed, which they will certainly do in May; and 
then they will not be fit to eat. But that there 
may not want ſome to ſucceed theſe, I have 
known an ingenious Gardener make a Hot-bed 
in February, which he cover'd about ſix Inches 
thick with Earth, and ſow'd it with Radiſb and 
Carrot Seed, covering it in bad Weather with Mats 
upon Hoops. The Radiſbes will ſoon be fit to 
draw, and the Carrots be ready for the Table a: 
bout May, when the Spring Crop is gone. 
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SECT. UI. 
Of the TURNEP. 


URNEPS have many Excellencies, and 
are more generally propagated about Len- 
an than any other Root; they are a wholſome 
Diet, and are of extraordinary Uſe to the Far- 
mer for feeding Cows and Sheep. This kind of 
Nom is always ſweeter in a ſandy Soil, than any 
other Ground; but will have larger Roots, if 
the Land be ſomewhat inclinable to Loam. From 
the middle of July to the 1oth of Auguſt, and 
not later, the Seeds may be put into the Ground, 
that the Roots may have time to apple (as they 
call it) before Winter. When the Plants have 
two or three Leaves apiece, they ſhould be hough'd 
at the Diſtance I preſcribed for Carrots and Par/- 
nit, and this Crop will be off time enough in 
the Spring either to ſow Barley, _ or any other 
Grain or Seed, on the ſame Spot. It is ſeldom 
en tho? I think it would be very accepta- 

, to" | quo Turneps for the Summer : And in- 
deed I ſee no reaſon why we may not have them 
all the Year about: We may ſow them in the 
Spring as well as at Autumn; but planting them 
out for Seedling Plants in the Spring and Summer 
Months will do much better. I have more than 
once known the Experience of this way, and find 
it to anſwer as one would deſire. 
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S'B CT. IV. 
Of the S RI RRE. 


HE Stirret has a very agreeable Root, al. 
though it is propagated but in few Garden; 
and it may be, the Rarity of it is owing to the 
want of the right way of cultivating it. We 
may pro it two ways, either by ſowing the 
Seeds in b, or by tranſplanting the O. n 
from the Roots in that Month : It delights in a 
light, rich Soil, ſomewhat moiſt, which I find 
contributes to make the Roots large. Some 
Years ſince a Gardener in Surrey ſent to me for 
ſome Seeds of this Plant, and ſow'd them in 2 
black, moory Soil, which had lately been a Plan- 
tation of Aſparagus; in that Spot of Ground he 
had the largeſt Skirrets I ever ſaw, and very ſweet: 
But about Landon, tis more generally practiſed 
to raiſe them from Slips, or Sets; which muſt 
be done thus: In March, when the Leaves begin 
to put forth, take them out of the Ground, and 
part them into as many Slips as you can take off 
with Roots ; but be ſure let only the freſh ſpring- 
ing Fibres remain on them, and not any of the old 
Roots; then prepare Drills about four or five 
Inches deep, to plant them in five or ſix Inches 
apart, and keep them well water'd till their Roots 
are full grown; then take them freſh out of the 
Ground, as you have occaſion to uſe them. Some 
ſay the Roots will be larger, if they are not ſut- 
fer'd to run to ſeed. 
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SE CFF. V- 
0 SCORZONERA, aw BEBTS. 


"(orzonern, or Spaniſh Salſiſy, has a Root, which 
in my Opinion, is no leſs pleaſant than the 
ſormer: It loves a light Soil, and is eaſily raiſed 
by ſowing the Seeds in March. And Beets alſo, 
both the Red and White Kinds, are raiſed in the 
fame Month from Seeds, and delight in a ſandy 
Soil. = * 


s EE. VL" 
Of the RADISH. 


Have already mention'd the Radiſb, as a Root 
| which might be ſown promiſcuouſly among 
other Roots in March; but ſome Particulars in 
the Culture of it yet remain worthy the Knowledge 
of my Reader: The Soil it chiefly covets is 
Sand, or other light Ground well wrought with 
the Spade: It may be fown in ſuch Land any 
time between February and September, minding al- 
ways to let the Ground you ſow be more in the 
Shade, as the Seaſon is more hot. I have ſown 
lome Seeds of the Spaniſh Radiſh in Auguſt, that 
have been fit to draw juſt as the Winter began, 
and have continued good till the February follow-. 
ing: But to have a Crop to ſucceed thoſe, it is 
common to ſow ſome at Michaelmas, that they 
may be above Ground in their Seed-leaf only be- 
fore Winter, and thoſe will be in ſeaſon about 
— if they have had the Shelter of ſome warm 
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SECT. VI. 
Of te HORSE-RADIS R 


H E next Root J have to treat of, is the Horſe. 


Radiſh, which no Kitchen-Garden ought to 
be without, I have known ſome Gardeners plant 
Roots of it on a Piece of Ground three or four 
Inches deep, and then letting it ſtand three Years, 
have taken it up for Market : But a much quicker 
and better Way has been experienced by a Friend 
of mine for the propagating this Root ; which 
was in this manner : Dig a Trench in ſome remote 
Corner of the Garden, about three or four Foot 
wide, and about ſixteen or eighteen Inches deep: 
The Soil, if poſſible, ſhould more incline to Sand 
than Clay ; and at Michaelmas, which 1s the beſt 
time for this Work, cut ſome Horſe-Radiſb Roots 
in Pieces of three Inches in length, or there-abouts, 
and ſow them in the Bottom of the French, co- 
vering them with the Earth that was taken out of 
it ; the Spring following you will find them ſhoot 
above Ground, five or ſix Heads from each Piece 
of Root, and the Michaelmas after that, will be 
ſtrong enough to take up; they will then be ſtrait, 
well grown, and without Knots, fit for Uſe. 
We may obſerve, that the Roots which we are 
to uſe for ſowing in this Trench, ſhould be full of 
Knots, for *tis from the Knots only we are to expect 
any Shoots, | 
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s ECT. VII. 
of POTATOES. 


Roots of leſs note than any I have yet men- 
tion'd ; but as they are not without their Admi- 
wers, ſo I ſhall —_— by the Method of thei 
Culture in ſilence. The Potatoe rather loves a ſand 
than a ſtrong Soil, though I have ſeen them 
well in both; but have obſerved, that the Roots 
knot much better, and are ſweeter taſted, in the 
band. The ſmaller Roots or Knots of them are 
commonly ſaved to raiſe a Crop from, and ſet 
about four or five Inches deep in the Ground 
in March, at ſix or eight Inches a-part. When 
the Haulm begins to decay, which is about M- 
chaelmas, we may take them out of the Ground 
with Forks as we have occaſion to uſe them, Where 
they have liked the Ground, I have ſeen above 
thirty Knots or Potatoes hanging on the Strings' or 
Fibres of one Plant: 6 

The Feruſalem- Artichoak affords a Root as large 
as an ordinary Turnep, which in its Taſte differs 
from the Potatoe, it being more watery and flaſhy. 
It is one of thoſe Plants which can hardly be got 
out of the Ground it is planted in, and delights 
chiefly in a ſtiff Soil, where I have moſt commonly 
ſeen it growing, Every little Part of the Root 
will grow, if they are planted in the Spring like 
the Potatoe ; and about the Michaelmas following 
will be fit for uſe. | 


P OTATOES, and Yeruſalem-Artichoaks, are 
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Ser IK: 
Of the ON ION. 


Now come to treat of the Onion, 2 Rot more, 

I 2 uſed in the Kitchen than any other. 
is there are two Kinds worth the Ga 
dener's Care : The firſt is the Spaniſh Onion, which 
affords a large ſweet-taſted Root ; and the other, 
the Stralſbourg Onion, which is more biting, and 
2 much longer than the former; but 
the Difference of theſe two Kinds makes no al. 
teration in the Culture of them: They ſhould 
both be ſown early in March, in rich Garden Soil, 
and houghed about the latter end of April with a 
very ſmall Hough, leaving about three Inches be- 
tween the Plants, till they begin to grow fit for 
Sallets, and then they may be drawn or thinn'd 
where they ſtand cloſe together. In the fowing 
of this Crop, let not the Gardener be too ſparing 
of Seeds, leſt many of them be naught, which 
often happens; and it may be too late in the Year 
to re-ſow the Ground, when he is convinced the 
firſt Seeds have fail'd; better too many than too 
few; the Ground may be eas'd of too great a 
Burden, fooner than over-loaded with it. When 
the Leaves begin to change their Colour, the 
Roots will grow no more that Year; and then they 
may be pull'd up in dry Weather, and laid in 
Rows expoſed to the Sun, till they are dry'd as 
well as may be without doors: After which let 
no Rain get at them, but ſpread them on the 
Floor of a Green-houſe, or lach cover'd Place, 


to dry more thoroughly for laying up for — 
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owards April, if they were well dry'd at gather- 
ing, 4 ſo afterwards z but it will be im- 
poſſible, with the greateſt Care, to keep many of 
chem from growing in the Houle ; and of thoſe 
which happen to /Þire about the Beginning of Fe- 
bruary, and have large Roots, plant them at two 
Inches diſtance, in Lanes half a Foot a- part, to 
bring Seeds for another Tear. When theſe have 
ſhot up the Flower-ſtems about two Foot high, 
ſecure them with Sticks from the Aſſaults of the 
Winds ; and as ſoon as the Seed-weſſels begin to 
, cut them off, and ſpread them on a Mat in 
the Sun to ripen, turning them every Day, for 
a Fortnight or three Weeks, before they will be 
fit to be beaten out of their Huſks : Take ſpecial 
care no Wet get at them, for they will ſprout 
with the leaſt Moiſture, and never afterwards be 
fit to ſow. It is a certain Rule, that if any Seed 
has had Moiſture enough to put forth its Ragicle 
never ſo little, and is after that, check*'d before the 
Ear-leaves appear, it cannot by any means be made 
to groy ds. | 
The Beginniag of Auguſt we muſt ſow a freſh 
Crop in ſome warm Place to ſtand the Winter, 
and ſupply the Kuchen, when the dry'd Onions are 
gone, The Sowing will be fit to draw in April, 
and furniſh a Supply till the Spring Crop comes 
in. | 


SECT. X. 
_ Of the LEEK. 


HE Leek is ſown in March, in a well-wrought 

L Ground, and ſhould be hough'd like the 
Omans, and kept free from Medi. In July, about 
the middle of the Month, plant them out in Lines 
| about 
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about five Inches a- part, in very rich, light $9; 
but chuſe wet Weather, if poſſible, which will con. 
tribute to make them very large; for one Shower 
of Rain does more good to any new tranſplanted 
Herbs than twenty Waterings. The Leet will no 
bear Seed till the ſecond Year, and then muſt be 
gather'd, and order'd like Omon-ſeed. 


, 14 UN <8 
Of GARLICK. 


ARLICK is propagated from Cloves of the 

Root planted early in March, about five In- 

ches a- part: The Soil light and ſandy, for ſtif 

Ground makes the Roots ſmall : The Blade will be- 

gin to turn yellow in July, and then take them up in 

a dry Day, and tie them in Bunches for Uſe. This, 

and all other Roots, that are to be ms the Winter, 
muſt be very well dry*d, or they will rot. 


SECT, XII. : 


Of ESCHALOTS. 


T Schalots, or Shallots, are of ſuch uſe in Cookery, 

that a Kitchen-Garden ought not to be with- 
out them : A light, ſandy Soil is the moſt agreeable 
to them, without any Mixcure of Dung. They 
are propagated by planting their Cloves or Of- 
ſets of the Roots early in March, about four Inches 
a-part, and will be fit to take up as ſoon as their 
Blade turns yellow, which will not be till the 
latter end of June, or beginning of July, if they 
like the Ground; then let them be well dry'd and 
laid up for Uſe. NM. B. About a Rod ſquare of 
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the Uſe of any Family.” | 


SE CT. XIII. 
of CHIVES, ond the ROCAMBOLE. 


HIVES ſhould always be found in the 

Kitchen-Garden ; they are frequently uſed in 
the Winter Sallets, when young Omons are ſcarce. 
The Of-Jets of their Roots ſhould be planted at 
fix Inches diſtance in March, cutting off their 
Blades at the ſame time: They love a light, rich 
Ground, and Shade. Thus order'd, they will be 
fit for uſe at any time of the Year; and the 
oftener they are cut, the ſmaller will be their 
Graſs, About one Rod ſquare of them will ſerve 
a large Family. | 
The Rocambole, for its high Reliſh in Sauces, 
has been greatly eſteem'd formerly, but now-a- 
days is hardly to be met with ; I think however, 
it ſhoulds not be wanting in a compleat NMitchen- 
Garden ; for, conſidering how ſmall a Quantity of 
it is ſufficient to give us that Reliſh which man 
Onions can hardly give, it ought to be preferr'd. 
The Part of this Plant, which is made uſe of, is 
the Head of the Fower-ftem, compoſed of many 
{mall Bulbs, which, as ſoon as they are ripe, ſhould 
be gather'd, and kept dry. 

It is propagated by planting the OF-/ets of the 
Roots, or little Bulbs, fix Inches a-part in September; 
and _— in a ſandy Loam, without any Mix- 
ture 0 a 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of ASPARAGUS, ARTICHO 4k; 
COLLY-FLOWERS, CABBAGE 


and thoſe of the Cole-Race, 


HE Aſparagus is one of the great Daintie 
of the Spring, and what I account to be 
part of the moſt neceſſary Furniture of a Garden; 
it brings great Profit to ghe Gardeners near Londn, 
either propagated upon natural Beds, (as they ar 
called) or when they are forced with Dung in the 
Winter, I have heard, that a Gardener about 
Weſtminſter has received above thirty Pound in one 
Week for forced Aſparagus. | 
I ſhall therefore be very particular in ſetting 
down the Method of propagating this Plans, «a; 
well in natural Beds, as in the Hot-Bed ; and firſt 
begin with the Seeds and manner of raiſing them, 
Such as are minded to make a Plantation of 
Aſparagus, ſhould have a peculiar Regard to the 
Goodneſs of the Seed they deſign to fow, for 
therein lies the chief Hopes of Succeſs: The 
largeſt Buds therefore ſhould always be encou- 
raged to run up as ſoon as they appear above 
Ground; and when they begin to branch, muſt 
be ſtaked up to ſecyre them againſt the Winds. 
Theſe vigorous Shoots will afford us Seed; wel 
nouriſhed, partaking of the Strength of the Af. 
ther-Plant. The largeſt 1 have yet ſeen are the 
Produce of Batterſea in Surrey, and fuch-like 
Places, where the Soil is ſandy ; ſo that we may 
readily infer what Soil. is the moſt proper for 


them, In Ground of that Kind, without ay 
Mixture 
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Mixture of Dung, I recommend them to be ſown 


about the firſt Week in March, if the Weather | 


be open. In this Seminary they come up without 
any Trouble, and will be fit to plant out the Fe- 
uam or March following, either to train up for 
Hht-Beds, or to be planted for a Crop in Natural 


Bedi; for Plants of one Year old will thrive much 
better when they come to be tranſplanted- in Na- 


/yral Beds, than thoſe that have ſtood two Years 
in the Seed Bed. | | 

If we raiſe them for the Hot-Bed, make choice 
of a Piece of Ground that has been enriched with 
Dung, and well dug and mellowed ; upon. which 
ſtrike out Lines at ſeven or eight Inches a-part, 
and plant the Aſparagus Roots, when they are one 
Year old, in them, at four Inches Diſtance, In 
this Nurſery they are to remain two Years be- 
fore they will be fit for the Hal- Bed, cutting down 
their Haulm every Michaelmas, and keeping them 


free from Weeds, as we muſt do the Plants in the. 


Natural Beds, | 

If we chiefly covet to raiſe Aſparagus in the 
Winter, ſow every Year, and make Plantations 
after the ſame manner related, to have Plants 
that may ſucceed one another. The Hot-Beds 
muſt be made pretty ſtrong, and covered imme- 
dately with Earth ſix Inches thick, encompaſſed 
with Straw-Bands ; in this, plant your Aſparagus 
Nous (taken freſh from the Nurſery-Beds) as cloſe 
they can be placed together, without trimming 
them, or cutting off any of their Fibres, When 
tus is done, cover the Buds of the Plants two 
Inches thick with Earth, and let it remain in that 
due for five or ſix Days before the Frames or 
Gaſſes are put over it, and then lay on three 
Inches thick of freſh Earth over the whole; in 
out ten Days after planting, the Buds will be- 
2" to appear above Ground, and then give them 
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What Air the Seaſon will allow; for it is the Ajy 
that makes them green, and chiefly contributes 0 
their good Taſte. 

A Bed thus prepared will laſt good about: 
Month, ſhooting freſh Buds every Day, if the 
ſevere Weather does not hinder. As it begins 
to cool, ſome warm Horſe-Litter ſhould be [aid 
upon the Glaſſes every Night, which will con- 
tribute as much to make the Buds ſhoot, as if they 
were to have new Dung put under their Roots, 
The time for this Work is from November till 4. 
pril, when the natural Crop comes in, making 
freſh Beds every Month to follow one another, and 
give us a conſtant Supply. | 

But to plant Aſparagus for a natural Crop, we 
muſt proceed in a very different way. About the 
Beginning of March (which is the beſt time tor 
tranſplanting of Aſparagus) meaſure out your 
Ground, allowing four Foot for the Breadth of 
each Bed, and two Foot for every Alley between 
the Beds; open a Trench at one End of it, and 
lay into the Bottom of the French, about the 
Thickneſs of ſix or eight Inches of Horſe-Dung 
well rotted: Go on then to trench the ſame Quan- 
tity of Ground, lying next to the firſt Trench, 
throwing the Earth which comes out of the ſecond 
Trench upon the Dung laid in the Bottom of the 
firſt: Continue to work in like manner till the 
whole Piece is completed and levelled ; then in 
Lines, at eight or ten Inches Diſtance, plant the 
Aſparagus taken freſh out of the Nurſery, ſpread- 
ing their Roots, and covering their Buds with 
Earth, about four Inches thick. 

When four Rows are planted, leave a Space 
for an Aley about two Foot wide, and proceed 
to plant four Rows more for another Bed, and 
ſo continue your Work till the whole is planted. 
As ſoon as that is done, ſow the whole * 
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with Onions, and rake it over as level as poſſible, 
for the Aleys will not be of any Uſe till after 
Michaelmas, when the Onions will be off, and 
the Shoots the Aſparagus Plants have made that 
Summer, muſt be cut down; then dig up the 
Alleys, and throw Part of their Soil upon the 
Beds, to raiſe the Earth about five or ſix Inches 
above the Buds of the Plants, ſupplying the Alleys 
at the ſame time with Dung, or ſome rich Soil 

In this State let the Beds remain till March fol- 
lowing, and then rake down the Earth. -4 have 
known ſome Gardeners ſet Beans about November, 
in the Aſparagus Alleys, cloſe under the Sides of 
the Beds, which may beſt ſhelter them from the 
Eaſt Winds. 

The Alleys muſt be turned up in this manner 
every Winter, and now and then enriched with 
Dung; but we muſt be ſure to let Michaelmas be 
paſſed before we cut down the Haulm of the A 
paragus,, and give them their Y/inter Dreſſing; 
and alſo that we are not later than Mid-March, 
without raking and laying ſmooth the Beds ; for 
after that time, if we ſhould diſturb the Earth, 
we ſhould run the Hazard of breaking many Buds 
that begin to ſhoot. | 

It is a general Rule not to cut any till the 
fourth Year after Planting, although the Buds are 
very large, for it weakens the Roots However, 
[ think, (to ſatisfy the Impatience of ſome) that 
where the Plants are ſtrong, as in the third Year, 
2 few may be taken here and there in very ſmall 
Quantities, about fix times in the Seaſon, without 
greatly hurting the Plants. 

The fourth Tear we may certainly begin to cut, 
ud we ſhall then ſenſibly feel the Profit of our 
Labour and Expectation: Not any Bud that ap- 
pears above Ground muſt be ſuffered to grow in 


ihe Cutting Seaſon, unleſs they come from ſuch 
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Roots as have been II. to make good the Ds. 
ficiencies of the firſt Plantation, and thoſe mug 
be ſuffered to run up every Year till they hay 
gathered Strength. 

About the Beginning of April, the Aſpargy; 
appear above Ground, and may be cut till to- 
wards the Beginning of Zune, when they have 
ſtood five Years ; but will not bear cutting longer 
than Mid- May, if they are younger. In the cu. 
ting of them, have a ſpecial Regard to cut down- 
wards a little ſloaping, with a Knife made blunt 
at the Point, leſt you injure the Crown of Bu; 
lying on the top of the Root; for if you cut them 
more horizontally, you may then injure ſeveral 
Buds that are under ground. A Piece of Aſars- 
gus, thus carefully managed, will laſt good ner 
twenty Years. \ 


\ 


\ 
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Of the ARTICHO AK. 


E may either propagate the Artichoak from 

Seed or Suckers, but the latter is moſt com- 

monly practiſed; however, let us uſe either way 
of raiſing them, we muſt be ſure to allow them a 
ſtrong rich Ground, with Dung mellow'd in tt, 
well-expoſed to the Sun: About the Beginning 
of March we may ſow the Seeds, to be planted 
out the following Month; and the middle ot 
March.is the moſt proper Seaſon to flip the Roots, 
either for new Plantations, or to make good the 
Deficiencies ' of the old ones, which ſeldom pal 
a Winter without ſome Loſs, notwithſtanding the 
greateſt Care has been taken to preſerve them. 
When we take off the Slips, we muſt leave grow. 
ing upon every old Root (if it be ſtrong) three 
Heads, which will give us ſo many good * 
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ibout Mid. June; and the Slips we take off ſhould 
be planted two Foot a-part in Lines, four Foot 
diſtant from each other, for nearer than that 
would hinder the thriving of the Plants, This 
young Plantation muſt be well watered after 
lanting, and perhaps may afford us ſome good 
F lowers about September, though, for the Sake of 
the Plants, it is to be wiſhed they would not; for 
when they bloſſom the firſt Year, the Roots are 
endangered; therefore ſome Gardeners break off 
the Bloſſoms as ſoon as 'they begin to appear, 
and about the Middle of July break off the Stems 
of the old Roots that have done blowing, that 
they may furniſh themſelves with freſh Shoots to 
ſtand the Winter. 


SECT. WL | 
Of the COLLY-FLOWER. 


. 


Wen is minded to propagate this 


om Plant, muſt chiefly have regard to the 
m. Goodneſs of the Seed, which ought to be ſaved 
way only from ſuch Mowers as were large and white, 
m a for otherwiſe there can be no Hope of Succeſs ; 
It and in the next place, the Ground muſt be very 
ing rich, and not over dry. Being thus provided, 
ted we may begin to ſow the Seeds in March, in 
of ſome well-expoſed Corner of the Garden, where 
ots the young Plants may be ſheltered at their firſt 


the coming up from the froſting Evenings, About the 
pals Middle of April, when they are in their firſt 
the Leaf, they muſt be planted in a Nurſery, about 
em, five or ſix Inches a- part, and ſtand there till the 
OW- latter End of May or June, to be removed to 
ire ſuch Places as you deſign they ſhall bloſſom in : 
"ms lf it is poſſible, do this Work in rainy Weather, 
out which will make them ftrike Root quickly; or 


U 3 elſe, 
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elſe, if the Seaſon happens to be dry, my 
Holes in the Ground like Baſons, about three Fog 
a-part, and water them well immediately before 
you plant the Colly-Flowers in them, which vil 
contribute to keep the Plants freſh and green, til 
their Roots begin to ſhoot ; by this means, and 
frequent Waterings when the Seaſon is dry, ye 
may expect large Flowers in Autumn, but eſpeci 
ally if the Alleys between the Plants are floated 
with Water, which will nouriſh them much more 
than common Watering. Some of this Plantation 
will not offer to flower till after Michaelmas, and 
then ſuch Plants muſt- be taken up with the Earth 
at their Roots, and ſet together (upright) in 4 
Green-Houſe, or ſome other fich. like Place, where 
the Bloſſoms will enlarge themſelves, and be fit for 
Uſe in the Winter : So. likewiſe if we have any 
Artichoaks at that time fit to cut, take them with 
all their Stalk, and ſet them in Sand in the ſame 
Place, which will preſerve them good a long 
time. | 

But we muſt take a very different Method to 
have Colly-Flowers in the Summer: About the 20th 
of Fuly, or firſt Week in Auguſt at fartheſt, we 
muſt ſow the Seeds upon. ſome decayed Hzt-Bed, 
and tranſplant them about three Inches Diſtance, 
as ſoon as they have made their firſt Leaf, upon 
ſome other well prepared Bed. The Middle of 
September draw out every other Plant from that 
Plantation, and ſet them four or five Inches 
a-part, either under a South-Wall, to ſtand there 
till Spring, when they are to be planted out for 
Flowering,. or elſe ſet them in the Places where 
they are to bloſſom, and cover them with Glas 
Bells in the Severity of the Winter; and this lalt 
Method I think to be the beſt, becauſe they vil 
be well rooted in the Spring, and conſequently 
be better able to make large Bloſſoms than re 
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that are planted in the Spring, and have the Dif- 
ficulty of making new Roots when the others are 


ing. | 
RE Colly-Flowers that are planted out at 
Michaelmas will flower about three Weeks ſooner 
than thoſe that are planted in the Spring; how- 
ever, it is neceſſary to make Plantations im both 
S-afons, that they may not all bloſſom at one 
time, but gradually ſucceed one another. An un- 
derſtanding Gardener will alſo make his Spring 
Plantation of Colly- Flowers at ſeveral times, al- 
lowing three Weeks or a Month between each; 
and by that means, (although all the Plants were 
raiſed at one time) the checking them at diffe- 
rent Periods of Growth, will make them bloſſom 
earlier or later by two or three Months, | 

It is a Rule which ought to be obſerved, when 
we plant late in the Spring, (in May for Ex- 
ample) to ſet our Colly- Howers where they may 
not have too much Sun. I have known ſome do 
very well between Ariichoak Plants, and in ſuch- 
like Places; and then it muſt alſo be obſerved 
that they have Water enough, for they are great 
Lovers of it. When the Bloſſoms begin to ap- 
| pear, break ſome of the great Leaves and lay over 

them, to keep the Flowers from Rain, and the 
ſcorching Heat of the Sn, which would make 
them turn yellow. 

In March and April take care to ſhelter them 
from the Winds, which are very apt to damage 
them, and ſometimes blow them up by the Roots. 
| would adviſe, that if you have a good kind of 
Colly-Hower that bloſſoms early, and has large and 
cloſe Flowers, to let ſome of the forward Plants 
ſtand for Seed, carefully tying them to Stakes, 
that the Winds may not inju's them. When the 
Seed-Veſſels are full grown, and the Seeds within 
lem are perfected, cut off the whole Stalk, * 
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elſe, if the Seaſon happens to be dry, male 
Holes in the Ground like Baſons, about three Fog 
a- part, and water them well immediately before 
you plant the Colly-Flowers in them, which will 
contribute to keep the Plants freſh and green, til 
their Roots begin to ſhoot ; by this means, ang 
frequent Waterings when the Seaſon is dry, ye 
may expect large Flowers in Autumn, but eſpec 
ally if the A. 9s between the Plants are floated 
with Water, which will nouriſh them much more 
than common Watering. Some of this Plantation 
will not offer to flower till after Michaelmas, and 
then ſuch Plants muſt- be taken up with the Earth 
at their Roots, and ſet together (upright) in a 
Green-Houſe, or ſome other fach like Place, where 
the Bloſſoms will enlarge themſelves, and be fit for 
Uſe in the Winter: So likewiſe if we have any 
Artichoaks at that time fit to cut, take them with 
all their Stalk, and ſet them in Sand in the ſame 
Place, which will preſerve them good a long 
time. | 

But we muſt take a very different Method to 
have Colly-Flowers in the Summer : About the 20th 
of Fuly, or firſt Week in Auguſt at fartheſt, we 
muſt ſow the Szeds upon ſome decayed Hot-Bed, 
and tranſplant them about three Inches Diſtance, 
as ſoon as they have made their firſt Leaf, upon 
ſome other well prepared Bed. The Middle of 
September draw out every other Plant from that 
Plantation, and ſet them four or five Inches 
a-part, either under a South-Wall, to ſtand there 
till Spring, when they are to be planted out for 
Flowering,. or elſe ſet them in the Places where 
they are to bloſſom, and cover them with Gl 
Bells in the Severity of the inter; and this laſt 
Method 1 think to be the beſt, becauſe they vil 
be well rooted in the Spring, and conſequently 
be better able to make large Bloſſoms than 2 
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that are planted in the Spring, and have the Dif- 
fculty of making new Roots when the others are 
growing. | 

Thoſe Colly-Flowers that are planted out at 
Michazhmas will flower about three Weeks ſooner 
than thoſe that are planted in the Spring; how- 
ever, it is neceſſary to make Plantations in both 
S-afons, that they may not all bloſſom at one 
time, but gradually ſucceed one another. An un- 
derſtanding Gardener will alſo make his Spring 
Plantation of Colly- Mowers at ſeveral times, al- 
lowing three Weeks or a Month between each; 
and by that means, (although all the Plants were 
raiſed at one time) the checking them at diffe- 
rent Periods of Growth, will make them bloſſom 
earlier or later by two or three Months. 

It is a Rule which ought to be obſerved, when 
we plant late in the Spring, (in May for Ex- 
ample) to ſet our Colly-Flowers where they may 
not have too much Sun. I have known ſome do 
very well between Artichoak Plants, and in ſuch- 
like Places; and then it muſt alſo be obſerved 
that they have Water enough, for they are great 
Lovers of it. When the Bloſſoms begin to ap- 
pear, break ſome of the great Leaves and lay over 
them, to keep the Flowers from Rain, and the 
ſcorching Heat of the Sin, which would make 
them turn yellow. 

In March and April take care to ſhelter them 
from the Winds, which are very apt to damage 
them, and ſometimes blow them up by the Roots. 
| would adviſe, that if you have a good kind of 
Cly-Hower that bloſſoms early, and has large and 
cole Flowers, to let ſome of the forward Plants 
ſtand for Seed, carefully tying them to Stakes, 
that the Winds may not injure them. When the 
Seed-Veſſels are full grown, and the Seeds within 
"nem are perfected, cut off the whole Stalk, * 
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let it dry in the Houſe before it be thraſhed out; 
for it is not neceſſary to leave the Seed upon the 
Plants till the Pods are dry, leſt they open and ſhed. 


| SECT. IV. 
Of CABBAGES, and their Rind. 


E have ſeveral kinds of Cabbages, the large 

White Cabbage, of which the Gardeners at 
Batterſea, in Surrey, have a kind that comes very 
early, and is the beſt for Summer Uſe : If it be 
ſown in July, and ſtands the Winter, I have known 
ſome of them ripen in May; or elſe, if we are 
minded to have of them ripe in the Winter, ſow 
them in March, and plant them out in 7uly, at two 
Foot Diſtance, watering the Ground well before 
planting, if the Weather be dry. In the fame 
manner alſo muſt be ſown and planted the Savy- 
Cabbages, or Savoys (as they are called) for Winter 
uſe, for they are not good till the Froſts have 
pinched them. Theſe and all other kinds of Cab- 
bages will put forth Sprouts from the Stalks, that 
towards the Spring are even preferable to the 
Cabbages themſelves, and will continue fo to do 
till the Middle of April, about which time Greens 
of this kind are very ſcarce, and therefore young 


Cabbage-Plants and Cole-worts, that were ſown in 


July or Auguſt, are then the only Greens, except 
Shi nage, that we have recourſe to. 

When we have a right ſort of Cabbage to our 
Mind, we may plant it for Seed in the following 
manner: In January make choice of the dryeſt 
Part of the Garden; and having ſtripped ſome 
full-grown Cabbages of their looſe Leaves, plant 
them ſo deep in the Ground, that none of the Stalk 
appear above it, and then make up a Bank of Earth 
round about the Cabbage itſelf, ſo that none of - 
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be ſeen but the Top, from whence the Flower- 
tems will begin to break in March or April, and 
then muſt be ſtaked up as the Colly- Flowers, The 
gerd, when it is full grown, muſt be gather'd, and 
order'd like that of the Colly- Flower, | 


CHAP; v. 


of th LEGUMES or PULSE, fach 
«BEANS, PEASE, KIDNEY- 
BEANS, &c. g 


UCH as deſign to propagate Beans or Peaſe, 

muſt have a large Parcel of Ground; for tis 
not a ſmall Quantity will ſuffice. to furniſh a very 
moderate Proportion of them; more eſpecially, be- 
cauſe they ſhould be ſown at different Seaſons : 
That from the Time they firſt come in, to the 
Beginning of Vinter, we may always have a freſh 
Supply of young ones, as the former Crops de- 
cay, 


en -L 
Of BEANS. 


HE Bean has many Varieties z two Kinds 
1 of which I ſhall only make mention of, 
dz. the Spaniſh Bean for an early Crop, and the 
broad Windſor Bean for the Summer: The firſt of 
theſe are commonly put into the Ground in No- 
vember or December, about five Inches _ in 
Ome 
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ſome well-expoſed Place, commonly in a ſingle 
Line under a South Wall or. Hedge, to ſhelter 
them from the ſharp Winds of the Winter; but 
I rather make choice of a Hedge than a Wall 
for this Reaſon, that when the Beans are aboye 
Ground, and the Froſt takes them, the Wall wil 
when it is ſomewhat warm'd by the Sun, thay 
them and the Ground where they ſtand, til 
Night comes on, and then they freeze again ; and 
ſo if the Froſt laſts any time, they are continu- 
ally harraſs'd in this manner, Night and Day, 
* till they are deſtroy'd. But on the contrary, a 
Hedge ſhelters them from the ſharp Winds; 
and not reflecting any Heat upon them in the 
Day, as a Wall will do, the Plants remain in the 
ſame frozen State, till a general Tha releaſes 
them, without undergoing fuch violent Fits of 
Alteration, which muſt certainly impair their 
Parts. 

If we have double Lines of theſe forward 
Beans, let not the Rows be nearer together than 
two Foot, for elſe they would ſmother each other 
when they come to grow up; and then, by run- 
ning too much into Stalk, would produce but 
few Bloſſoms and leſs Fruit, It muſt be obſerved 
likewife, that if they have ſhot any conſiderable 
Length before the ſevere Fro/ts begin, they muſt 
be earth'd up within a little of their Tops; and 
in the Time of their Bloſſoms, cut off the Top of 
every Bean-ſtalk, to make them ſet their Fruit 
the better. 

About February, we may ſet a ſecond Parcel of 
Ground with Spani/5 Beans, to come in after the 
former; and in March, plant ſome Windſor beans 
for the firſt time, for they are tender, and can- 
not bear the Froſts. I have experienced, that if 
we ſet the Rows about a Foot afunder, ſuffering 


them to grow till they are about five or fix 
Inches 
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ich, and then cut down every other Line 
. or three Inches of the Ground, we 
ſhall then have a, double Crop of Beans from the 
fame Sowing, one coming in about Zuly ; and that 
which was cut down, ſpringing afterwards afreſh 
from the Roots, will have Beans about Auguſt or 
September. Tis therefore I would adviſe, that if 
it ſhould happen that two Crops of Beans, ſown 
at different Seaſons, ſhould by accident tend to 
bloſſom at the ſame time, as they often do, cut 
down one of them to have a late Crop. 

'Tis alſo neceſſary to ſet Beans in April and May 
in moiſt Places, and then they muſt be allow'd 
a greater Diſtance between each other, than thoſe 
that were planted forwarder in the Spring; but 
above all, keep them clear of Weeds ; and I think 
it would be good Huſbandry to water them about 
the time of their Bloſſom, if the Seaſon be dry. 
I have known likewiſe Beans planted in June, that 
have yielded a very good Crop late in the Au- 


tumn. 


Beans love a ſtiff Soil, without any Manure: 
When their Seeds are full grown, the Plants may 
be pull d up by the Roots, and ſet to dry in ſome 
well-expoſed Place, and then threfh'd out for Uſe. 


SECT. Il. 
Of PEASE. 


HE Kinds of Peaſe which I ſhall mention, 
are the Hotſpurs, ſor Winter Sawing ; the 
Dwarfs, and the Roxcival, or Dutch Admiral, to 
be ſown in the Spring: Theſe Sorts may well 
enough ſuffice for any Garden, without enumera- 
ung at leaſt fifty other Kinds that I have heard 


of; which perhaps are ſo near a-kin to theſe, that 


the Difference can hardly be diſtinguiſh'd but in 
| the 
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the Names only. I have often wonder'd at the In. 
diſcretion of ſome People, who take delight in 
giving cramp Names to Plants, and make it their 
buſineſs to multiply Species without reaſon. 
as if a Fruit would be the better for a Name tha 
could not be underſtood ; or that the Works of Na. 
ture were not already numerous enough for us to 
contemplate: But to ſay no more of that vain 
Humour, which too many are ſubje& to, | 
ſhall proceed to lay down what I have obſerved te- 
lating to the Culture of Peaſe in a Garden. 

It is not one of the leaſt Perfections of a good 
Gardener, if he has Ground enough to provide 
ſo many Crops of Peaſe every Year, as may {ur. 
niſh a Table throughout the whole Summer. A. 
bout November or December is ſoon enough to ſow 
the firſt Crop; for if they were put into the 
Ground ſooner than thoſe Months, they would be 
endanger'd by the Froſts. Some of the He!ſpurs 
are the moſt proper for that Seaſon, to be ſown in 
Drills, each Drill about two Foot from the other, 
the Lines running from North to South. When 
they have ſhot about ſix Inches high, earth them 
up about four Inches on both Sides of the Lines, 
raiſing a little Bank on the Eaſt Sides of them, 
to detend them from the Blaſts which accompany 
the Eaſt Winds. | 

In February, a ſecond Crop of the ſame kind of 
Pea ſhould be ſown ; and in March, we may put in 
a third of the ſame Sort. About the Beginning of 
April, ſome Ground may be prepared for fow- 
ing ſome of the. Dwarf-Peaſe, eſpecially the very 
ſhort Kind, which ſeldom riſes higher than half 
a Foot, or covers more Ground than fix or ſeven 
Inches ſquare ; and notwithſtanding the Smallnels 
of this Plant, it will yield near as many Peaſe as 


one of the largeſt Kinds, and thoſe not _ 
| 
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to any in their Taſte : Theſe Peaſe. ſhould be ſer 
fur or five Inches a- part, in Lines about eighteen 
Inches diſtant from one another, if they are de- 
fign'd for Table-uſe ; or if they are planted for 
Seed, the Lines need not be above a Foot a- 
part 3 for then there will be no occaſion to go 
between them, till they are ripe enough to be pulPd 


l dd finall Sort, there is sche kind of 
Dwarf-Pea, which riſes about a Foot high, a very 
good Bearer, and well-taſted : This Sort may be 
ſown thicker than the former, becauſe they carry 
their Vines more upright 3 but the Lines ſhould 
be two Foot a-part. In April theſe may be ſown, 
and in May or June, as well as the former, to 
have a conſtant Supply of young Peaſe follow- 
ing one another : The ſmalleſt Sort I have ſown 
in Edgings, and have gather'd great quantities 
from them; and I think them much the beſt for 
Hot-Beds, if we covet Peaſe in the Winter, as they 
take up but little room, and afford a conſiderable 
Crop. I am aſſured, one Bed of them will yield 
as many Peaſe as three Beds of the ſame ſize ſown 
with the common Sorts : For this end ſow them 
upon a gentle Hot-Bed, the firſt Week in Septem- 
ber, about five Inches a-part. 

The End of April, or Beginning of May is a 
right Seaſon for ſowing the Roncival or Egg-Pea, 
which is alſo called the Dutzch- Admiral : This is the 
moſt rampant of all the Pea Kind, therefore re- 
quires more room than the others : Sow them a- 
bout two or three Inches a-part, in Lines, planting 
two Rows within eighteen Inches of one another, 
and then leave a Space of four Foot for an Alley to 
paſs through when they are fit to be gather'd. 
Having allow'd this Paſſage, plant two Lines 
more, eighteen Inches a-part, and ſo continue to 
| do, 
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do, allowing the Breadth of four Foot for exch 
Alley, till the whole Piece is ſown. When they 
are grown about ſix Inches high, earth them up 
like the others, and ſet two Rows of Sticks c. 
Boughs about ſeven Foot high, to each double 
Line of Peaſe, for them to run up, and they will 
bear plentifully ; which they never will do if they 
are ſet too cloſe together, or are not ſtaked up, 


SECT. II. 


Of the KIDNEY-BEAN, o- 
FRENCH-BEAN. 


E have two Sorts of Kidney-Beans common 

in our Gardens ; the one which bears early 
near the Root, without running high, call'd the 
Batterſea-Bean, and another Kind which is more 
rampant, growing near fix Foot high, if it i; 
ſtaked up. Beſides theſe, I have ſeen above fifty 
other Sorts that have been brought from foreign 
Parts, but feldom produce any quantity of Fruit 
in our Climate. 

We ſow Kidney-Beans the firſt Week in April, 
in a light, freſh Soil, making Drills from North to 
South, laying the Beans in them about four Inches 
a- part, and covering them with Earth, raiſed in a 
Ridge to keep the Wet from them ; for if the 
Ground be over-moiſt, it rots them. 

The Lines of the Batterſea- Bean ſhould be two 
Foot a- part, and the other Kind ſhould be ſown 
after the ſame manner as I have preſcribed for 
the Roncival Pea, i. e. in double Rows, and Al- 
leys between them two Foot and a half wide. 

The Batterſea Kind need not be ſtaked ; but 
the others will not bear well without _ ry 
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ſtaked. From the firſt Sowing in April, we may 
once every three Weeks, till the middle of July, 
continue to ſow freſh Parcels of Ground with K:d- 
ney-Beans to ſucceed one another till the Winter 
comes in. 6 | 
We muſt. obſerve, that when the Ground is 
very dry, as in June or July, and the. Weather 
likely to be hot, we muſt water the Drills as ſoon 
as we have opened them, before we put in the 
Seed, which will contribute to make them ſprout ; 
but we muſt avoid watering them after they are 
ſown, leſt we rot them. . 

Out of Curioſity I have known ſome of the 
Batterſea Kind of Kidney-Beans ſown in Hot-Beds 
five Inches apart about the firft Week in Septem- 


ber, and they have had Beans fit to gather about 


January; but theſe, as well as other Plants of this 
nature, when they are forced, muſt have all the 
Air that can poſſibly be allow'd them, or the 
Plants will be apt to decay. | 

The Wing-Pea, when it is very young, is by 
ſome dreſs d and eaten like Kidney-Beans, but in 
my Opinion is not near fo good ; the Bloſſoms in- 
deed are of a beautiful Colour , and make a good 
Show in a Garden, if they are ſet in Edgings : It 
grows in any Soil without difficulty, if we put in 
the Seeds in April. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI 
Of SALLE T5, their Culture. 


s the different Humours of Mankind wil 

not allow me to preſcribe any certain Mix- 
ture of Herbs as the moſt pleaſant to the Palate, ſo 
I ſhall content myſelf with giving my Reader on- 
ly ſome general Hint relating to the ſeveral Sorts 
of common Sallet Herbs, and leave every one to 
pleaſe himſelf in the Mixture of them. 

I would have the Reliſh of the ſeveral Herbs con- 
ſider'd ; as for example, which are moſt hot and 
biting, as Crefſes, Muſtard, Cellery, Taragm, 
Chervil, &c. and the more cool and inſipid to the 
Taſte, as Turneps, Rape, Spinage, Corn-Sallt, 
Lettuce, Purſlane, and ſuch-like : By this Know. 
ledge a Gardener, when he compoſes a Sallet, may 
ſo judiciouſly mix his Herbs, that the too ſtrong 
Taſte of one Kind will not over-power all the 
reſt, and diſcreetly make uſe of the inſipid Sorts 
to qualify the Pungency and Heat of the others, 
as the Seaſon of the Year is more hot or cold; 
ſo that every Sallet we eat may not only be a- 
greeable to the Taſte, but alſo a ſort of Phyſick to 
the Body. 

I think where Seeds are uſed medicinally, one 
might raiſe young Sallets of them to be eaten with 
the common ſmall Herbs, and have the ſame Effect 
as the Seeds themſelves ; but I ſhall now proceed to 
the Method of raiſing them. 


SECT. 
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8 E T. L 
SMALL HERBS. 


HAT the Gardeners call Small Herbs in 
Sallets, are ſuch as ſhould be always cut 
while they are in the Seed. leaf; ſuch are Creſſes 
Muſtard, Radiſh, Turnep, Rape, Spinage, an 
Lattice z all theſe are commonly known to Gar- 
d:ners, and are generally raiſed by them, from 
the Seeds ſown in Drills or Lines, about a Yard 
in Length, in ſuch an Expoſure, as the Seaſon of 
the Year requires; that is, from Mid-Februgry, 
to the End of March, under Glaſſes and Frames; 
and from that Time, to the Middle of May, upon 
natural Beds of Earth, warmly expoſed ;z and af- 
terwards, as Jong as the Summer Heats remain, 
in more ſhady Places. About the Middle of Sep- 
tember and October, make your Sallet-Beds, as 
[ have adviſed in February and March; and then, 
as froſty Weather begins to come in, prepare mo- 
derate hot Beds to ſow your Sallets upon, to be 
continued during the Winter Months; theſe ſhould 
have as much Air as poſſible, as well to give them 
Colour, as to help their Taſte. It ſometimes 
happens, when the Froſt is very violent, that the 
Small Herbs are frozen, notwithſtanding the 
greateſt Care, but I am told, That putting them 
into Spring-water for Two Hours before they are 
uſed, will recover them. I likewiſe find it is the 
beſt Way to draw the Small Herbs up by the Roots, 
from the Hot-Beds ; for if the Roots are left in 
the Earth, when you ſow a ſecond Crop of Sal- 
laing upon the ſame Bed, it will not proſper, 
Allo it ſhould be obſerved, in ſowing the ſecond 
Crop, that Seeds of the ſame Kind, ſhould not be 
own in the ſame Place, but eaſe the Ground wich 
Part IV, 7 varying 
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varying its Burden, putting the Seeds of hot He; 
where the cool ones grew before; and this ougb. 
always to be obſerved in the Culture of every Plan 
that we do not place them immediately upon tha 
Spot where the ſame Kinds have juſt been growing, 
The moſt ſkilful Farmers and Gardeners, obſery: 
- this Rule with that Exactneſs, that it ſeems as if 
one Kind of Plant meliorated and prepared the 
Ground for the Reception of another. 

For the greater Perfection of our Vinter- Gal. 
leis, it would be well to ſow ſome Lines of Ca 
in the natural Ground, about the Middle of 4. 
gut; for they will reſiſt the Froſts of the Winter, 
and help greatly to enrich our Hot-Bed Salli 
with the high Taſte they acquire, by being ex. 
poſed in the open Air. Likewiſe at the ſame 
Time, ſow a Bed of Chervil for Winter Uſe, 2 
well to mix among our Sallet-Herbs, as to put in 


Soops, Cc. 


SECT. IL 
Of Sellery and Endive, 


UR Vinter Sallets are likewiſe greatly in- 
proved by blanch'd Sellery, which is an hot 
Herb, of a very rich Flavour; it is raiſed from 
Seed ſown in March and April, in light Earth, in 
ſome well-expoſed Part of the Garden, and plant 
ed out about Six Weeks after it is come up, in 
Beds, allowing Four Inches Diſtance between the 
Plants; they may there remain till the Middle of 
June, at which Time, ſome of the firſt Sowing 
will be fit to plant in Trenches for blanching 
The Trenches muſt be cut by a Line, Eight oc 
Ten Inches wide, and about the ſame Depth, and 
as ſoon as they are made, put in your Plants, af 
ter having prun'd off the Tops and Roots of 3 : 
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They muſt not ſtand nearer together than Five 
Inches, if they are ſtrong; and as they grow 
large, earth them up within Four or Five Inches 
of their Tops, and ſo continue to do at ſeveral 
Times, *till they are fit for Uſe. It is neceſſary 
to make Three or Four different Plantations of 
Szllery at ſeveral Times, one to come later than 
the other; and we may note, That theſe. Plants 
will not be White 'till Six Weeks after they are 
earthed up; they love a light, rich Soil. 

Endive, when it is blanched, is much - uſed 
about London in Winter Sallets; though, in my 
Opinion, it is a Plant hardly worth our Trouble, 
as it has neither Taſte nor Flavour: It loves a 
light rich Soil, and ſhould be ſown about the lat- 
ter End of April, leſt it run to Seed, as it is apt 
to do, if it is ſown too early in the Spring. 
When it has been come up about Six Weeks, 
plant it in Beds as I have directed for the Sellery, 
and about the Middle of Fuly, plant it in Rows, 
about Six Inches a- part; and as ſoon as it is well 
grown, tie up ſome of it to whiten ; and every 
e as long as it laſts, tie up freſh Parcels 
of it. 


SECT II. 
Of the Cabbage Lettice, 


W E have great Varieties of Lettice, many 
Y of which have been more eſteemed for 
their Rarity, than for their Goodneſs ; but of all 
that J have yet tried, I find none to exceed the 
good Qualities in the Roman Lettice, the Dutch 
Brown Lettice, and the Imperial and Sileſia Kinds; 
all which Sorts cabbage extremely well, and are 


well taſted. 
X 2 The 
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The Brown Dutch Lettice, if it be ſown about 
the Middle of Auguf, will be fit to tranſplant in 
September, to ſtand the Winter, either for cabag. 
ing early in the Spring, or to be cut for Winter 
Sallet; it loves a rich light Soil, and warm Ex- 
poſure, as do all of this Tribe, eſpecially if they 
are ſown towards the Autumn, The Imperial 
and Sileſia Lettices, if they be ſown about the 
ſame Time with the former, and planted out in 
warm Places, will be very large, and be fit tocut 
very early in the Spring; but the Roman Letlice 
I have not known to bear the Froſts. 

In March are commonly ſown all theſe Kinds 
in the open Ground among other Crops, as I 
have already hinted elſewhere : And that there 
may not want a conſtant Supply of them, foy 
fome every Month, from March, till you put in 
the Vinter Crop, and plant them out in Beds about 
Five Inches a-part, Three Weeks after they come 
up; for tranſplanting them contributes to make 
them cabbage. 

Such as produce large Cabbages early in the 
Spring, may be ſuffered to ſtand for Seed, and 
ſhould be ſtak' d up, left the winds annoy them; 
but the Imperial Kind will hardly run to Seed if 
the Crown of its Cabbage be cut crofs-ways, and 
carefully open'd, to give Way for the Flower: ſten 
to ſhoot ; and then likewiſe the Plant will be in 
Danger of rotting, if it ſhould rain, therefore fix 
a Glaſs Bell over it. The Seeds will be fit to ga. 
ther as ſoon as they begin to ſhew their Down, and 
then pull up the Plants, and ſet them to dry in 
Green houſe, till you find the Seed is fit to be thraſh- 
ed out. 

It is obſervable, That though the Plants ve 
fave the Seeds from were of extraordinary 
Kinds, yet thoſe Seeds will degenerate from the 
Mother Plant, if they are cultivated in the fame 
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where they were ſaved: Therefore, if you 
can poſſibly meet with an honeſt Correſpondent, 
who gathers yearly the Seeds of ſuch Plants as 
on have occaſion for, change with him every 
Tear, and you will both find your Advantage by 


ſo doing. 


SECT. 1%, 


Of Burnet, Corn-ſallet, Purſlane, Sorrel, Spi- 
nage, and Taragon. 


HE Contents of this Section, will be of the 
Culture of certain Herbs, which are often 


uſed in Sallets, and ſerve as Additionals to thoſe 
| have before mentioned. Burnet is a cool Herb, 


a perennial Plant, whoſe tender Leaves being 


mixed with other Sallet- Herbs in the Winter, give 
us the agreeable Flavour of Cucumbers. It is pro- 
pagated by Seeds ſown in March, and may like- 
vile be encreaſed at that Time by-parting the 
Roots. 

. Corn-Sallet is raiſed from Seeds ſown any Time 
of the Year, and makes a very good Sallet Fur- 
niture in the Winter. 

Purſiane is an infipid Herb to the Taſte, but 
very cooling, and is admired by ſome People in 
Summer Sallets: We have Two Sorts of it, the 
Golden Purſlane, and the Green Sort, which are 
both raiſed from Seeds ſown in ſome warm Place 
in April; or may be ſown earlier, if they have the 
Help of Glaſſes. 

Sorrel is alſo uſed in Sallets eſpecially in the 
Spring; the young Leaves are very agreeable; it 
Is raiſed from Seeds ſown in March, commonly in 
Rows or Drills, 

Sinage J have already mentioned to be one of 


the neceflary Ingredients in raw Sallets, to be 


cut 
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cut in the Ear-leaf; but it is of far greater Uſe 
for boil'd Sallet in Winter and the Spring. The 
Beginning of Auguſt, it ſhould be ſown in ſome 
Place well expoſed to the Sun, that the Leaves 
may be large enough to cut for boiling in the 
Winter; and in March, April, and May, we muſt 
not fail to ſow ſeveral Parcels of Ground with it 
at difterent Times, about a Fortnight diſtant from 
one another, to ſupply the Table conſtantly, ill 
other Greens are plenty; for in the Spring one 
Crop will hardly laſt good longer than a Fortnight, 
without running up to Seed, We have Two Kinds 
of jt. The prickly Sort, and the Round Spinage, 
_—_ in the Shape of their Seeds, according to 
their Names; but I find no Difference in their 
Taſte when they are boiled. | 

Taragon, of all other Herbs, ſhould not be 
wanting in a Sallet, as it is a Cordial Herb, tho 
the Taſte of it may not perhaps be ſo grateful to 
the Palate at firſt, as the common Herbs: For 
my own Part, I think it pleaſant, if there 1s not 
too much of it; a few Leaves, or Three or Four 
of the tender Tops, are enough to give a Sallet an 
agreeable Reliſn. This Plant loves a warm Ex- 
poſure, and is propagated from Slips taken from 
the Root, and planted in March. 

In the Spring, Dandelion blanch'd, which may 
be gathered almoſt in every plough'd Field, 1s an 
excellent Sallzt, being mixed with other Herbs. 
Some likewiſe gather Violet Flowers, Cowſlips, and 
the Bloſſoms of Burrage, as Part of their Sallet Fur- 
niture, and in the Summer the Flowers of the Na- 


ſturtium Indicum. In ſhort, whoever is once ac- 


quainted with the different Flavours of the ſeveral 
_ Herbs I have named in this Chapter, may eaſily 
pleaſe himſelf with a Sallet, 
N. B. Whatever Seeds are ſaved or gathered, 
maſt be well dry'd and ripen'd before they g 
| | ky . thr 
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1] out; and then, after cleaning them, muſt 
— to the Air and Sun for a Week at 
leaſt before they are laid up, otherwiſe they will 


mold and rot. / 
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CHAP, "VIE 
of POT-HERBS, and ſuch as are com- 
monly uſed for Diſtilling. 


HAT I may not omit any thing that 
59 is proper to be done in the Aitchen-Gar- 

24 den, I propoſe to treat of ſuch Plants 
and Herbs in this Chapter as are com- 
monly uſed for Diſtilling, and are ſome- 


times dry'd for the Uſe of the Kitchen; and, firſt, 


ſuch as are Aromaticks, 

Roſemary and Lavender are both durable Plants 
and Ever-greens; they love a light ſandy Soll, 
and are both raiſed from Slips glanted in April; 
quickly taking Root if they are Shoots of the laſt 
Year, but will not grow if they are older: They 
are apt to ſuffer by the Froſt, eſpecially if they 
have too much wet, and therefore ſhould be 
planted chiefly in the dryeſt Parts of the Garden, 
where they may be the moſt expos'd to the Sun. 
Lavender makes a fine Edging in large Walks, if 
it be often clipp'd; but for the ſake of its Mowers, 
which are often uſed, we muſt have a Plantation 
of it a-partz for were the Edging Plants ſuffered 
to flower, their Beauty would be ſpoiled, 

Thyme and Hyſſop are either raiſed from Seeds 
ſown in March or April, or propagated from Slips 
planted in thoſe Months: We have many Sorts of 
Thyme of various Scents and Uſes ; the Pot Thyme, 

X 4 Lemon 
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Lemon Thyme, and a Sort with variegated Leave, 
are moſt commonly ay ogra and make 
Edgings that wi even or eight Years: 
— ek the Maſtick 7. whe, and 90 
Marum Syriacum, or Cat Thyme, are cultivated in 
many Gardens for the Sake of their refreſhing 
Odour ; but the latter, if it is in ſmall Quantities, 
muſt be carefully defended from the Cats, who 
love to eat it, and are jntoxicated with it; but 
obſerve, where it is in Abundance, the Cats never 
diſturb it. Thefe two laſt Kinds ſhould be plantel 
in the warmeſt Parts of the Garden, the others will 
grow any where. 

Sage has many Varieties, but we propagate 
only three Sorts of it, viz. The Red Sage, the Tra, 
Sage, or Sage of Virtue, and the Wormwood Sage; 
theſe Kinds are raiſed from Slips taken from the 
Roots about the beginning of April, and planted 
a Foot a- part in light Earth. The Sage of Virtue 
ſhould be cut for drying when it 1s full of young 
Shoots, for thoſe only are fit to make Tea of; 
they ſhould be gather'd in a dry Day, about Noon, 
and laid to drys in the Shade to be preſerv'd for 
Uſe. I have been often told, that the Formwoud 
Sage is preferable to the former, affording a plea- 
ſanter Liquor, and more grateful to the Sto- 
e 


We ſeldom meet with more than two Sorts of 


Rue in our Enpliſh Gardens, and their Difference 
only conſiſts in the Colours of the Leaves; the 
one being variegated with Cream Colour, and the 
other of a plain Green; This Plant delights in 
ſhady Places, and is eaſy multiply*d by Slips ſet m 
April in a light Soil. In Times of Peſtilence this 
Plant has been much in Requeſt, on a Belief that it 

prevents Infection. . : 
Mint, or Memth and Baum, fhould neither of 
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ted by parting their Roots any Time in 
the Spring, and will grow any where. Mint in- 
deed is more generally cultivated than the other, 
a3 it is of itſelf a pleaſant Sailet, and good in Soops, 
and ſome Sauces, beſides its extraordinary Uſe in 
Diftilling : When it is about a Foot high, it ſhould 
be eut to dry in Bunches for * inter Uſe ; obſerv- 
ing this, as a general Rule, To cut every Herb 
delign'd for drying, in a dry Day, and then to 
dry them in the Shade. | 
Some Gardeners think it worth their while to 
plant ſome large Roots of Mint in the Corners 
of their Hot-Beds about November, that they may 
have young Shoots of it to mix among their Min- 
ter Sallets. | | 
Tanſie is increas'd by parting the Roots in the 
Spring, and is a Plant fo valuable, that it muſt 
not be wanting ; ſome of it ſhould always be kept 
dry in the Winter, eſpecially for the Uſe of thoſe 
who are afflicted with the Gout in their Stomach : 
It is of that ſovereign Efficacy in that Caſe, as I 
have found by Experience, that I think I ſhould 
de guiity of ill Nature, if I was to paſs by this 
Opportunity of making known the Method of 
uſing it. Boil half a Handful of this Herb in half 
a Pint of ſtrong White Wine, and drinking this 
Decoction as hot as poſſible, I have always found 
it to remove the Pain in leſs than a Quarter of an 
. | 
Wormwood is either raiſed from Seeds or Slips 
_ in March; it will grow in any Soil, and 
apt to over-run the Ground, if it be eaten by 
Hogs when the Seeds are ripe, which pafling 
through their Bodies, germinate, and come up 
very quickly. | | | 
Penny-royal and Cammomile are uſeful Herbs, 
and very well deferve a Place in the Garden; they 
delight in moiſt ſhady Places, and proſper gr” — 
a FIRE”. & 
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a ſtiff Soil; they are both propagated from $i; 
planted in March or April. „ 728 
We have two Kinds of Marjoram common! 
propagated in Gardens ; one Sort called the Winter 
Sweet- Marjoram, which will reſiſt our Froſts, and 
remain good two or three Years, without renewing, 
and the other is ſown annually upon the Hot-Bed 
in March, not being able to defend itſelf from 
the Violence of our Winters: The firſt Kind i; 
increaſed by planting the Slips about March or 
April in moiſt Places, but has not that agreeable 
Scent which we find in the other ; therefore ſome 
of the laſt Sort ſhould be dryed every Year when 
it is grown pretty large. 


Carduus is raiſed from Seeds ſown either in the 


Middle of Auguſt, or in March; but I commend 
the Autumn Plants before thoſe raiſed in the 
Spring, as they are much larger, and more vigo- 
rous than the others, and, beſides, have a much 
better Seaſon to dry in. 

Angelica is raiſed from Seeds ſown in March 
in a moiſt rich Ground; it is a Plant that laſts good 
for ſeveral Years without renewing, and is of great 
Uſe, | 

Dragons ought alſo to be found in our Garden, 
as well for the Beauty of the Flowers, as the Uſe 
made of the whole Plant in many Caſes ; it is mul- 
tiply'd by tranſplanting the Suckers taken from 
about the Root in March : This Plant loves a freſh 
natural Soil and Shade. | | 

Fennel and Dill are both propagated alike tro 
Seeds ſown in the Spring; they are uſeful Herts, 
and ſhould not be wanting in a Garden; the firſt, 


having its tender Stalks blanch'd like Sellery, makes 


a very good Sallet. 
Parſley and Clary are alſo very uſeful Furnitures 
of a Kitchen Garden; they are both cultivated 


with great Facility, and raiſed from Seeds _ 
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ould be ſown in the Month of March, and re- 


ear. | | 
Aue (I think) mentioned every Plant 
that is required to grow in a Kitchen Garden, and 
would adviſe, That the ſeveral Kinds I have 


created of in this Chapter, be planted in ſome 


Place near the Houſe, for the Conveniency of 


githering them with little Trouble when they are 
wanted. 
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CHAP. VIII. | 
% ENGINES for raiſing of WATER, 


with ſome Obſervations and Experiments 


for the meliorating of Water for the Uſe of 


Gardeners, 


s it is impoſſible to have either a fine 


or profitable Garden without the Com- 


mand of good Water, I am perſuaded 
this Chapter will not be unacceptable 
do ſuch Gentlemen as have their Gar- 
den unfortunately ſituated remote from it; but 
eſpecially if by the Aſſiſtance of ſome Engines, 
which I ſhall here mention, they may be taught how 
to bring it, with little Trouble, to their Houſes ar 
Cardens, although they have their Station upon the 
Tops of Hills, or other Places remote from Water. 
Firſt, Suppoſing the Situation of the Houſe or 
Garden to be a conſiderable Height above. any 
Pond, River or Spring, and that it has, at pre- 
ſent, no other Conveniency of Mater than what is 
brought continually by Men or Horſes to it : In 
this Caſe, the wonderful Invention of the late 


M, 
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Mr. Savory, F. R. S. for raiſing Water by Br, 
will not only ſupply the Defect, by flinging up | 
as much Water as may be deſired, but may be 
maintained with little Trouble, and very ſmall 
Expence. It is now ſeveral Years ſince Mr. $4. 
vory ſet up one of them for that curious Gente. 
man, Mr. Balle, at Cambden-Houſe, which has 
ſucceeded ſo well, that there has not been any 
Want of Water ſince it has been built; and with 
the Improvements which I have ſince made to it, 
I am apt to believe will be leſs ſubject to be out 
of Order, than any Engine whatever. 

For the Satisfaction of the Curious, I have 
given a Deſign of it, Fig. I. of the ſecond Plate, 
agreeable to that at Cambden-Houſe, which is, l 
think, the trueſt porportioned of any about Lu. 
don: The ſeveral Parts of it, and the Manner 
of Working it, I ſhall explain as follows, 


A The Fire; 

B The Boiler; a Copper Veſſel of a ſpherical 
Figure, in which Water is boiled and eva- 
porated into Stream, which paſſes through 

C the Regulator, which opens, to let it into 

D The Steam-Pipe (of Copper) through which it 
deſcends to | 

E The Receiver, which is a Veſſel of Copper, 

ttlat at firſt ſetting at Work is full of Ai, 
which the Steam will diſcharge through 

F The Engine-Tree, and up the Clack at 

K (The Plug of the ſaid Clack, to come at and 

repair the ſame, if need be) and ſo the Ar 
goes up 

L The Force Pipe. — After E is void of Air; 

V hich is to be found by its being hot all over 
then ſtop the Steam at C, and throw a little 
cold Water on E, and the ſucking Clack wil 
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ich is the Plug of the ſaid Clack) and fill 
aid * which will aſcend through 


The Sucking-Pipe, from 
: The Pond, Well, or River. 


This being done, proceed to raiſe your Vater, 


"Ref, Turn C to let the Steam paſs from the 
Boiler into E, and it will force the Water therein 
thro! F by Kup L, which Vater cannot deſcend, 
becauſe of the Clack at I, When E is thus 
emptied, which may eaſily be perceived. by its 
being hot as before, turn C, and confine your 
Steam in B; then open the Cock M, which will 
let a little cold Water into E, and that by con- 
denſing the Steam in E, will cauſe the Water 
immediately to aſcend from H, and repleniſh E. 

Then turn C to let the Steam into E, and it will 
force the Water out of it up L into a Cifters O, 
placed at the Top to receive it. Then confine 
your Steam at C, as before, and turn M for the 
Space of a Second or two of Time, and E will be 
refill'd, which may be again diſcharged up L as 
before : So this Work may be continued as long as 
you pleaſe, if you keep Water in B. 

If you turn the Cock N, and then only Steam 
comes out of 1t (without hot Water) the Boiler 
muſt be repleniſhed with freſh Water; but one 
Bler of Water will laſt a long while. 

When you have raiſed Water enough, and you 
deſign to leave off working the Engine, take away 
all the Fire from under the Boiler, and open the 
Cock N to let out the Steam, which would other- 
viſe (were it to remain confined) perhaps burſt 
the Engine. 

The Proportion of the ſeveral Parts of this 
Ergine, as it now ſtands at Cambden-Houſe, is 


thus: 
The 
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The Pipe, from the Surface of the Water 9 
the Engine Tree F, is ſixteen Foot, which is the 
Length it ſucks the Water (but might be made 
to draw Water about twenty-eight Foot.) 

From the Engine Tree F, up to the great Ciſtern 
which receives the Water, is forty-two Foot (but 
might be an hundred Foot high, if ſuch a Quan- 
tity of Steam be allowed as is proportionable to the 
Length of the Pipe.) 

The Diameter of the Bore, as well of the 
Sucking Pipe G, as of the Force Pipe L, is three 
Inches; and of the Steam Pipe D, about an 
Inch. 

The Receiver holds thirteen Gallons of Water, 
and the Boiler three times that Quantity, 

When this Engine begins to work, you may 
raiſe four of the Receivers full of Water in one 
Minute, which is fifty-two Gallons ; and at that 
rate, in an Hour's time, may be flung up Three 
thouſand One hundred and twenty Gallons, which 
is above Eighty-ſix Barrels: Or if there were two 
Receivers, one to ſuck, while the other diſcharged 
itſelf, as has been practiſed, then we might raiſe 
Six thouſand two hundred and Forty Gallons in the 
ſame tine. 

The prime Coſt of ſuch an Engine is about fiſty 
Pounds ; and the Quantity of Coal required for 
each Working, is about half a Peck; ſo that the 
Expence will be very inconſiderable, in compart- 
ſon to what the Carriage of Water upon Horſes 
would amount to; and in ſuch Countries were 
Wood is plenty, the Expence would be much 
leſs. 2 
Now if the Quantity of Water which is here 


aid to riſe in an Hour's time, may not be 


thought enough for the Uſe deſigned, the ſame 


Engine may either be continued to work for four 


or five Hours, or another of a larger = 
| m 
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might be ſet up. I have ſeen one with two Recei- 
vers, which held each of them a Barrel (i. e.) Thir- 
ry-ſix Gallons of Water, which would furniſh fo 
ta Quantity, that even ſome tolerable large 
Fountains might be ſupply*d by it. | 
In the working this Engine we may obſerve 
two Things which contribute to explain the Mo- 
tion of the Sap in Plants; Firſt, We diſcover the 
violent Elaſticity of Steam or Vapour, when com- 
preſs'd or crouded into a little Room, as the Steam 
or Vapour rifing from the Roots of Plants into the 
fine Tubes or Veſſels in the Wood, has ſufficient 
Force to unroll or explain them at their Extremi- 
ties, and by that Means to enlarge the Plant. 
Secondly, We may obſerve the Effect of cooling 
this Steam; it then condenſes or thickens into Wa- 
ter, which I ſuppoſe it does in Plants, as ſoon 
as it reaches their extream Parts and meets the 
Cold, and then returns to the Root through other 
Paſſages big enough to receive it, by means of its 
own Weight. | 
The Per/ian-Wheel is another Engine which wil 
draw Water from any great Depth : It is much 
uſed in Italy and other Parts of Europe, for draw- . 
ing Water out of deep Wells and Mines. This 
Wheel has a Chain of Buckets, which in the Time 
of Working are continually filling and emptying 
themſelves: Some of them going down while the. 
others are coming up, the Chain being looſe like 
that upon the Wheel of a Jack. This I ſhould far- 
ther explain, if it was not ſo generally known to 

every one that has been abroad. 3 
As for other Inventions for the ſame Purpoſe 
of raiſing Water, I ſhall refer my Reader to the 
Engines themſelves; that at Windſor-Caſtle ; the 
Engine at Hampton-Court ; but above all others 
that I have yet heard of, for ingenious Contri- 
vance, the Engine belonging to Louder, 
Eſquire, 


5 
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Eſquire, of Whitebaven, which I am told i; 
conſiderable Improvement upon Mr. Savorys lu. 
vention. 

When by the Aſſiſtance of any of theſe, cr 
other Engines, the Water is brought up to the 
Place deſign'd, it ſhould be expos'd to the Air 
as much as can be in a Pond, or other R 
tacle of the like Nature, which is capable of con- 
taining a large Fund of Water, by which means 
it will be kept from fermenting ſo quickly as it 
would do in ſmall Quantities, confin'd in Ciftery; 
of Lead or Wood; and if it ſhould then happen 
that the Water is not palatable, or very fit for 
Houſhold Uſe, it may be remedied by ſome of the 
following Ways. 

If it be muddy, or ill taſted, the Water imme. 
diately fallen from the Pipe of the Engine into the 
Pond or Receiver, ſhould firſt light upon a Bed of 
Pebble-ſtonts three or four Foot thick; and the 
Pond or Baſon it is receiv'd into, after it is pre- 

red to hold Water, ſhould be covered at the 

ottom with the ſame kind of Stones. In that 
Part of the Pond where the Pipes receive the Wa- 
ter for its Conveyance to the Houſe, ſhould be 
laid a Heap of the ſame Stones over the Mouth 
of the Pipe; and at convenient Diſtances in the 
Courſe of the Pipes from the Pond to the Houſe, 
ſhould be made two or three ſmall Cifterns, ſunk 
a Yard in the Ground below the Pipe, fil d with 
the ſame Sort of Pebbles; and this Method will 
urify the Water to an extraordinary Finenels 
The famous Piſa Water, ſo noted in Jtaly, 1s 
not without theſe Helps; but indeed it is obſer- 
vable, that the very Mountain it ſprings from pro- 
duces thoſe Olives which make the ſweeteſt Oil in 
the World, which probably proceeds from the Na- 
ture of the Soil, as the Goodneſs of the Water alſo 

is partly owing to it. 
- But 
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Bat for want of theſe Conveniencies, we may 
fine Water another Way, as it is frequently 
atigd in Spain: They filter it through ſeveral 
Bells or Baſons, made of a porous Stone of that 
Country, ſomewhat like thoſe dug about Oxford. 
Theſe Baſons are placed one over another, as in 
Fig, II. Plate II. ſometimes five or ſix, to make 
the Water as fine as you deſire ; but for want of 
theſe, I think we might uſe large Baſons, of ſome 
fort of Earthen- Ware made in England, and baked, 
without Glazing, which will let the Water paſs 
25 freely as the Bells of Stone. | | 
If it is too harſh, ſoften it with Chalk and 


Gravel ; but above all we muſt obſerve,. that no 


Water-Fowl be ſuffered to come near it, nor any 
Weeds or Fiſh live in it; and alſo that it is not 
annoy'd by Leaves of Trees falling into it. 

And theſe Directions, I think, are not contrary 
to Reaſon, if we conſider, that the beſt, and the 
worſt Water, are only good or bad, according 
2s they are filtred thro* Beds of different kinds 
of Earth; all Waters certainly partaking of the 
Qualities of the Earths they paſs through, as it 
were by Infuſion : It would, therefore, be well 
to obſerve; what Soils the beſt or moſt pleaſant 
taſted Springs run through, that others may be 
regulated by them : From ſuch Obſervations, an 


ngenious Man might eaſily alter the Taſte and 


= of any Water, according to his own 
ancy. | "4 

But for the Uſe of Gardens, the moſt pleaſant 
ckar Water is not to be preferr'd, nor ſuch as 
comes immediately from a cold Spring; neither 
ſhould it be harſh, but rather ſoft and muddy; 
A ſtagnating Water, that lyes well expoſed to the 
"un, ſeems to be the beſt for the Health of any 


Plant; or pure Rain Water, if it can be had with-* 


but any Mixture; for all inrich'd or fatten'd\Water 
Part IV, b 4 with 
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with Dungs, or- other forcing Ingredients, 

often fatal to Plants, if Ag 3 — 

and at the beſt, can only contribute to make x 

Plant grow ſomething the quicker ; and ſuch 

forcing of Nature always proves of ill Conſe. 
gence, as well to Plants, as to Animals, by 
ortening their Lives. 

Indeed, where we have to do only with annual 
Plants, it may be of Service, to uſe ſometimes theſe 
Provocatives, the better to bring them to Perſec- 
tion within the Compaſs of our Summer; but then 
they muſt be apply*d conſiderately, and a right 
kind of Mixture prepar'd for each reſpective Sort 
of Plant > For we muſt not imagine, that one fort 
of Mixture, however fattening it may be, will 
alike contribute ro the Welfare of every ſort of 
Plant. I have experienced, that the black Water 
taken from a Dunghil, will make a Cabbage, or 
any of that Race, proſper extremely : But having 
uſed the ſame Water to other Plants, that were 
Aromatick, and whoſe Texture of Parts was 
more cloſe, ſuch as Myrtles, Thyme, and the like, 
it killed them very quickly ; which ſhews, that 
Gardeners ought not to confide in the Richneſs of 
any one particular kind of Water, for the Wel. 
fare of every ſort of Plant, no more than a ſkil- 
ful Phyſician , will preſcribe always the fame Me- 


_ dicine, for the Cure of all forts of Diſtempers. 


But there is another thing to be conſidered in 
the preparing of Waters for Plants, which as yet 
ſeems to be very little regarded; and that , 
when we mix . Pigeons-Dung, or other ſuch-like 


Ingredients in Waters, we muſt allow them due 


Time to ferment, before we uſe them, otheruiſe 
they will injure the Roots we water with them, 


and that will diſtemper the Plants, and it may be 


will kill them, as we often find by Experience. 
Mr. 
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ry Kvdlyn very juſtly obſerves, ſpeaking of 
on - bl — ſnould not be uſed” till 
they be ſufficiencly ſweetned and purged from their 
own Acrimony : I have known many Plants de- 
royed by the Uſe of unripe Mixtures, although 
the ſame Preparations, when they have been fully 
maturated, have done Wonders in forwarding the 
Growth of the ſame kinds of Plants: And again, 
the Proportions of every Ingredient ought to be 
zz reaſonably conſider'd, and not to double our 
Quantities over haſtily, becauſe a moderate Pro- 
tion has already began to ſhew its good Effects; 
ike ſome unthinking People, who believe, that 
the more Phyſick they take, the more healthful 
; they ſhall be, becauſe they have once been re- 
x lived from Sickneſs, by a ſmall Doſe of it: But 
a few Obſervations to an ingenious Man, who 
loves a Garden, will ſoon bring him to rights in 
15 theſe Matters. 


See wyYT =” - Ou 


= 


as I find that for Orange-Trees, - Sheeps or Deers 
4 Dung ſteep'd in Water, about half a Buſhel to a 
= Hogſhead, is of great Uſe, and may be filPd up 
of hve or ſix times, without renewing the Dung; but 
l. this Water muſt not be uſed *rill it has ſtood at 
4. laſt three Days in the Sun, for the firſt Time, 
* and about Forty- eight Hours for the others: And 


beſides, we muſt likewiſe be ſure to obſerve, that 
when we have once begun to make uſe of it, it 
muſt conſtantly be continued, or the Trees will 
decline, 

I confeſs, I cannot from Experience, direct any 
other prepared Water for the Welfare of any 
particular kind of Plant, but the Orange- Tres; 
but, ſo far as J can judge, thoſe Plants with the 
largeſt Veſſels, will "beſt endure the fatteſt Wa- 
ters: See the Mixtures I mention for forcing 
Vegetation, in the Third Chapter of my Firſt 

» ik BE Parc 
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Part of this Work, and infuſe them in Water Jo. 
Trial. og 

But to return to plain Water, which is the 
molt natural to Plants; Uſe only ſuch, if poſſible, 
as has ſtood in the Sun ſome Days to ſoften, either 
in Ciſterns, or Pits dug in the Ground: but Je. 
ſteem Pits to be the beſt; and even Water of this 


kind, ſhould not be unheedingly given to Plants, 


We ſhould then conſider the moſt proper Seaſons 
of doing it, and the beſt Method of refreſhing 
Plants with it. | 

Firſt then, we ought to water all Plants in the 
Morning, in ſuch Seaſons when the Nights are 
froſty ; and in the Evening in the warm Seaſons; 
The Reaſon of the Firſt is, That too much Wet 
lying about the Roots of Plants, chills and pinches 
them ſo much, if it happens to freeze, that they 
often periſh ; but if it be given in the Morning, 
when there 1s likelihood of a warm Day, it gives 
the Plants ſuch Nouriſhment as they require from 
it, and is dry'd up before the Froſt of the Even- 
ing can have Power over it ; therefore Morning 
Waterings ſhould be in Auguſt, September, and 
October, March, April, and the firſt Fifteen Days 
in May; and from that Day to the middle of 
' Auguſt, chuſe the Evenings for the ſame Work, 
becauſe then the extreme Heat of the Sun, would 
overheat the Water given in the Morning to the 
Plants, and ſcald their Roots, beſides drying it 
up too quick, before the Plants could receive due 
Nouriſhment from it: But we ſhould never uſe 
theſe -Evening Waterings after the Sun is down, 
without great Neceſſity, | 

But in either of theſe Waterings, we ſhould 
take Care to water as near the Ground as can be, 
and not hold the Vatering-Pot too high, for that 


would waſh the Earth from about the Roots of 


the Plants, and contribute to make the _ 
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hard, when the Sun comes to ſhine upon it, and 
ſo bind the Roots too much. Before you water, 
obſerve always, that the Earth be open and looſe 
about the Roots ; and, above all, avoid, as much 
as can be, the wetting of the Leaves; for if the 
Froſt comes upon them before they dry, it pinches 
and rots them; and if the Sun ſhines hot upon 
them while they are wet, they will ſpot and change 


their Colour. 


Beſides theſe ſimple Waterings, Colly- Flowers, 
Cucumbers, and thoſe Plants which have large 
Veſſels, ſhould be floated ; that 1s, the Alleys be- 
tween the Rows ſhould be dam'd up at each 
End, and fill'd with Water; and one of theſe 
Floatings will do more good, than ſix Waterings 
cloſe to their Stems ; they feed and nouriſh the 
extreme Fibres, which alone want his Help, and 

t the Earth in that Condition, that the ſmalleſt 

armth of the Sun will evaporate the Steam 
from it, which I account to be ſo neceſſary to 

— the parenchimous Parts of the Leaves and 

ks. | 

It is a Rule to be obſerved in watering of 
Plants, * that while they are not growing, they 
ſhould be kept as dry as poſſible, and at the 
Time of their Growth, they ſhould never want 
Water, giving them frequently a little at a Time, 
and chiefly at the Time they are in Bloſſom ; for 
if by Accident of Weather, the Water lyes long 
about the Roots of Plants, it chills them, and 
checks their Growth. It is alſo to be obſerved, 
that ſuch Plants as are very ſucculent or jucy, as 
Houſe-Leek, &c. muſt have little Water; they 
contain Moiſture enough in themſelves for their 
Nouriſhment, and feed chiefly upon the Air, 
which they imbibe and condenſe in their ſpongy 


Parts; and beſides, for their Subſtance, they 
have fewer Sap Veſſels than any other kinds of 
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Plants; therefore, I have laid it down as a Rule, 
in my Hiſtory of Succutent Plants, and *tis from Ex. 
perience, that the more ſucculent any Plant is, ſo 
does it require leſs Water; and ſo thoſe Plants that 
have the greateſt Proportion of Sap Veſſels, and the 
leaſt of ſpongy Parts, require frequent Waterings, 
which we find to be true from common Experience 
in the Garden, and by examining the Structure of 
Water- Plants, ſuch as Willows, &c. which are for 
the moſt Part compoſed of Sap Veſſels, and are, 
therefore, ſo tough, that they may be wrought in. 
to any Figure without breaking ; but all jucy 
Plants are brittle for want of theſe Veſſels, 

I believe, if we were to examine with the M. 
croſcope, the Numbers and Sizes of the Sap-Veſſ 
in cvery ſort of Plant we have a mind to propa - 
gate, we might come to a Certainty of the Pro- 
portion of Moiſture every Plant required. 

Since I have now given my Remarks upon Wa- 
ter, and the manner of uſing it in Gardens, I be- 
lieve it will not be unacceptable to the Curious, if 
I give them an Account of the Method I have uſed 
to progagate Water - Plants, in Pots and Cafe, 
which hitherto I believe has not be practiſed in 
England, by any but myſelf, and is what I find to 
ſucceed very well. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, K. 
Of WaTE R- PLAN TS, whether Domeſtick 
or Foreign, the Manner of propagating 
them in our Gardens. | 


wept N the Firſt Part of this Work, I have 


taken ſome ſhort Notice, that we have 
Terrene Blants, Amphibious Plants, and 

Asualicts; but I ſhall now be more 
particular concerning the latter, and 
endeavour to ſhew how far the right Diſpoſition 
of each of them ought to be conſider'd, when we 
are about to propagate them. I am. perſuaded, 
many curious Perſons would have made Plantati- 
ons of Water-Plants in their Gardens long ſince, 
if they had known how to haye done it, as the 
beautiful Flowers of ſome of them at leaſt equal, 
if not ſurpaſs, many of our moſt curious Land- 
Plants, and that chiefly in the Veſt- Indies; altho” 
England has alſo its Share, witneſs the Yater-Lillies, 
and Ranunculuſes of different Kinds, fo frequently 
found in Rivers and Ponds. | 

Now that Hater-Plants may have their Place 
in Gardens, even although there are neither Ponds, 
Rivers or Springs, to plant them in, I ſhall re- 
commend the following Method, which I have 
experienced with good Succeſs. Firſt, provide 
either large Garden-Pots glazed within-ſide, and 
without Holes in their Bottoms, or elſe cauſe 
ſome Troughs of Wood to be made, according 
to the third Figure, Plate II. of Oaken Boards, 
about two Inches thick; ſuch Caſes ſhould be 


E Foot long, two Foot wide at the Bottoms, and 


4 two 
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two Foot and a half deep, if they are for large 
Plants that grow under Water, or ſhallower fe 
ſuch as do not require deep Waters ; the Corners 
and other Joints of ſuch Caſes, ſhould be ſtrength. 
en'd with Iron, the Inſides well pitch'd, and the 
Out-ſides painted. In theſe Pots and Caſe; Put 
common unmix'd Earth, ſo much as to fill one 
third Part of them, for Water-Lillies, Pond. Mord, 
or ſuch others as require Depth of Water for their 
Leaves and Branches to ſwim in; and fill about 
two Thirds of them with the like Earth for 
Water-Plantains, Water- Aroms, and Ranunculuſe, 
which love leſs Depth of Water than the former; 
then for thoſe Plants which grow in Marſhes and 
Bogs, the Earth may lye within five Inches of the 
Top. This Work may be done in April, when 
the Water-Plants begin to appear, which may 
be brought in and planted from that Time til 
the middle of June, filling up each Pot or Cat 
with Water as ſoon as the Plants are put in them, 
It muſt be obſerved likewiſe, that many of the 
Water-Plants are Wanderers, without taking any 
Root in the Earth; ſuch as the Water-Soldiers, 
Fropg-Bits, and Ducks-Meat, which ſwim about 
from Place to Place, as the Wind carries them, 

and only ſtrike their Roots into the Water ; there- 
fore, a ſmall Quantity of Earth at the Bottoms 
of the Pots they are ſet in, will ſuffice to main- 
tain the Water in a right State for their Support. 
In a word, to obſerve the Mode of Growth, and 
the Expoſure of thoſe Plants we collect, will bel 
help us to underſtand the right Way of cultivating 
them with Succeſs, when we are about to civilize 
them in our Gardens ; where in all Things the plain 
Road of Nature ſhould be followed, or at leaſt 
kept in View, if we deſire healthful Plants, 
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I find that in this artificial Management of Va- 
ur, Plants, thoſe of Rivers ſhould be frequently 
refreſh!d with Spring- Water, and ſuch as delight 
to grow in ſtanding Pools or Ponds, to be ſeldom 
interrupted with 1t. It is alſo obſervable, that 
Water-Plants, upon removing them, will be as 
Jong before they recover themſelves, to renew their 
Growth, as Land-Plants, which may ſeem ſtrange 
to ſome, who are uſed to ſee the ſudden Refreſh- 
ment of a decay*d Land- Flower, when it is put in- 
to Water, And whereas it is a common Thing, 
to ſhelter Land-Plants from the Heat of the Sun 
after tranſplanting, Waler-Plants muſt be dealt with 
directly contrary, and be expoſed to the Sun after 
they are removed, 

The Seeds of Water-Plants are of two Kinds, 
one Claſs always ſwimming on the Top of the 
Water, and the other ſinking to the Bottom, as 
ſoon as it is ſhed, following the Nature of their 
Mother Plants in that reſpect: For if the Seeds of 
thoſe Plants, which naturally ſwim on the Top of 
the Waters, ſhould ſink to the Bottom, ſuch Seeds 
would then be removed from the proper Station 

uir'd for their Growth, and would therefore 
periſh : And ſo likewiſe the Seeds of thoſe Plants, 
which Nature directs to grow under the Water, 
will not ſwim on the Top of it. As for the Pre- 
ſervation of their Seeds, to ſupply us with ſeveral 
Kinds from Year to Year, which, without doubr, 
will produce as many Varieties, as the Seeds of 
Land- Plants, I ſhall preſcribe the following Me- 
thod, which may be uſeful for the Tranſporting 
them from remote Parts, or foreign Countries, 
which may be done more eafily in Seeds, than in 
Plants already grown, - 

In order to ſave the Seeds of theſe Plants, we 
have no more to do, than to follow them from the 
Flower *till they are ripe, and then to put m in 
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Earth and Water, to preſerve them from Vege- 
tation the Spring following, for Nature takes 
that Way, and in this there is no Difficulty. The 
Pots and Caſes I have already directed, are proper 
to put them in as ſoon as they are gathered; then 
let them ſink or ſwim in the Water till the Spring 
cauſes them to ſprout, they will proſper with lit. 
tle Attendance; but, indeed, if we can be happy 
enough to meet with an ingenious Correſpondent 
in any Part of America, where the Waters ſo ge- 
nerally are adorned with beautiful Plants, we muſt 
contrive ſome particular Method to preſerve them 
during their Tranſportation; and for their Cul- 
ture when we receive them, ſuch as putting them 
(each Sort by itſelf) in Bottles of Water and 
Earth, with large Mouths, covered only with 
Linen Cloth, and not with Corks, which would 
cauſe a Ferment in the Liquors ; place thoſe Bot- 
tles in ſome Veſſel of Water, *till they can be 
brought to us, and then ſow them in the Pots, 
prepared as I have already directed, for Plants of 
this Nature, and place them in Hot Beds, till the 
Weather with us will nearly anſwer the Heat of 
the Climate they came from. At the gathering 
their Seeds, ſtrict Obſervation ſhould be made of 
the Depth of Water they grow in, the Situation, 
the Quality of the Soil under the Water, and 
whether they inhabit running or ſtanding Waters; 
and above all, the Taſte of the Waters they grow 
in, whether ſalt, brackiſh, or freſh, ſhould be 
obſerved : By ſuch Inſtructions, I think it will be 
impoſſible to fail of the Succeſs we defire. 
When we have collected a ſufficient Variety of 
Water-Plants into our Gardens, we may prepare 
to diſpoſe them in Claſſes, and range the ſeveral 
Tribes in proper Order, which would be very 
uſeful to ſuch as read Lefures on Plants; for in. 


deed, the Want of ſome ſuch Way as this, for the 
cultivating 
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ating of Aquaticks in à narrow Compaſs af 
ads by = — the Students in . the 
greateſt Trouble in their Studies, and has been 
the Occaſion that F/ater-Plants are ſo little known. 
The moſt proper Seaſon for diſpoſing and remov- 


ing them, is as ſaon as they are out of Flower, 
= the Leaves begin to decay, which is about the 
Beginning of September 3, their Stems or Branches 
muſt then be cut off near the Root, and their 
Roots planted at due Diſtances, in the Pots or 
Caſes =T deſcribed. 

The Water-Lillies, which I ſo much commend 


for their Beauty, are of feveral Kinds, the Double 


White, the ſingle White, the large fiugle Fellow 
flowering Sort, and the ſmall Yellow. And be- 
ſide theſe, I have heard of other Sorts of them in 
England, but have not yet found them; the large 
Kinds bloſſom in June and July; that with the 
yellow Flower ſomewhat ſogner than the others : 
We may find them in quiet Waters, as in a Pond 
at the Back of Twickenham, where I have gather'd 
three Sorts ; but the yellow Sort eſpecially, is very 
plentifully in the River of Thames, about Brentford, 
_ there are many other pretty Sorts of Water- 
5. | 

In the Ditches about Lambeth, and near the 
Neat-Houſes, Weſtminſter, I have obſerved great 
Varieties of Water-plants, as alſo near Hampſtead, 
and upon the Banks of the Thames, over-againſt 
Greenwich ; but I am told, there are not in any 
Place in England, ſo many different Species as in 
Cambridgeſhire, which abounds ſo much in curious 
Plants, that the famous Mr. Ray, thought it 
worth his while, to compoſe a Volume, on pur- 
poſe to deſcribe the Plants of that County only. 
So that ſuch as covet to propagate Water-Plants, 
may eaſily ſtock themſelves with Varieties enough, 
which I ſhall never believe are leſs uſeful or beau- 

tiful, 
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tiful, becauſe they are not ſo high-priced, as many 
others. . 

I ſhall now ſay little more upon this Head, un- 
leſs it be, that we muſt ſhelter ſuch Mater. Plan 
as we receive from foreign Parts, in the Gre. 
Houſe, during the Winter ; for it may be, in that 
Seaſon they will flower with us ; if they, like the 
Exotick Land-Plants, preſerve fo far their natural 
Seaſon of Growth, that they will only ſprout in 
the Spring-Time of their native Countries, Dur. 
ing their Confinement in the Houſe, they muſt 
be often refreſh'd with Water, ſomewhat warm'd 
by the Heat of Horſe- Dung, or the Sun, and al. 
low'd as much Air as poſſible, 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Green-Houſe, or Conſervatory; with 
Directions for ſowing Exotick Seeds, and 


the beſt Method of gathering them Abroad 
for Tranſportation, and the Manner of 


| packing them up. 


A 
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S there is nothing more difficult in 
25 the Management of Exotict Plants, 
HA than the right underſtanding of the 
i War Conſervatory, where they are to ſtand 
in the Winter, ſo I think it neceſſary 
in this Chapter to preſcribe ſuch Rules for the 
building and ordering of Green-Houſes, as I have 
found to forward the Welfare of Plants, and as 
yet have been but little regarded or —_— 
C 
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The Green- Houſes, as they are commonly buil 
ſerve more for Ornament than Uſe; their Suu 
tion to receive the South - Sun, is the only Thi 
that ſeems to be regarded towards the * 
the Plants they are to ſhelter: It is rare to fad 
one among them that will keeg, a Plant well in the 
Winter, either by reaſon of their Situation in moiſ 
Places, their want of Glaſſes enough in the Front; 
the Diſproportion of the Room within them; and 
ſometimes, where it happens that a Green-Houſe 
has been well conſidered in theſe Points, all is con. 
founded by the Flues under it, which convey the 
Heat fron the S/oves. 

From the Experience therefore that I have had 
in the Culture of ſeveral Thouſands of Exh 
Plants in different Kinds of Conſervatories, I ſhall 
venture to give my Sentiments of the Matter. 

Beſides what is commonly called a Green-Houſ;, 
it has been cuſtomary to provide Glaſs-Caſes of 
ſeveral Kinds, and Stoves, for the Preſervation 
of Plants brought from different Countries; but 
I now find they are fo many unneceflary Expen- 
ces, unleſs in the Caſe of ſome Plants, which are 
brought from the hotteſt Climates : A good Green. 
Houſe, well contrived, will do all that is required 
for the Welfare of moſt Plants in the Winter : It 
may be ſo order'd as to ſhelter at one time Orange 
Trees, Plants from the Cape of Good Hope, Vini. 
nia, Carolina, and indeed ſuch as grow within ten 

of the Line. I muſt confeſs, when 1 was 
firſt acquainted with Aloes, Indian Figs, and ſuch 
like Plants, I thought they could never have Heat 
enough, and deſtroyed many by that too common 
Notion : I could hardly venture them out of Ht 
Beds in the moſt extreme Heats of the Summer 3 
and in the Winter they were half roaſted with the 
ſubterraneous Fires I had made under the Glals 
Caſes where they ſtood, 1 
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But the great Inconveniencies I found by that 
Practice, put me upon making other Tryals ; I 
was ſoon convinced they would live in the open 
Air in the Summer; and I found, that by bring- 
ing them acquainted with it in that Seaſon, they 
became more hardy to reſiſt the Cold of the 
Winter they were then vigorous and healthful, 
and I had no more to do in the moſt rigorous 
Seaſons, but to keep them from the Froſts, and 
ſo to diſpoſe the Conſervatory, that when they 
came to be ſhut up in ſevere Weather, there 
might be Air enough enclos'd in the Houſe to 
circulate freely about the Plants, and dry up thoſe 
Damps which are, at ſuch Times, apt to riſe 
from the Moiſture of the Pots of Earth; for thoſe 
Damps I found commonly had the worſt Effects 
upon Plants, by bringing Mouldineſs upon their 
Leaves or Stalks, which always rotted them, 
unleſs timely prevented. To correct theſe, as 
well as prevent the Froſts from geting into the 
Houſe in very violent Seaſons, I made uſe of a 


little Charcoal Fire, after it burnt clear, and had 


done ſmoaking, which I hung up between the 
Windows and the Plants, One of theſe Fires 
would keep the Air in the Houſe warm and dry 
for about Twenty-four Hours, without renew- 
ing; and this Method I found had a much bet- 
ter Effect upon the Plants than the ſubterraneous 
Fires, which commonly rais'd Damps, crack'd 
the Paſſage of the Hues where it run, and often 
hl'd the Houſe with Smoak, which is a great 
arg to Plants, eſpecially the Smoak of the Sea- 


Now although I found ſo much Benefit by 
Charcoal Fires, that in the hardeſt Winter I did 
not loſe one Plant, yet even thoſe Fires are not 
without their Inconveniencies ; where there are 
many of them, they are ſo ſuffocating that ſeve- 

| ral 
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ral Men have been choaked by them upon going 
into the Places where they have been burning; 
and if they be not made to burn clear, before 
they are put into a Houſe, the Sparks will fly in 
ſuch great Numbers from the burning Coals, that 
the Houſe would be in Danger from them of he. 
ing ſet on Fire. 

Theſe Inconveniencies indeed are enough to 
leſſen our Eſteem for Charcoal Fires; but it de. 
pends upon the Care of the Gardener that he avoids 
thoſe Dangers, by putting into his Green. Houſe 
only a ſmall Fire or two, in Proportion to the Big. 
neſs of the Houſe, and by taking Care when he 
puts them in, that they are rather declining, than 
increaſing in their Heat. 

Since I have ſeen ſome of the new-invented 
Chimneys fo judiciouſly improved by my learned 
and ingenious Friend Dr. Deſaguliers, F. R. 8. 
I am of Opinion, that nothing can be contriv'd 
more for our Purpoſe of preſerving Plants in the 
Winter from Froſts and Damps, than one of 
them plac'd artificially in ſome Part of a Green- 
Houſe ; they will afford us all that we can deſire 
from an artificial Heat, for the Welfare of Evo- 
tick Plants, without any Inconvenience attending 
them ; and neither the Trouble nor the Expence 
of Firing will be near fo great as in the prepa- 
ring of the other Fires 1 have mentioned; and 
the Expence perhaps not exceed the Charge ſome 
have been at in making and continually repairing 
Stoves, which are frequently out of Order, be- 
ſides the double Advantage we may have from 
one of them, by ſetting it up in ſome Room 
Joining to' the Green-Houſe, where although 2 
Fire may be kept conſtantly, yet the Heat may 
be let into or kep out of the Green-Houſe a 
pleaſure ; and that in ſuch Proportions, as {9 


make the Air in the Conſervatory ga 


2 
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Warmth of any Climate we have a mind to imi- 
ute, which we may judge of, by placing a Ther- 
mmeter in ſome Part of the Green-Houſe : B 
Means of this Invention, the Air in the Hou. 
will be put 1n Motion, kept dry and warm, and 
correct the Damps - the Houſe will be repleniſh'd 
with freſh Air, as we ſee Occaſion ; there will be 
no Danger of Smoke, or the Charge of frequent 
Repairs : So that conſidering all theſe Excellencies 
[ cannot conceive that any Invention can exceed 
this for the Preſervation of Exolick Plants in the 
_ ; = 3 ex Account of theſe 
imnies in the Book publi | 
ar 3 Pr iſhed by Dr. Deſaguliers, 
*From hence we may judge that 
Hoſe ought to be Fer _ the n 
to be as free from Damps as poſſible ; we ou ht 
alſo to provide ſubſtantially for the keeping — of 
Cold, and yer, upon Occaſion, to let in Air free 
ly, but chiefly to contrive that the Front of the 
_—_ — ſo OS nothing may obſtruct 
ra — 4 of the Sun's Rays in the Winter into 
[ ſuppoſe every one will allow 
Aſpet is the beſt for a REN >” fi 
CR receive the Sun for che greateſt Fire 
- the Day; but in caſe that cannot be had with 
1 the South-Weſt Aſpect is next to be 
— J. I think it would be pleaſant, as well as 
++ 1 a = Conſervatory was always 
0 elling-Houſe : Ca 
= _ agreeable in the Winter, 3 3 
p * rom a Parlour or Study, through Ranges 
1 and curious Plants of foreign 
as ne" bloſſoming, and bearing Fruit whe 
8 * without Doors are, as it were ag 
los of 8 and to walk among thoſe Curioſi- 
3 as in the moſt temperate Climate, 
l 2 without 
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without any Senſe of the Froſt or pinching, Cold 
that reigns Abroad? And beſides, there is thi 
Convenience in the joining the Conſervatory to the 
Houſe, that in cold Weather, we may go into i 
without letting in the cold Air, or blighting Winds 
from Abroad, which would injure the Plants. 

The Situation of the Green- Houſe being thus 
fix d upon, the Proportions of the Building muſt 
next be conſider'd, and that chiefly in relation to 
the Heighth and Breadth of the Room; for the 
Length of the Green-Houſe may be more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the Fancy of the Owner : But for the 
better Admiſſion of the Sun's Rays to paſs all over 
the Houſe, the Breadth of it ſhould not be more 
than the Height from the Floor to the Ceiling, 
which may be from ten to eighteen Foot. 

The Walls toward the North and the Eaf, 
muſt be of a good Thickneſs, but the Front to- 
wards the South ſhould be all of Glaſs, excepting 
a low Wall about a Foot high from the Ground; 
there ought to be no Peers of Brickwork in the 
glazed Part, for they caſt more Shade into the 
Houſe, in Proportion to their Bigneſs, than it can 
receive Light through the Glaſs ; and every one 
that underſtands Exotic Plants, I am ſure will al- 
low, that they ſhould have all the Advantage of 
the Sun's Rays in the Winter, that they can pol- 
ſibly receive; and for this End, it would be uſe- 
ful in the colder Parts of England, to build the 
Front of the Green-Houſe in a Sweep, after the 
| Faſhion of a Semicircle, which would then receive 
the Rays of the Sun from the Time of its riſing 
'till it ſets, | : 

The Glaſs in the Front, whether it be in Saſs 
or Caſements, muſt be ſo contrived, that it 
may either be made to ſlide quite below, or 4. 


bove the Frames, or to be taken away as * 
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g Occaſion to give Air to the Plants, which for 
about a Fortnight or three Weeks after they are 
ſet into the Houſe, and as long before the Plants 
come Abroad, ſhould be quite open, Night and 
Day, if the Froſts or blighting Winds are not 
Abroad ; but at other Times, while the Plants are 
within Doors, all the Glaſs ſhould be put up, and 
only opened with Diſcretion in the Day. time to air 
the Plants: The Saſhes or Caſements being open'd 
more or leſs, in Proportion as the Weather is cold 
or warm, and ſhould be always ſhut cloſe agam 
before the Sun is off the Houſe, that the Air in 
it may keep warm till the next Day. Some have 
practiſed with good Succeſs; to lay the Windows 
of their Conſervatories ſloping, about Ten Inches z 
but as far as I have experienc'd, they will do as 
well upright. The Door ſhould be in the Middle 
of the Front, and at leaſt Four Foot wide, to 
admit large Plants; it ſhould be glazed like the 
Windows, | 
To theſe we muſt provide ſtrong Shutters, at 
leaſt an Inch thick, which in the Winter-time 
ſhould be ſhut every Night for fear of Froſts, and 
alſo in extraordinary cold Weather, when violent 
Winds blow right againſt the Houſe, 
For the better Security of the Plants from 
Cold, a Place for the laying up the Gardener's 
Tools may be built at the Back of the Green- 
Houſe, and over it a Fruitery, or Seed-Room ;, or 
. lieu of the latter, fill the Roof full of dry 
ow; + - 
The beſt Pavement is that made with Square 
Ties, which ſuck up Wet quickly, and never 
ſweat, as Marble, or ſuch kind of hard Stone 
uſually does: And for the Lining of the Walls, 
nothing is preferable to the Dutch glazed Tiles, 
which are ſoon warmed with the Sun, and reflect 
a great Heat into the Houſe. 
&S 4 A Green- 
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A Green-Houſe being built anſwerable to theſe 
Directions, after it is well dryed, may receive 
Plants into it; but nothing injures them more 
than to ſet them in a damp Houſe, In the placin ; 
them in the Houſe, we muſt obſerve the follow. 
ing Particulars. 

It is commonly practiſed to provide Rows of 
Shelves placed one higher than the other, from the 
Eaſt to the Veſt End of the Houſe ; theſe ſhould 
be made to hold as many Pots with Plants, as will 
fill up about One fourth of the Space in the Houſe, 
leaving the reſt for Air, to circulate about the 
Plants, when they come to be ſhut up cloſe in 
Froſty Weather : For if the Houſe was to be 
crowded with Plants in the Winter, their too great 
Numbers would create Damps, by condenſing the 
Air in the Houſe ; but a Quantity of Plants pro- 
portionable to the Space of the Houſe, as I have 
already hinted, cannot over-power the Air in it, 
ſo far as to produce thoſe Damps. Ir is obſerv- 
able, That in Countries which abound in Wood, 
= Rains are very frequent, which ſeems to in- 
orm us, that the cold Nature of the many Trees 
there growing, and alſo the Coldneſs of the Earth 
under the Trees, condenſe the Air, and by that 
means breed Rain more than other Places that are 
not over-burthen'd with Woods. 

In the diſpoſing of the Shelves in the Greer- 
Houſe, I allow One third of the Floor for them 

to ſtand upon; One third from the firſt Shelf 
to the Windows, and as much from the laſt Shelf 
to the Back of the Houſe ; ſo that we may walk 
round the Plants, which being placed in the mid- 
dle Line of the Houſe, are ſafe from the extreme 
Cold, which is generally nearer the Walls or 
Glaſſes. | 


Between the Windows and the firſt Shelf, at 


one End of the Houſe, ſhould be built the _ 
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for warming the Air, and the Heat made to come 
from it into the Houſe, about a Foot above the 
Floor, which will riſe afterwards, and ſpread it- 
ſelf over the whole. Near the Place where this 
Heat comes in, place the moſt tender Plants, and, 
by degrees at greater Diſtance from it, the moſt 
hardy. We may. beſt judge of the Nature and 
Temper of the Plants, by conſulting what Cli- 
mates they were brought from': As for Example ; 
Thoſe which come from Countries near the Line, 
muſt have the warmeſt Place; if they grow on 
this Side the Line, their Spring begins about the 
ame Time with ours; but if they were brought 
from the South-Side of the Line, then their Spring 
begins about Auguſt. All Plants of the Cape of 
Gud-Hope, and other Parts beyond the Line, ſuch 
2s Aloes of thoſe Countries, Ficoides, and ſuch 
like, Aouriſh moſt with us from Auguſt, till the 
End of November, till the Cold of our Winter 
checks their Growth, | 

All ſeedling Plants from hot Countries, which 
we raiſe in the Spring upon Hot-Beds, ſhould be 
uſed to the Air as much as poſſible, when they are 
once come up; for elſe they will hardly ſtand the 
Vinter, though they are ſet in the warmeſt Part 
of the Green-Houſe ; but there will be little Dan- 
ger of loſing any of them, after they have been 
preſerved Twelve Months, and have had the Tryal 
of all our Seaſons, 
lobſerve, That the Plants which J have raiſed 
from Seeds brought from Jamaica, Barbadboes, 
St. Chriſtopher's, and from others of the Carribbee- 
lands, are the moſt tender and hard to be kept: 
But I am perſuaded, a Houſe built after the Man- 
ner I have directed, with the Addition of one 
of the Chimneys I mention, would keep them, or 


almoſt any other, with very little Trouble. 


2 3 Plantz 
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Plants from China are indifferently hardy, as 
well as thoſe from Perſia; and I find that moſt 
of thoſe brought us from the North of Carolina 
and Virginia, whoſe Seaſons are but a little ear- 
Jer than ours, and the Difference of Latirude not 
more than Twenty-five Degrees South from London, 
may be naturalized, without Difficulty, to our 
Climate, after they have been ſhelter*d for two or 
three Winters with us; witneſs that Wilderneſs of 
Exotick Plants, which that wiſe Encourager of Na. 
tural Learning, Dr. Compton, late Biſhop of Lan- 
don, cauſed to be planted in his Garden at Fulham, 
and have proſper*d ſo well without Shelter for ſe- 
vera! Years, 

The Time for ſetting Exotick Plants, into the 
Houſe, is about the ſecond Week in September ; 
and the Middle of May, if the Froſts are paſs'd, 
they are commonly brought out of the Houle : 
But altho? this is become a general Rule (in a man- 
ner) among the Gardeners, we muſt yet take this 
Cautjon with us, that all Plants are not alike ten- 
der ; Orange-Trees, and moſt Plants of Virginia 
and Carolina, are indeed, rightly ſet in and out of 
the Green-Houſe at thoſe Times; but Myriles may 
come abroad ſooner by fifteen Days, and remain 
out of Doors *till the Middle of October. Again, 
Aces ſhould not be brought out of the Houle til 
the firſt Week in June, and ſet in again about the 
laſt Week of Auguſt ; and ſuch Plants as live neareſt 
the Lius, ſhould yet be more confin'd to the Houle, 
than any I have yet mentioned : But concerning the 
houſjng and bringing abroad of all Sorts of Eav. 
tick Plants, we muſt be ſure to obſerve this general 
Rule, i. e. That they muſt be perfectly free from 
Wet on their Leaves and Branches, when they are 
ſet into the Houſe; and we muſt always bring 
them abroad, if poſſible, with the Advantage of z 
gentle Shower to waſh and refreſh their Leaves. 


It 
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It next follows, that I deſcribe the Manner of 
niſing Exotick Plants from Seeds, and that ſhould 
be done in this Manner : When by Means of Cor- 
reſpondents in foreign Countries, or the Help of 
curious Perſons at Home, who have by their In- 
collected the Seeds of Foreign Novelties, we 


are provided with a Collection of Seeds from any 


Hot Country, we muſt preſently prepare a Hot-Bed 
for hem; and while it is ſettling itſelf for Uſe, 
ſow the Seeds in Pots ſeparately, marking every 
Sort, that, when they begin to come up, we may 
the better know what we are to expect. When 

have made their firſt Leaves, plant them out 
in other Pots, and give them a freſh Bed, when the 
firſt is cool, and as ſoon as the ſecond begins to 
decay, uſe them. to the Air in the Day-time, to 
harden them for the Vinter: If by Chance all the 
Seeds we ſow do not come up, keep the Pots they 
were ſown in till the Spring following in the Green- 
Houſe; for many Seeds will lye in the Ground till 
the ſecond Year without ſprouting, as I have often 
found, and they always prove to be Trees. 

And that we may with the more Certainty pro- 
pagate ſuch Exotick Plants from Seeds, I think it 
may not be amiſs to conſider the moſt proper Me- 
thod of gathering them in foreign Countries, and 
packing them up for Tranſportation, that what 
Seeds we receive from Abroad, may not loſe their 
Germinative Faculty before they come to us, or be 
deſtroyed by Inſells, which often happens. 

[ would adviſe then, that all Seeds gathered 
Abroad, which are deſigned for Tranſportation, 
but eſpecially if they are to undergo a long Voyage, 
ſhould be cut from the Plant, with Part of the 
Branch they grow upon, a little before they are 

Ing to ſhed or drop from the Plants, and in that 

ner laid in the Sun to dry thoroughly, before 
we offer to pack them up, for the leaſt Moiſture 
5 2 4 will 
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will rot the Seeds: All Beans, Peaſe, and coddea 
Fruits ſhould remain in their Seed-Veſſels, which 
will afford them ſome Nouriſhment, and preſerve 
them from the Injury of the Sea-Air, which i; 
pernicious to Land- Plants. Fruits, ſuch as have 
a Pulp or Fleſh over their Seed, ſhould be dry'd 
if poſſible, with their Fleſs, and the Stalk or Par, 
of the Branch they grew upon adhering to them; 
for Nature has provided proper Coverings for 
every Seed to defend it from Injuries, and tor its 
Nouriſhment ' till it is fit for the Ground: At the 
Gathering of every Seed, Notice ſhould be taken 
of the Soil, and the Situation, whether Sand, Loam, 
Clay or Rocky ; the Side or Top of a Hill, whether 
boggy Ground, either expos'd to the Sun, or in 
ſhady Places, if under Trees or in Plains; this is 
ſo very material, that I know ſome Plants will not 
grow any where but in Woods, and there only, 
under particular kinds of Trees; as ſome of the 
Orchis Kinds for Example, which J have often try'd 
to propagate in my Garden to little Purpoſe. When 
a ſufficient Collection of Szeds is gather'd, and well 
dry*d, put each Sort by itſelf into Paper, with its 
Deſcription, Time ot Flowering, the common 
Names they bear among the Country People, and 
the Uſe they make of each Kind; then put the 
Papers cloſe together into Glaſs- Veſſels, or Stone 
or Earthen Pots well glaz'd, and ſtop'd down 
cloſe, with Pitch or Rozin melted over the Cork: 
or Stopples : Theſe being ſo order'd, ſhould be 
put into a Box, filling up the Spaces between them 
with dry Sand; and then after the Box is well {- 
cured, ſet it in ſome dry Place of the Ship. 
The ſmalleſt kinds of Seeds, and ſuch as are of 
the leaſt Subſtance, ſhould be put into dry Sand, 
in ſeparate Parcels, according to their Kinds; for 
otherwiſe they would ſhrink tor want of Air, which 


they ſhould, as much as poſſible, be debarr'd 
from 
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from while they are upon the Sea. All bulbous 
Roots ſhould be taken out of the Ground when 
their Flower-Stalks begin to decay; and when 
they are well dryed, may be packed up with dry 
Fand, in Glaſs or Stone Veſſels, 

But if it could be compaſs'd to ſend over Plants 
already growing, plant them four or five Inches 
aſunder in Boxes, having firſt pruned off their 
Branches; between them plant the bulbous Roots, 
and over the whole ſprinkle ſome Seeds of the 
ſmalleſt Kinds, and then make a Cover of Hoops 
or Lattice-Work, to put over the Box, which 
will defend the Plants while they are at Sea from 
the Rats, and give a free Paſſage for the Air 
2nd Sun to come at the Plants. And to be yet 
more certain of their Welfare, an Outſide Caſe 
of Boards nail d cloſe together, may be made to 
put over the Box in hard Weather, to defend 
the Plants from the Sea-Water: Theſe Boxes 
ſhould not be very deep, leſt they hold the Wet 
too long about the Roots of the Plants : To avoid 
which, there ſhould be Holes at the Bottom for 
the free Paſſage of the Water, which the Plants 
ſhould have in ſmall Quantities when the Earth 
begins to dry, which, perhaps, may be in Twen- 
ty- our Hours in ſome Climates, and not in Three 
or Four Days in others. Plants pack'd in this 
Manner, ſhould ſtand upon Deck if poſſible. 

Thus having laid down the general Rules for 
the Ordering of a Green-Houſe, and the Plants to 
be ſhelter'd in it, I ſhall in the next Place proceed 
to give particular Directions for the Culture of 
ſuch Kinds of Exotick Plants, as merit the moſt 
of our Pains and Admiration. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, I. 


Of ORANGE and LEMON-TREES, 
| and their Culture, 


HERE is little Difference in the 
Manner of ordering the Orange and 


75 [T x Lemon-Trees ; and ſeeing that theſe 
CENT»: Kinds of Plants are ſo beautiful in 
every Reſpect, as to merit an univer- 
ſal Eſteem, I ſhall, therefore, be more curious to 
lay down ſuch Rules for their Management, as 
may every Way contribute to their Improvement; 
and firſt of Orange-Stocks, which are brought from 
Genoa, and other Foreign Parts. 

The moſt proper Seaſon for the Importation of 
Orange-Stocks into England, is in February; ſo that 
at leaſt there ſhould be a Fortnight in that 
Month to prepare them for Growth, that their 
Shoots may be vigorous and ſtrong the ſucceeding 
Summer. When we receive them from Abroad, 
they have very few Roots and Branches; and as 
they have commonly been laid up in that Con- 
dition, in dry Boxes for ſome Time before we 
receive them, they require no ſmall] Care to re- 
cover them from their Lethargy. I firſt adviſe 
that they be laid upon wet Moſs, in ſome large 
Room, where they may have the Advantage of 
as much Air from Abroad as may be (provided it 
be not too — in the Day- time only for about 
a Week ; this Method, if they are turn'd once in 


twelve Hours, will recoyer their ſhrunk 9 
- an 
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and ſwell their Bark; then their Roots muſt be 
examined, and their wounded and dead Parts cut 
off with a very ſharp Knife ; and of the Earth 
about them, it they have any, very little taken 
away; their ſmall 3 Tops muſt likewiſe 
be prun'd off, leaving only ſuch Shoots as are vigo- 
rous about three or four Inches long, and all the 
Wounds of them cloſely plaiſtered over with ſoft 
Wax : In this State their Roots muſt be laid in 
River or Pond Water for about twelve Hours, 
and ſet to drain for about half an Hour after they 
ue taken out, before they are planted. 5 
The Pots for theſe Stocks, muſt be juſt big 
h to admit of two Inches thick of the fol- 
lowing Earth on every Side their Roots, and no 
more, left the Warmth of the Hot-Bed they are 
to be ſet into, has not Strength enough to reach 
them, and make them ſtrike, for the Har- Bed 
muſt be very moderate and gentle, leſt the Roots 
are ſcorched, and then it will be to little Purpoſe 
ever to attempt the Recovery of the Plants. 

The Earth which I have made uſe of with Suc- 
ceſs, was one third Part of ratted Wood, one 
third of freſh ſandy Loam, and as much Melon 
Earth, well mixed and ſifted together; this Soil 
| always found to make my Trees proſper, and 
produce excellent Fruit. EE 

The Stocks being in this State, their Pots 
ſhould be ſet upon a Hot-Bed, prepared as di- 
rected in Chap, I. of the Kitchen-Garden, when 
the great Heat is paſt, after the whole Surface 
of the Bed is cover'd with Mold, to prevent the 
n Pug riſing u n the 

s 


This Bed ſhould be made under a warm Wall, 
ard ſheltered from the cold Air with Glaſs on the 
des, and on the Top: The Plants being thus 
prepared for Growth, muſt be moderately water'd 

| wr 
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about once a Week till April ; and then, if the 
Weather be very warm, every third Day, |; 
is alſo to be obſerv'd, That at all ſuch Times 23 
the Sun ſhines warm upon them, their Tops muſt 
be ſhaded with Mats, leſt the tender Shoots, which 
—_— to put forth, be ſcorch*d, and by that Means 
riſh. 
Fn May, when their Shoots begin to ſhoot their 
Vigour, it will be neceſſary to give them Air by 
Degrees, by opening the Glaſſes towards Sum ſet, 
if the Evenings are not too cold; this, if it be 
done judicioufly, will contribute to ſtrengthen 
them, and make them ſhoot green and healthy, 
During the Courſe of their firſt Shoot, they muſt 
be ſhifted every ſix Weeks at leaſt, into freſh Hu. 
Beds; but as ſoon as June is paſt, I would not then 
adviſe any more forcing, but rather endeavour to 
prevent them from ſetting out a ſecond Shoot, 
by expoſing them at large to the open Air, in 
ſome Place ſhaded from the Sun, where they 
ſhould remain till the firſt Week in September, 
and then carried into the Green-Honſe ; at which 
Time three or four Inches of the Earth on the 
Top of their Pots ſhould be carefully taken away, 
without injuring the Roots, and as much freſh 
Mold put in its Place. | | 
The Orange Trees being thus ſeated in their 
Winter Habitation, ſhould have as much Air as 
Mble, allowed them Night and Day, till the 
atter End of Ofober ; the Windows of the Green. 
Houfe ſhould never be ſhut during that Time, un- 
leſs the Winds or Froſts happen to be very ſevere; 
and in the following Winter Months, when the 
Weather is moderate, no Opportunity ſhould be 
let paſs of opening the Houle. 
Theſe Trees, altho* they love the Shade, yet 
quickly periſh if they have much Water; let them 


be frequently refreſhed with it a little at 4 —_ 
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'v too much Wet about their Roots chill or 
ot them, and deſtroy the Plants, I find that 
Sheep or Deer's Dung, ſteep'd in the Water for 
Orange-Trees, Con tributes ro make them healthy. 
The Effect which violent and haſty Waterings 
will have upon theſe Trees, will be, that the 
Leaves turn Yellow, and often drop off; and 
above all, will remain for a Year or two languiſh- 
ing, without putting forth any Shoots, and at 
Length entirely go off, Now it by theſe, or 
ſome better Directions, a Gardener maintains his 
new Orange-Trees in good Health, till the latter 
End of February, let him then renew the Earth as 
he did in the foregoing Autumn, and trim the 
Heads of his Plants, leaving fix Inches, or there- 
abouts, of the preceding Summer Shoots, if they 
be ſtrong, or leſs in Proportion, as they are other- 
wiſe, plaiſtering the Wounds with ſoft Wax, as I 
have before directed; they will, after this Opera- 
tion, ſoon begin to ſprout, and make good Shoots 
the Summer following, if they are diſcreetly made 
acquainted with the external Air, before they are 
ſet out of the Houſe. 

t is commonly practiſed to bring them Abroad 
about Mid- May, eſpecially if moderate Rains fall 
at the Time: And I have known it laid down 
4 a Rule, to ſet them out of the Houſe, when 
the Leaf of the Mulberry-Tree is as large as a 
Crru's Foot, which, perhaps, may be a certain 
dan of the ſettled Temperature of the Air. I 
have indeed myſelf, had little Regard to either of 
theſe Rules, but have chiefly truſted to the Time 
of the New Moon in May, which I obſerve com- 
oy brings gentle Showers, and warm Wea- 

8 | 
For the Summer Station of theſe Trees, it is ad- 
"able to provide ſome ſhady Place in the Garden, 
ether by Fencing it in with Hedges of Dutch Elm, 

| Hornbean, 
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Hoerubeam, Holly, or Evergreen Oaks, about twelje 
or fifteen Foot high, or elſe to clear ſome Place 
in a Wilderneſs or Wood to ſet them in, ſuch 
as may be ſeen at the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Eſſe's at Caſbiobury, and ſome other Places; 
for in ſuch Shelter this Plant delights exceedingly 
With this Way of Management we may expect 
handſome Trees in three Years from their fir 
Planting, minding to change their Pots, as the 
Roots increaſe in Bigneſs; which Work is beſt 
done in February: And let the Gardener take 
this Advice along with it, That he always plants 
theſe Trees ſo ſhallow in their Pots or Caſes, that 
none of the Stem be ſet below the Earth, but 
rather let ſome of the large Roots joining to the 
Stem be ſeen above it; and alſo that the Pots be 
not too large, for then the Roots would chill, by 
having too much Moiſture about them, 

The third Summer after planting, the Tres 
will begin to bloſſom, and if they are in Health 
will bear Fruit, which will be as big as a Muſquet- 
Bullet, when they are put into the Houſe, and 
ripen the Summer following. No ſkilful Gardener 


will ever covet great Quantities of Bloſſoms, s 


they are certain Signs of Weakneſs, and a Fore- 
runner of Decay, unleſs timely prevented by 
pruning many of them off, as ſoon as they begin 
to appear. | 

That great Encourager of Ingenuity, the late 
King of France, was ſo much an Admirer of thi 
Tree, that he continually had Rows of them flower- 
ing in a Gallery of the Louvre; they were 
placed upon Pedęſtali, with Caſes of emboſſed 
Silver over their Pots. I leave my Reader to 
imagine the Pleaſure of ſuch Furniture, which 
was never wanting, as well in Winter, as in the 
Summer. The Manner of bringing the Trees to 


us; after 
bloſſom at every Seaſqn Was 9 . Gardeners 
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Gardeners had choſe a Number of Trees ſufficient 
for their Uſe, they let them remain without Water 
till the Leaves dropp'd off; and then giving them 
freſh Earth on the Tops of their Pots, and fre- 
vent Waterings in a Glaſs Caſe, they came out, 
Fn of Flowers and freſh Leaves, fit for the Place 

were to ſtand in ; theſe they renewed every 
Month throughout the Year : And the like Cu- 
rioſity was alſo in the Palace of the Prince de 
Birgheſe in Rome. wot 

The Situation and Climate natural to this beau- 
tifal Tree, may be conſider'd in the next Place; 
and may ſomewhat help us to judge of the Temper 
and Nature of the Air it requires: The firſt Groves 
of them that we meet with growing wild in 
Europe, are at Eres near Thoulon in France, which 
is between forty-two and forty-three Degrees Lati- 
tude; and about S/. Remo, and the Riviera of 
Genoa, in the ſame Latitude near the Sea, at the 
Foot of very high Mountains to the North of them; 
and the firſt Woods of them growing in taly, are 
as far South as Gatetta ; and ſo agreeable is the 
Air of the Sea to them, that in many Places 
more remote from the Sea than Thoulon and Gaietta, 
altho* farther South, they cannot be made to thrive, 
without Shelter, in the Vinter. 

The various Kinds of Oranges and Lemons, 
vould make a very conſiderable Article, if I was 
to mention each Sort in particular, and, indeed, 
would be of little Uſe; I ſhall, therefore, only 
mention ſome few which are the moſt common in 
our Engli/h Gardens. The Seville. Orange is, in 
my Opinion, the beſt, as well for the Beauty of 
ts Leaves, as for the Goodneſs of its Fruit, which 
vill come to Maturity with us. The China-Orange 
never makes a handſome Tree, but is always 
nclining to look ſickly, and ſeldom bears Fruit 
n Perfection, The Curl'd Genoa Orange is * 

what 
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what more pleaſant to the Sight, but is a very 
flow Grower: And the Strip'd Genoa, for the 
beautiful Variegrations of its Leaves may well 
enough be introduced as a Rarity ; but for itz 
Fruit I have never yet ſeen it fit for any Ufe, 

The Portugal Lemon, and the Lime, bear good 
Fruit, which will ripen ſo well with us, that ] 
have gathered as good from my own Trees, as 
any that have been brought from Abroad: Citroms 
and Shadocks ripen well in England, and if in 
any Collection they happen to be found, the 
Gardener ought only to obſerve, that as they will 
grow much quicker than Oranges, ſo their Pots or 
Caſes ought to be larger, and their Waterings 
more frequent ; to which I ſhall add, as a certain 
Rule, that pruning their Branches mult be avoid- 
ed, as much as poſſible 3 for I have known ſeve- 
ra! Trees ſpoil by it. 

Now although I have given Directions for the 
Management of large Orange-Trees, which are 
brought us from foreign Parts, and have, by means 
of the Method I have laid down, eat very good 
Fruit, which they have produced, yet I find by 
Experience, that the Orange Trees raiſed in Ex- 
land trom Kernels, are more hardy, and will bear 
Fruit with more Certainty, and in much greater 
Quantities, with leſs Trouble; and therefore, I 
ſhall inform my Reader of the Method which I 
practiſe to raiſe them from Seeds. ; 

In February I prepare a Hot-Bed, in which (as 
ſoon as the burning Heat is paſt) I place ſeveral 
Pors filled with light dry Earth, and ſow the Seeds 
of Oranges and Lemons in them, about an Inch deep, 
where they will remain about ten Days before they 
appear above the Earth; give them little Water 
till they come up, leſt you rot the Seeds; for when 
they are taken Freſh from the Fruit, the outward 


Membranes which encloſe the Seeds, are always 
cover'd 
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dyer'd with a kind of Mucilage, which will re- 
main moiſt for ſeveral Days, and is ſufficient, 
vith the Addition of a ſmall] Heat, to make the 
Seeds ſprout, as an Obſervation of the curious 
Mr. Anthony van Leuwenhoek ſufficiently proves. 
He ſays, that he took a little Copper Box, and 

t ſome Sand in it, which, for its Whiteneſs, 
ind becauſe it is uſed to ſcour Tin, is called 
Sruring Sand, He adds, This Sand was very 

of itſelf, but was ſomewhat moiſtened by the 
galt he put into it, having newly taken them 
out of an Orange; this he did in November, and 
carried the Box ſhut cloſe. in the Day-time in his 
Watch-Pocket, and at Night had it put in a Veſ- 
ſe] of hot Water, by which Means the Box was 
conſtantly kept warm: The ſixth Day he opened 
it, and found that the Seeds had already put forth 
Roots, near half an Inch in Length; and from 
Time to Time, as he reviewed them, found them 
increaſe and put out Branches. This Experi- 
ment of Mr. Leuwenboek, indeed, was made by 
him for a much greater End than what I now 
uſe it for: He endeavours to prove by it, that 
every Part of a Plant, as well their Leaves, Flower, 
and Fruit, as their Roots and Branches, are all 
contained in the Seeds; and that their Germina- 
tion is only the filling and explaining the minute 
Parts wrapped up in their Seeds, and not from any 
additional Parts they receive from the Earth they 
ae planted in. But ſee this curious Gentleman's 
lather Remarks on this Head, in Philoſophical 
Tranactions, Number 287. . 

But, to return to my Deſign, I would rather 
Wiſe the ſowing of Lemon or Citron Seeds, than 
thoſe of Oranges : for ſince neither of them will 
bear Fruit *rill they are either grafted or inecu- 
ated, and the Lemon Stocks will as well receive 
the Buds of Oranges, as thoſe of its own Kind, 
Part IV. 5 TI they 
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they ſhould be preferred for the ſake of their 
quick Growth, and hardy Conſtitution. Now 

as theſe Seeds will riſe at leaſt Four Inches hioy 
during the Warmth of their firſt Hot Bed, 1 
their Pots be ſhifted five or ſix Weeks 
into freſh Beds, till about Auguſt, and then begin 
to harden them for the Winter. I have ſeen L.. 
mon Plants raiſed after this Manner, that have 
been near Three Foot high the firſt Year; for 
growing together in little Groves, each Plant has 
a kind of Emulation to overtop the reſt, as if 
they knew the ill Conſequence of ſuperior Plant; 
dripping upon them. I have already hinted how 
much Shade contributes to the Growth of Plants, 
but ſhall once more remind the Gardener to de- 
fend theſe young Plants from the hot Summer's 
Sun, and give them Air only Mornings and 
Evenings. 

The February after they are raiſed, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, and be put again 
into a Hot-Bed, till the Seaſon is ſufficiently warm 
to ſet them Abroad; and in July ſome of them 
will be fit to inoculate, and the reſt to in- arch the 
May afterward. 

The moſt proper Seaſon for budding theſe Trees, 
is about the Tenth of July, at what Time the 
Buds will readily grow; and the following Spri 
all the wild Part of the Plants above the Bud: 
being cut off, and the Wounds covered with ſoft 
Wax, we may a good bearing Shoot of a 
Foot long at leaſt, before Winter, if they have 
the Help of a Hot-Bed; and in two Years after- 
ward, they will begin to bear Fruit if they are 
well looked after, and are not over-potted. 

But In-arching them is yet a much quicker Way 
to make them bear both Flowers and Fruit ; this 


Work is done in May, and by the latter End of 


. 
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ir en have Fruit upon them, either green or ripe, 
v, oy you made Choke of bearing Boughs to inlay 
gh "to the wild Stocks. I have heard of Trees, that 
let in leſs than two Years, from the ſowing of the 
ks Yds, have had Fruit wu them by this means; 
din ind I have myſelf raiſed an Orange-Tree after this 
Le. manner, that had Frait and Flowers upoti it when 
ve it was not ſix Inches high. The ingenious Mr. 
" nini at Hoxton, by a peculiar Method he has 


n performing this Work, has now ſome hundreds 
of little Orange and Lemon Trees, with Fruit upon 
them as large as any that are brought from 


$05 Abroad, EE , 
Wh, As I have now given ſuch Directions for the 
de- Management and mprovement of Orange and 
er's Lmin Trees, as I have myſelf ptactiſed with good 
and Succeſs, I doubt not, but ſuch as ate cultivated 
by theſe Rules, will not be leſs vigorous and 
uld healthful. And for fome Particulars relating to 
= the preſerving them from Frofts and Damps in 
—_ the Winter ; ſee the aforegoing Chapter of Gren- 
_ Huſes, Wh. 
the 
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A Myrtles, Jaſmins, and Geraniums, their 
Culture, &c. 7 


E have many Sorts of Myrtles in our 
e Gardens diſtinguiſhed by the 
following Names: hoſe with the 
J largeſt Leaves, are the Orange-leav'd 
Mfriles, the Spaniſh Broad. leaf, the 

ruga! Myrile, the Nutmeg Myrtle, and that 
A a 2 with 
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with the Double Bloſſom : Beſide which, we haye 
the Nutmeg Myrtle, with variegated Leaves, which 
is accounted a Rarity. 

Thoſe with ſmaller Leaves, are the Upright 
Myrtle, the Silver-leav'd Myrile, the Box-leay'4 
and Birds-neſt Myriles, and the Roſemary and 
Thyme-leav'd Kinds. All theſe, except the Orange. 
leav'd Myrtle, and that with the double Bloſſom, 
are very eaſily propagated by Cuttings ; but thoſe 
two Kinds are much better increaſed from Layer: 

The moſt proper Seaſon of laying Myrtle for 
Increaſe is in May, when the youngeſt Shoots 
only, ſuch as are tender, ſhould be bent into 
the Earth after it is well ſtirred ; and thoſe, if they 
are often refreſhed with Water, will ſtrike Root, 
and be fit to take off from the Mother Plants the 
Spring following ; but, if we lay down Shoots of 
a Year old, they will never ſtrike Root with all 
the Art you can uſe: So we mult likewiſe obſerve, 
That the Cuttings we deſign to plant, ſhould al 
ways be young and tender, ſuch as we find upon 
the Myriles in July; *tis then the moſt proper 
Seaſon for planting them, ſtripping off the Leaves 
two Inches from each Cutting, and ſetting them 
that Depth, about an Inch a-part, in Pots of fine 
light Earth, watering them frequently *till they 
have taken Root, which will be about the latter 
End of Auguſt. This young Plantation ſhould 
remain *till the ſecond March before they are 
tranſplanted into ſingle Pots; for to remove them 
ſooner, would endanger them, becauſe then their 
ſmall tender Roots would not be ſufficient to 
draw away the Moiſture of the Earth about them 
ſo quickly as one could wiſh, and then it would 
chill the Roots, However, when they have once 
got large Roots, they delight in Water, and 
ſhould be frequently refreſhed with it: They co- 


vet the Shade in the Summer, and will, by _ 
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o that Help, make much ſtronger Shoots, than 
choſe that are expoſed to the Sun, x 

About Mid-April ſuch old Trees as have been 
negledted, and have thin Heads, may be pruned 
Aout the Roots, and freſh Earth put to them, 
ind have the Branches of their Heads cut within 
three or four Inches of the Stem: Being thus or- 
dered, they will prepare for ſhooting by that 
Time they come Abroad, and make handſome 
Plants that Summer, if they have Water and 
Shade enough. ; : 

The Myrtle delights ſo much in Moiſture, that 
| have known a Pot of it ſet in a ſhallow Baſon 
of Water, within-ſide of a Window expoſed to 
the South, that has ſhot above four Times as much 
in one Summer, as any that have ſtood Abroad, 
and has continued growing at that extravagant 
Rate for ſome Years, without renewing the Earth 
the Pot, by only taking care to ſupply the 
Bafon with freſh Water as it wanted; but the 
Shoots of this Plant were very lender. 

In diſpoſing of theſe, and other Plants, in the 
Shade, we mult not ſuffer any Trees to drip upon 
them, or confine them in too cloſe a Place; they 
muſt kave the free Air round about them, and 
above them, or elſe the Shoots they make, will 
be flender and weak. 


The next Plant I ſhall take Notice of is the 
Jaſmin, of which we have many Sorts which will 
not bear the Cold of our Climate, and are there- 
fore ſheltered in the Conſervatory during the Min- 
ler: They are the Spaniſh Faſmin, the Portugal 
Jaſmin, the Indian Faſmin, the Arabian Jaſmin, 
one Sort with ſingle White Flowers, the other 
vith double Bloſſoms ; and the Coffee-Tree, which 
another Kind of Jaſinin, bloſſoming at Autumn: 
blides theſe, there are many other Kinds in the 
Aa 3 Amſterdam 
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AmPperdam Gardens, which would be too ted 
to mention, 2 Jab 3 Fe 

The Spaniſo Jaſmin is the moſt common 
theſe; ic bear White Flowers tinged with Par 
on * ack of the Petals, or Flower Leaves, and 
is very well ſcented: The Time of its Bloſſom, 
is from Auguſt to November, and ſometimes al 
the Pater. if ic be kept warm, and have Sun 
enough ; this is propagated by grafting it on the 
Common White Jaſmin in March, as alſo by in- arch. 
ing it in May upon the ſame common Sort, and 
the in-arched Plants may be cut off the Middle of 
Auguſt following. In February we ſhould always 
cut off the Branches within four or five Inches 
of the Stem; and, after they have freſh Earth 
bot to their Roots, they may be ſet near the 
Glaſſes or Windows of the Houſe; theſe love 
not too much Water, and a medium Soil, be- 
tween Sand and Clay, without Dung; they ar 
to be houſed with the Orange-Tree. 

The Portugal Jaſmin likewiſe bears a White 
Flower tinged with Purple, but the Bloſſoms are 
not ſo large as thoſe of the former, though in 
much greater Number. Sometimes I have ſeen 
near one hundred in a Cluſter ; they ſmell like 
Orange Flowers, and laſt a long Time; the 
Leaves of the Plant are ever Green (as are thoſe 
of the former) ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the 
yy; it is propagated like the aforegoing Jaſmin, 
and likewiſe by Cuttings planted in May, taking 
Notice that they. be of young Wood, and that 
at leaſt one Joint be ſet in the Earth ; for at that 
Part they take Root, though not till the ſecond 
Spring after planting. I find that the Plan 
raiſed from Cuttings, are apt to ſhoot very vigo- 
rouſly, and are therefore barren ; but thoſe which 
are grafted or in-arched upon common Stocks, 


bloſſom every Year very ſtrong, which may pro. 
; Cece 
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from the Difference of Veſſels in the Stocks 
* 22 which checks its over Vigour. 

n of This Plant begins its Bloſſom in Auguſt, and 
ple -ontinues flowering till October: We may cut off 
and the in- arched Plants in the Middle of Auguſt, 


om, which is the Time of releaſing all other Plants 
all orafted in the ſame Manner, ſetting them imme- 
Sun dately under ſome Shelter, leſt they be damaged 
the by the Winds, which often break the Cion from 


the Stock. For this End of In-arching, we ſhould 
de careful to make Proviſion of ſome Plants of 


e of the Common Jaſmin in Pots the Year before we 
as delign to graft, otherwiſe they will not be vigo- 
bes rous enough to incorporate with the Cions. 

rth This Jaſinin ſhould be ſet in and out of the 
the Houſe with the Orange Tree, putting freſh Earth 
oe to the Roots in the Spring and Autumn, as we 
be. muſt do to every other Exotict Plant: But as 


Orange-Trees love Shade in the Summer, this can- 
not have too much Sur, 

The Indian Faſmin has Leaves fomewhat like 
the former; it bears Bunches of Yellow Flowers 
of a very agreeable Scent ; it begins to flower 
about Auguſt, and continues its Bloſſom *till the 
Spring following. I have frequently gathered 
ripe Seeds of it, and have raiſed Plants from 
them, ſowing them as ſoon as they were ripe, 
ad giving them the Aſſiſtance of a Hot-Bed : 
But the moſt common Way of raiſing this Plant 
s from Layers in Autumn, or in the Spring, 
when we can get young Shoots to lay down, 
which ſhould always be as tender as poſſible for 
dis Work, or they will not ſtrike Root, which 
mult be obſerved as a Rule in the laying of 
every Kind of Plant, The Layers of this 7a 
mn will not be ſufficiently rooted, *till- they 
ave been a full Year in the Ground, and then 
my be taken off and planted in fingle Pots. 
Aa4 The 
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The beſt Seaſons of tranſplanting this King, i of 
either in April or Middle of Auguſt ; the Earth * 
for Orange- Trees does very well for this Plan 4 
and it muſt be houſed as the other Kinds of Se 
Faſmin. 
Tt would be well to try whether this Sort would bre 
not increaſe by in- arching it upon the Common of 
Jaſmin; I ſee no Reaſon why it ſhould not, x; Ch 
well as the Portugal Kind; but if that will not ers 
do, the Common Yellow Faſmin, I think, can hard- and 
ly fail. | | gre 
We have two Kinds of the Arabian Jaſmin; tle 
one with ſingle Flowers, and the other with dou- Pl. 
ble Bloſſoms 3 in other Reſpects they are alike, till 
and require the ſame Kind of Culture ; the Flowers rer 
of both are White, and extremely ſweet-ſcented, for 
but are ſomewhat differing from the other Kinds an 
of Jaſmin in their Figure: Both theſe Sorts bloſ. the 
ſom about Auguſt, and with good Management Kr 
bring a great many Flowers; the Leaves are dle 
round, ſomewhat curl'd, and ſet on in Pairs at | 
the Joints: I have raiſed them from Cuttings for 
taken off in April, when theſe Plants ſhould be Tr 
always pruned within two or three Joints of the nies 
Stem, and then have freſh Earth put to their gat 
Roots, by means of this pruning they will ſhoot firſ 
near a Foot in a Summer, as I have ſeen at the wa 
Leyden Gardens, where they have near one hun- cre 
dred of them in good Health. An 
This has been eſteemed a very tender Plant; ma 
but I find it is more injured by Wet than Cold; the 
it will ſtand the Winter very well in ſuch a Grein. me 
| Houſe as I have deſcribed, if it has not too much cul 
Water, and may be ſet abroad the latter End of unc 
May, or Beginning of June, and remain out of ſua 
Doors 'til! about the 20" of Auguſt : The Earth — 


it chiefly delights in is at leaſt two Parts in three 
5 4 72 0 
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of Sand, and the reſt freſh Mould from under 


i Turf: We may try to in · arch it upon the Spaniſh 
Jaſmin, or increaſe it by Layers at the pruning 


on. (> - 
Erbe Coffee-Tree is another kind of Jaſinin 
brought from Arabia Felix, about the Latitude 
of 20, or 21; the Leaves are like thoſe of our 
Cheſnut-Tree, but are ever green, and the Flow- 
ers like thoſe of our Common Faſmin in Figure 
and Colour, but are not ſo ſweet-ſcented ; they 

w in Cluſters at the Joints, near the Extremi- 
ties of the young Branches, About Fuly this 
Plant begins to bloſſom, and continues flowerin 
till OFober, ſetting plentifully with Fruit, hic 
remains upon the Tree till the July following be- 
fore they ripen, and are then of a dark red Colour; 
and in their Shape and Size ſomewhat reſembling 
the Berries of the Lauro Ceraſus, but have two 
Kernels in each of them, which ſplit in the Mid- 
dle like the Bay- Berries of the Shops. 

In the Amſterdam Garden, which is ſo famous 
for curious Plants, I have ſeen ſome of theſe 
Trees near eighteen Foot high, ſo full of Ber- 
nies, that ſeveral Pound Weight of Fruit was 
gathered off of two Trees only. The Hollanders 
firſt got Plants from Arabia, which they after- 
wards planted about Batavia, and having in- 
creaſed them there, they ſupplied the Garden at 
Anſterdam with them, and have now raiſed ſo 
many from Seeds that ripened in Holland, that 
they have ſent over ſeveral Trees to their Settle- 
ment at Surinam in the Weſt-Indies, in order to 
cultivate them in that Country, where they will 
undoubtedly turn to good Account; as I am per- 
ſuaded they would do if they were propagated in 
the South Parts of Carolina; which I think would 
be well worth our Tryal, it that Country remains 
n our Hands, Pe 1 
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In the Culture of this Plaut the Dutch Gard. 
ners * 2 Soil for it. compos'd chiefly of Sand 
and the efreſhings they give it with Water are 
ſeldom and ſparing in the Winter ; but in the Sun. 
wer it has a more plentiful Allowance, eſpecially 
during the Time of its Bloſſom. About June they 
take it out of the Houſe, and waſh and clean the 
Leaves and Branches, and letting it remain in the 
Air 'till the Beginning of Julh, they then ſet it 
in again to the Conſervatory for flowering. In 

il and Auguſt they give freſh Earth to the 
Plants, and they thrive extremely. 

In the raiſing of theſe Plants from Seeds, they 
firſt ſeparate the Kernels in each Seed ; and after 
they are cleanſed from the Mucilage about them, 
they are immediately ſet two Inches. deep in Pots 
fill'd with ſandy Soil, and plunged into Hot Beds: 
The Seeds being thus order'd, muſt be kept moiſt 
by frequent Sprinklings of Water till they come 
up, and the Glaſſes over them always kept cloſe: 
About ſix Weeks after ſowing they will begin to 
appear, and have two or three Leaves apiece 

Winter. I have heard, that unleſs the 
Seeds are ſown as ſoon as they are gathered, they 
will not come up; and hitherto there is no other 
Way known of propagating this Plant, but from 
Seeds, though I think it would not be againſt 
Reaſon, to try to in- arch it upon ſome other Kind 


of Faſmin. 


The Geranium is a Plant whoſe Varieties are 


very, conſiderable, if we were to join thoſe of our 
own. Country with the Kinds we receive from 
Africa; it takes its Name of Cranes-Bill from its 
Seeds, which ſomewhat reſemble the Beat of a 
Crane or Stork: Hitherto the Exotic Kinds have 
carried Latin Names only, which I think help to 
confound ſome Gardeners, and indeed are too long 


to recite; I ſhall therefore, ſince I have this Op- 
portunity, 
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tunity, give each Sort, which we cultivate at pre- 
ent in our Green - Houſes, a ſhort Eygliſh Name 
far the greater Eaſe of the Memory. 

Many of the Sorts I deſign to treat of, have 
been figured by the learned and accurate Dr. Com- 
melin, Botanick Profeſſor at Amſterdam, and that 
late admirable Botaniſt Dr. Herman of Leyden, ta 
whoſe Works I refer for the Cuts of thoſe I am 


about to mention. 


In the Hortus Lugduno Batavus, Page 275, we 
find the Geranium Africanum Arboxeſcens, 
Tbiſci folio rotundo, carline odore; which we 
may Engliſh, The round Mallow. leav'd 
Cranes-Bill. 

Page 278, of the ſame, Geranium Africanum 
Fruteſcens, malvæ folio Laciniato odorato : or, 
Notch'd Mallow-leav'd Cranes-Bill. 

Page 283, Geranium Africanum, Alchimille 
Hirſuto Folio, Floribus Albidis , or, Alchi- 
milla-leav*d Cranes-Bill. 

Page 285, Geranium Africanum, Nodtu Olens, 
Tuberoſum & Nodoſum, Aguilegiæ follis ; or, 
Columbine-leav*d Cranes- Bill. 

In Dr. Commelin's Prelud. Botanic. Page 51. 
Geranium Africanum Arboreſcens, Archimilla 
birſuto folio, floribus rubicundis ; which we 
may call, The painted-leav*d Cranes-Bill ; 
as I ſhall farther explain. 

Page 52, Geranium Africanum, foliis inferiori. 
bus Aſari, ſuperioribus Staphydis Agriæ, Ma- 
culatis, Splendentibus, & acetoſæ Sapore ; 
which we may name, Spotted Ivy-leav'd 
Cranes-Bill, | 

Page 54, Geranium Africanum, fruteſtens folio 

Graſſo, & Glauco, acetoſs Sapore. 
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Beſide theſe, we have in our Gardens, two 


dwarf Kinds of Cranes. Bill, with tuberous Roots, 


whoſe Flowers ſmell ſweetly in the Night: I have 
not ſeen any Cuts of them, and therefore ſhall 
not give the Authors Names ; the one I ſhall call 
The Anemone lead d Night-ſcented Cranes-Bill, and 
— other, The Fennel: leav'd Night-ſented Cranes. 
Bill. 

The firſt of this Liſt makes a Shrub of chree 
Foot high; the Leaves ſmell ſomething like Rbu- 
barb, and it bears large Bunches of purple Flowers 
variegated with a darker Colour; this bloſſoms 
from July to September. 

The ſecond, with the notch'd Leaves, is a 
Shrub about the Height of the former, with 
| ſweet-ſcented Leaves; the Flowers are ſmall, and 
of a very pale purple Colour, and appear about 
May and Fune. 

The third has Leaves like the Plant called La. 
dies Mantle, is a low Plant, in compariſon with 
the others, and bears white Flowers about June. 

The fourth hath large Knots at the Joints, and 
Leaves like the Columbine; the Flowers which 
commonly appear in the Summer, are extremely 
ſweet in the Evenings, but have no Scent in the 
Day-time. | 

The fifth, which I call, The Painted-leav'd 
Cranes-Bill, makes a Shrub ſometimes four Foot 
high, and bloſſoms very plentifully all the Sum. 
mer, bearing large Cluſters of Pink-colour'd 
Flowers; each of its Leaves are curiouſly marked 
with a dark-colour'd Streak in the Shape of a 
Horſe-ſhoe, which, together with the pleaſant 
Green of the Leaf, is very beautiful; and, what 
is likewiſe worthy our Notice, when theſe Leaves 
decay, the green Parts change into a fair Yellow 3 
and the dark Streaks, which are naturally almoſt 


black, alter into a bright Yermillionz ſo that! 
cannot 
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<annot help ſometimes, for the Sake of ſo agree- 
able a Variety, bruifing ſome of them to forward 
their Decay. The Alteration of Colours in the 
Leaves of this Plant gave Occaſion to a learned 
Member of the Royal Society, Dr. Stuart, to con- 
'(ider the Cauſe of different Colours in the Leaves 
and Flowers of Plants, which he has ſo judiciouſly 
ſet forth in a Letter he was pleaſed to honour me 
with upon that Subject, thar, for the Embelliſh- 
ment of my Work, I ſhall inſert in the Conclu- 
ſion of this Chapter. | 

The ſixth Kind mentioned in the Lift has ſhin- 
ing Leaves like thoſe of Iuy, and pretty Flowers, 
of a pale purple Colour, variegated with a deep 
Red: The Plant inclines to run upon the Ground, 
and therefore to give it a better Appearance, we 
are forced to ſupport it with Stakes; it bloſſoms 
in the Autumn, 

The ſeventh has thick juicy Leaves of a Sea- 
green Colour, taſting ſomewhat like Sorrel ; the 
Branches are naturally ſo weak, that they muſt 
be ſupported with Sticks. About July this Plant 
begins to flower, and remains bloſſoming till 
about September; the Flowers of this Kind are 
of a pale Fleſh Colour, and variegated with 
Crimſon, | 

All theſe Kinds are propagated either by Seeds 
or Cuttings; the Seeds may be ſown in March 
upon a Hot. Bed; but the moſt proper Seafon of 
planting the Cuttings is about the End of May, 
and then they will eaſily ſtrike Root in the natu- 
ral Ground, and become handſome Plants, fit to 
be potted the Auguſt following; they love a me- 
dium Soil without Dung, and delight in Water; 
they may be houſed with the Orange Trees, for 
they are not very tender. | | 
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The other Kinds of Geranium, ſurnam'd Nigyy. 
ſeented, bloſſom at uncertain Times in the Syn. 
mer, and are propagated by parting their Roots 
in May. The Leaves of the Fennel-leav'd King, 
have a very grateful Scent; both theſe are hardy, 
and may be houſed with others; they love a 
light Soil. | 


I ſhall now conclude this Chapter with the 
ingenious Letter which I promiſed, relating 
to the Colours in the Leaves and Flowers of 
Plants. 


To Mr. BRADLEY. 


LONDON, May 9", 1917. 


R ingenious Converſation,join'd 
9 with the Delights of Mr. Balls 
— r Fas curious Gardens at Cambden-Houſe, 
4 l made ſuch an Impreſſion t' other 
* 8 Day, as led me into the following 
houghts on the Subject you then ſtarted, con- 
cerning the Variation of Colours in the Leaves 
and . Flowers of Trees and Plants, ſuch as is re- 
markable in the variegated Hollies and 7! ulips; 
of which Variegation you have certainly aſſign 


the true remote Cauſe, in the Second Part of 


your New Improvements of Planting and = 
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VII. Sect. I. of the Tulip, where you 
1 a Weakneſs and Defe& of Nouriſh- 
ment produce that Variety of Colours, which 
was not naturally and originally in the Plam; 
which you ſupport by Obſervations, Experiments 
and Hiſtories there, and in ſeveral other Parts of 
your Works, ſo as to put it beyond all Doubt. 

On this Occa ſion you ſhewed me a bruiſed and 
faded Leaf of the Geranium Africanum Arboreſcens 
Alchimille hirſuto folio, floribus rubicundis, Com- 
med, Prel, Botann. RY Green, but turn'd of 
z pretty deep Red in bruiſed Parts; this 
gave Riſe to our Diſcourſe concerning the im- 
mediate Cauſe of the natural Colour in Plants, 
and of this præternatural Colour in the bruiſed 
Parts. Pm perſwaded I ſhall not be able to 
give one of your Taſte any Satisfaction on this 
dubject: I only venture to ſend you ſome looſe 
Thoughts concerning it, being affured that your 
various Obſervations and Experience will ſoon 
expunge the Errors of one leſs converſant about 
theſe Things. 

I imagine then, that the natural as well as 
preternatural Colours in Plants and Flowers, are 
owing immediately to the Juices circulating or 
contained in their Veſſels, and not to the Veſſels 
themſelves, which I think appears by the expreſs'd 
Juice retaining the Colour of the Leaf or Mower 
from which it is drawn, while the groſs fibrous 
Part, which is che Veſſels retain'd in the Strainer, 
fe their Colour with their Juice, and being exa- 
mined by the naked Eye, or a Microſcope, appear 
colourleſs or tranſparent, ſo far as they are drain- - 
& of their Contents: Theſe then being tranſ- 
parent, reflect few Rays to our Eyes, but tranſ- 
mit moſt of them, which the more opake Maſs 
& Fluids reflects, giving us ſuch colour'd Rays 
& Light, as it cannot abſorb or tranſmit. OM 
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from the Juices then we have the ſeveral Co- 
lours of Plants and their Flowers ; but what 
ſpecial Texture of the Fluids, and their Surfaces, 
or of any other Object, may be neceſſary to re- 
fle& this or that kind of colour'd Rays, for ought 


I know, is not determined with any abſolute 


Certainty. 


But as moſt of our Knowledge of Nature con- 


' fiſts in our being able to aſſign ſome remoter 
Cauſes, and a few Effects of Things, in ſome 
groſs Manner, rather than in an intimate Ac. 
quaintance with their Effences : So after the ſame 
Manner we may be able to go ſome Length in 
this Diſquiſition, towards finding out the remoter 
Cauſe of Colour in the Juice of Plants, though 
we cannot point out the minute Figures in the 
Particles of that Fluid, which may immediately 
produce this Effect. 

Thus then the Bloſſoms and Fruit produced 
according to the Nature of the ingrafted Branch, 


and not of the Stock of a different Kind, do ſhew - 


that the circulating Juice of Yegetables is alterable 
by the Mould of the Veſſels through which it 
paſſes, ſo as to be forced by them to put on a 
different Colour and Taſte from what it had be- 
fore it enter d them, and we find this equally 
true in Animals. 

There's only ſome, and thoſe very few, Ex- 
ceptions of Juices in Plants, and common Salt in 
Animals which ſeem to be inconquerable by the 
Power of their Veſſels, ſo as to be able to pals 
through them, and circulate for ſome time with- 
out any ſenſible Alteration. The Chymical Aua. 

lyſis of the Blood, Urine, Sc. of ſuch Animals 
as uſe common Salt in their Food, having diſco- 
vered it unaltered in any of its Qualities, after 
many Circulations in the Animal Body : And 
your own Experiments, mentioned Ch, I. Fart 5 
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of your New Improvements of Planting and Gar- 
dening, and Chap. II. Sect. I. By theſe Experi- 
ments I ſay, it appears, that ſome Juices are ſo 
fr from being liable to ſuffer any Alteration by 
the Veſſels of the Plant in which they circulate, 
that they rather ſeem to have the Power of al- 
tering the natural Frame and Texture of the Veſ- 


ſels themſelves, and of making a very laſting pre- 


zernatural Impreſſion upon them, by which they 
become capable afterwards of moulding and fram- 
ing their Juice fo a different Colour from what it 
had naturally, and before the Experiment; elſe 
it would be very difficult to conceive how ſuch a 
ſmall Quantity of Juice, communicated from a 
fingle Bud of yellow-ſtrip'd Za/min, inoculated 
upon a Branch of a plain Za/min-Tree, ſhould, in 
three Months Time, (ſuppoſing itſelf to periſh, 
a the Experiment allows, immediately after that 
Time) be able to occaſion ſuch an Alteration of 
the natural Juice of the whole Tree, to the Co- 
lour of the Bud inoculated, continually through 
all the ſucceeding Years of that Tree's Duration; 
for ſuch a durable Effect muſt have a permanent 
Cauſe, but that cannot be found in the fluctuating 
Juice, which is daily waſted and renewed, but 
muſt be owing to ſome Alteration in the Figure 
or Diameters of the Veſſels, which may be ſup- 
poſed to continue the ſame for many Years after, 
unleſs ſome new Alteration be induſtriouſly, or 
by ſome uncommon Accident, wrought upon 
them: The Concluſion to be drawn from the 
— Chap. II. Sec. I. will be much the 


But Inſtances of this Kind being very rare, we 
ae only to regard the common Courſe of Nature, 
which has made theſe circulating Juices generally 
aterable by the Power of the Solids or con- 
uning Veſels, both in Plants and Animals, Thus 

Part IV. Bb the 
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the Juices do ſeem to get and retain their ſeveril 
natural Colours from the Solids, fo long as they 
continue in a due Courſe of Circulation, through 
them. But when the Circulation, for what- 
ſoever Cauſe, begins to fail or become languid, 
there ſeems to be yet another poſſible Cauſe of 
Colour in Plants, to wit, of thoſe preternatura] 
Colours or Variegations, ſubſequent to a Defe& 
of Nouriſhment, or a Wound or Bruiſe in an 

of their Parts: In all which Caſes, the Circula- 
tion and concurring Energy of the Veſſels are 
languid; and, therefore, a Degree of Stagnation 
enſues: And as every Stagnation of a vegetable 
Juice, is attended with a proportionable Degree 
of Fermentation, and Fermentation is productive 
of conſiderable Alterations, both in the Taſte 
and Colour of the fermenting Juice, it may not 
be altogether improbable, that in the Caſes men- 
tioned, the Variation of Colour may proceed 
from certain Degrees of Fermentation in the 
Juice; tho' I only advance this as a probable - 
Conjecture, and not what I can, from any Expe- 
riment, demonſtrate. 

However, to render this Conjecture ſomewhat 
probable, we are to conſider, that the conſtant 
natural Tendency of all recent vegetable Juices is 
to Fermentation, which commences ſo ſoon as 
they are left to themſelves, or. delivered from a 
progreſſive local Motion of the whole Maſs : This 
appears in the expreſs'd Juice of the Grape, and 
of all Fruits, and in Malt Liquors, which from 
the Beginning are in a few Days carried to the 
Height of Fermentation, in which Time they ac- 
quire firſta ſweeteſt, and afterwards a vinous Taſte; 
and by a ſecond Fermentation (which in the weakeſt 
of them happens very ſoon after the firſt) be- 
come Vinegar or ſowre ; their Colour at the ſame 


Time becoming leſs ſaturated, more tranſparent 
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les opaque. But this is yet more remarkable in 
the Juice of high- colour d Flowers, as of the 
Clove-Fuly-Flowers, Corn Poppy, and Violet; all 
which Juices are apt to ferment in ſome little 
Time after Expreſſion, and in the Fermentation 
ſenlibly loſe a good deal of their Colour, become 
ler and more tranſparent. Indeed, the Violet 
vice loſes almoſt entirely its Colour in Fermen- 
tation. The ſame Fermentation happens to the 
ſuice of Vegetables yet contained in their Veſſels, 
and enjoying ſome low Degree of irregular Circu- 
lation, as appears by Herbs, Graſs, Hay, Flowers, 
Fruits, &c. cut down and thrown together in a 
Heap, where all the Signs of Fermentation do ve- 
ry ſoon appear; ſuch as Heat, Sweating, change of 
Smell, Taſte and Colour; ſo that it ſeems plain, 
that Fermentation in all its Effects, takes Place in 
the Vegetable Juices, ſo ſoon, and as far as the 
Circulation declines: Theſe two different Powers 
or Operations of Nature, being ſo contrary to one 
another, that they cannot ſubſiſt together in Per- 
tection, but, like the oppoſite Weight in the Scales 
of a Balance, as the one preponderates, the other 
muſt give way. And, indeed, the Caſe in Ani- 
mals is very near parallel to this, if we ſubſtitute 
Putrifation in them, to Fermentation in Vege- 
tables; for in thoſe we find, that the Blood in a 
bruiſed Part degenerates from its natural Colour 
by Stagnation, into a Livid, Blue, Green and 
Yellow (all Signs of Putrifaction) ſucceſſively, 
until the Re- abſorption be perfected, and the 
Circulation reſtored. This is farther illuſtrated 
by the common Practice of ripening green Fruit 
n Straw, or in a moderate Warmth, where 
Evaporation of the Juice and Defication may be 
waded z which ſhews, that the Change of Taſte 
and Colour can be owing to nothing elſe here, 
han a certain ſow Degree of Fermentation, en- 
Bb 2 tertained 
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tertained by that Artifice, in the Juice contained 
within the Veſſel or Veſicles of the Fruit: Was 
there, indeed, a free and open Communication 
with the external Air, this Fermentation would 
go on to produce the ſame Effects more quicker, 
as we ſee in the ſame Juice expreſſed : And as all 
Experiments in Fermentation do ſhew, that either 
a total Stagnation, or ſome Degree of it, and 
Heat, are neceſſary to produce Fermentation in 
vegetable Juices, the Autumn affording us a low 
Circulation of the Juices, and an increaſed Heat; 
theſe two concurring, muſt needs produce that 
Degree of Fermentation, to which we owe the 
Ripeneſs of our growing Fruits, and the Change 
of their Colours and Taſte in that declining 
Seaſon; as we owe the Ripeneſs of our Liquors 
more remarkably to the very ſame Cauſes: And 
was 1t poſſible there ſhould be a perpetual Spring, 
that is, a continued equal briſk Circulation of 
the Juices, with ſuch a low Degree of Heat as 
that Seaſon affords, it would be equally impoſſible 
to produce ripe Fruit, becauſe the two Pre- 
requiſites of Fermentation would be wanting in 
Nature, tho* Art might, in fome meaſure, ſup- 
ply that Defect. 

The Concluſion then ſeems to be this; That 
Circulation and Fermentation are the Two only 
Powers in Nature, which can produce the Variety 
of Colours, and the other Changes we obſerve in 
Vegetables; as Circulation and Putrifaction are 
the two Powers that work the various Changes 
in Animals: And that as the due Degree of Cir- 
culation in either, declines, or is impaired, Fer- 
mentation or Putrifaction takes place reſpectivel, 
exhibiting the Signs of Diſeaſes or Decay, of 
which themſelves are the immediate Cauſes. 

If I rightly remember, ſomething was men- 


tioned in our Converſation concerning * dif- 
| erent 
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ferent Strength of the coloured Rays of the Sun, 
and whether the Reflection of theſe ſtronger or 
weaker Rays, might not depend upon a ſuitable 
Strength and Weakneſs in the Texture of the 
Plant or Flower; as if the ſtrongeſt Rays, which 
are the Red, being reflected by a red Hower, 
might not argue a greater Strength in the Texture 
of that Flower, or its Juices, than is in the blue 
Ewers, which reflect only the Blue, to wit, the 
weaker Rays of the Sun. 

If we may judge of the Strength of the Rays 
of the Sun, by their different Degrees of Re- 
fraction in paſſing through a Priſon; as the Re- 
fraction increaſeth, ſo their Strength decreaſeth 
in this Order; Red, Orange, Tellow, Green, Blue, 
Purple, and Violet; ſo that the Red is the ſtrong- 
eſt, ſuffering leaſt Refraction, and Violet the 
weakeſt, as it ſuffers the greateſt Refraction. 
But when we conſider theſe Rays, as reflected 
from opaque Bodies, we find that Objects of the 
wakeſt Texture, reflect the ſame Kind of Rays 
with thoſe of the ſtrongeſt make, as Red is ſhewn 
by the tender Tulip, as well as by the more durable 
Rye ; and fo in a Variety of other Objects. 
differing yet more in Strength or Weakneſs : Sq 
that the Strength of Bodies reflecting Light, ſeems 
not to be ſo much concerned in the Reflection, 
s the Frame and Diſpoſition of their Surfaces, 
which may be the ſame in the Weakeſt, as in an 
Object of the ſtrongeſt Compoſition. Beſides, 
the Strength of the Texture of Plants and their 
Flowers, ſeem to depend more upon the Firmneſs 
and Diſpoſition of their Veſſels, than upon the 
Conſiſtence of their Juices; but their Veſſels, 
being tranſparent, are leaſt concerned in the Re- 
fle&ion of Colours; therefore the reflected Colour 
ſeems not to depend upon any Propoſition of 
rength or Weakneſs in the Plant or Flower. 

Bb 3 Thus, 
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Thus, Sir, I have ventured to ſhew you how 
ſuperficial and conjectural my Knowledge on this 
Subject is, in hopes that you'll forgive and correct 
the Faults, which my Compliance with your De. 
ſire has led me to diſcover ; being, with ſincere 
Reſpect and Eſteem, 


S X, 
Your moſt Humble 
And Obedient Servant, 
ALEX, STUART, 
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CHART, 


Of the Culture of the Melianthus, Oleander, 
Malabar-Nut, Leonurus, Amomum Plinii, - 
Caper, Acacia, Apocinum, and other Exo- 
tick Shrubs, which are not ſucculent, 


the Greater and the Leſſer; they are 

EA) both African Plants, and bloſſom tree- 

ly with us, eſpecially if they are not 

C22 uſed too tenderly. The large Kind 

will ſtand abroad during the Winter, and ſeldom 
fails to produce its Spikes of Flowers every Year, 
which are of a Coffze Colour: Theſe Flowers aftord 
each of them a Drop or two of a claminy Juice, taſt- 
ing as ſweet as Honey, from whence I ſuppoſe it 
took its Name of Melianthus, or Honey-Flower, 
The ſmalleſt Sort is not ſo common with us as the 
other, and is therefore kept in the Houſe all 
Winter ; tho* I am of Opinion, it would * 
| | fy abr 
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abroad as well as the large Kind, which comes 


WW 
Is ſrom the ſame Country. The Flowers of this 
ct ſmall ſort are very beautiful, having a Mixture of 
e- Red, Green and Yellow in them. Both theſe 
re Plants are propagated with Eaſe, from Slips taken 


from about the Roots any time between May and 
Auguſt ; they delight in ſandy Soil, and much 
Water, eſpecially the large Kind. Both theſe are 
deſign'd with great Accuracy; the firſt in the 
Hortus Lugd. Bat. and the ſmall ſort in Dr. Com- 
melin's Plant. Rarior. Amſtelod. 

The Oleander or Nerium, which ſome call the 
Indian Laurel, has many Varieties. The moſt 
common of them in the Znglih Gardens, is, the 
Sort with the red Flower, which is call'd the 
Scarlet Oleander : It is ſo hardy, that I have kept 
it abroad all Winter, without any other Shelter 
than a South Wall, It is eaſily propagated by 
Layers in April, which will ſtrike Root to tranſ- 
plant the Auguſt following. We have likewiſe a 
white flowering Kind, as hardy as the Scarlet 
Sort ; but the other Varieties of this Plant, ſuch 
as the feweet-/cented Oleanders, with Single and 
Double Flowers, are eſtecm'd more tender, and 
ſhould be houſed with the Orange-Trees : All theſe 
bloſſom in July and Auguſt, and are propagated 
like the firſt ; they love a medium Soil, without 
Mixture, and moderate Watering. See the Figures 
of the two laſt in the Hortus Lugd. Bat. 

The Adbatoda Zeylanenſium, call'd by our 
Gardeners, the Malabar-Nut, is very apt to bloſ- 
ſom with us, but has not yet, as far as I can learn, 
produced any ripe Fruit in England: It makes a 
large Plant, and is pretty hardy, and is an ex- 
travagant Lover of Water: The Earth ſhould be 
the ſame as for the Oleander, and the Pots large 
for theſe Trees increaſe prodigiouſly in their 
Roots, which ſhould be prun'd every Auguſt, 
| Bb 4 and 
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and freſh Earth put to them: This is increaſes 
from Cuttings planted in May, which ſtrike Root 
very eaſily in the natural Ground: It muſt be 
houſed with the Orange-Tree. There is a good 
Cut of this Plant in the Hortus Lugd. Bat. 

The Leonurus is a Plant of the Cape of Gerd. 
Hope, named by Breimus ; it is of the Species of 
the Sideritis or Iron-Wort, in which Tribe Mr, Ray 
has plac'd it: We have two Sorts, one with 
Leaves like Hemp, and the other with round 
notch'd Leaves, like thoſe of the Lamium, or 
Dead- Nettle; the Flowers of both Kinds are 
alike, of an Orange Colour, and of the ſame Size 
and Figure, bloſſoming in September and Oclober; 
they are both eaſily propagated by Cuttings 
planted in any of the Summer Months upon a 
common Border, where they ſoon ſtrike Root, if 
they have Water enough ; the Earth for the fore- 
going Plants is very fit for this, and in every Re- 
ſpect it ſnould be treated like the Malabar- Mut. 


The Amomum Plinii, or Tree Night-Shade, is a 


pretty Shrub, eaſily propagated, either from 
Seeds or Cuttings, which we may put into the 
natural Ground in May; the Berries are fome- 
what like Cherries, and ripen ſoon after the Plan! 
is brought into the Houſe, and remain upon the 
Plant all Winter; it is called by ſome therefore, 
the Winter-Cherry, which is the moſt common 
Name : Its Culture is the ſame with the foregoing 
Plant; only to make it bear Fruit plentifully, it 
may be brought out of the Houſe with the Myr- 
tle; and during the Summer, it muſt ſtand in 
ſome Place defended from the Sun, and conſtantly 
ſupply'd with Water; but it will not bear any 
Fruit if it be ſet under Trees: It is ſo hardy, hat 
[ believe it would ſtand Abroad all the Year, but 
[ have not yet try'd it. 


In 
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In the ſame Tribe is the Mala Inſana, or Mad 
Apples, or the Solanum Pomiferum, which 1s ex- 
tremely well figur'd in the Hort. Lugd. Bat. It 
has Leaves deeply notch*d and arm'd with Spines; 
the Flowers are of a deep Purple, and the Fruit, 
before they ripen, variegated with White and 
Green ; and being fully mature, are as large as 
ordinary Golden- Pippins, and of a bright yellow 
Colour; theſe Fruits ripen in the Winter, and 
contain many ſmall Seeds, like thoſe of the Cap- 


feum Indicum, or what we call Guiney-Pepper ; 


they may be ſown in March or April upon Hot- 
Beds, and will bear Fruit the ſecond Year : Give 
this Plant the ſame Earth as the Orange-Tree, and 
houſe it at the ſame Seaſon : This, like all other 
potted Plants, mult have freſh Earth every Spring 
and Autumn. Beſides this, we have another Kind, 
whoſe Leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the Oak, 
but are ſo hoary, that they ſeem to be made of 
white Woollen-Cloth; this Sort bears ſmaller 
Fruit than the other, of a Golden Colour, which 
alſo ripen in the Winter : It requires the ſame 
Management as the former Kinds. 

The Caper has been propagated with great Care 
in our Green-Houſes, to very little Purpoſe : _ 
Where the greateſt Induſtry has been uſed, it has 
hardly been brought to flower in England ; and 
tho“ it has had the Advantage of the beſt Stoves, 
it has been ſubject to die in the inter, which has 
given Occaſion to ſome Gardeners, to believe it 
was too tender for this Climate; but that Notion 
is unreaſonable, ſince we know the Caper is an 
European Plant, growing familiarly about Genoa, 
and the South Parts of France; the Soil and Situ- 
ation is only to be conſulted to make it thrive 
very well in England, even in the open Air. It 


will reſiſt the Severities of our Winters, as I have 


experienc'd, being ſown in the Cracks of old 
Walls, 
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Walls, where it ſtrikes Roots in the Mortar: 
Where it grows wild, it grows in like manner. 
on the ſides of Rocky Places among Rubbiſh, 
and in Holes of old Stone Walls or Ruins; if 
even it is planted in a Pot of Rubbiſh, it will not 
thrive, if it is directed to go upright, but muſt 
rather be ſo diſpoſed, as either its Root may be 
ſomewhat above the Branches, or at leaſt it may 
grow horizontally, ſuch as it will do, if it be 
ſet in the Side of a Wall, The Bloſſoms are very 
beautiful, of a whitiſh Colour, crouded with 
Tendrils or Staminas of an Orange Colour. The 
Buds of theſe Bloſſoms are pickled for Eating, 
It may be as well propagated in England, as in 
any other Part of Europe, by obſerving the 
Method I deſcribe, and ſowing the Seeds in 
March, which readily come up, it we cover them 
with ſifted Rubbiſh after we have laid them in 
their proper Places. It has been a great Fault that 
ſerme have been guilty of, when they have re- 


ceived Plants and Seeds from foreign Countries, 


to give them too much Warmth, without con- 
ſidering whether they came from the North or the 
South; from Muſcovy, or Greenland, or under the 
Line. I am of Opinion it would be as hard to 
keep an Iceland Plant with us, as one that grew 
immediately under the Line; for as the one 1s 
naturally maintain'd by exceſſive Cold, fo is the 
other by extreme Heat. I imagine that the 
greateſt Cold of our Winters, is near the ſame 
with the Temper of Air in the Summers ol 
thoſe Countries lying in ſeventy or ſeventy- 
five Degrees Latitude; and if fo, then the Plan 
from thoſe frozen Parts of the World, could only 
be made to grow with us in our colder Seaſons, 
when perhaps they would not be naturally inclin'd 
to ſhoot, for then the Sun would be far diſtant 
from their native Country, which would * - 
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Time of their Vinter; and if we could make 
them ſhoot at that Time by our natural Temper 
of Air,the Heat of our Summers would afterwards 
ſcorch them to Death, or ſmother them, unleſs 
they were to be kept in Ice- Houſes during the Sea- 
ſon of our warm Weather, and not expos'd abroad 
till our Froſts began: For if we were to follow 
Nature in the Culture of Plants from Hot Coun- 
tries, we muſt do the ſame in the Management of 
thoſe from the frozen Zone; we muſt imitate the 
Heat of one, and the Cold of the other. 

Let us not therefore miſtake, in ſuppoſing that 
the fame Degree of the Sun's Heat, and the ſame 
Temperature of Air, which 1s natural to any one 
Part of the World, is neceſſary for the ſetting in 
Motion, the Sap of the ſeveral Plants natural 
to divers Countries: As every Climate is different 
from the reſt, ſo are the ſeveral Plants in thoſe 
Climates naturally adapted to — by means of 
the wonted Temper of Air and Warmth of their 
native Countries, and will not thrive near ſo well 
in Stations only a little differing from the Place 
of their Birth: And, indeed, it is partly the 
ſame in living Creatures, which we find do not all 
require the ſame Degrees of Warmth for hatch- 
ing them for their Eggs: The ſame Heat which 
hatches the Egg of a Pullet, would deſtroy the 
Eggs of Inſefts : And I ſuppoſe that the Warmth 
which hatches a Pullet, would not be half enough 
to hatch the Egg of an Oftrich, who is forced to 
lay her Eggs in the ſcorchiag Sands of Africa, to 
bring them to Life. 

t is obſervable, That Meſſes of ſeveral Kinds 
only grow with us in the Winter; and at the 
lealt Approach of warm Weather they decay, and 
are entirely at a Stand, and ſeemingly dead when 
our Summers begin; which may ſhew us that there 
ae Plants that grow in certain Degrees of Cold 

(as 
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(as we call it) as well as Heat; for Moſſs are ng 
leſs perfect Plants than Oaks, or other the mot 
remarkable Trees; they have Roots, Brancher 

Leaves, Flowers and Fruit, as well as the mol 
notable Plant. I have heard that the colder 
Climes abound with Mes, which are til] larger 
and in greater Quantities, as we go more towards 
the North; and that they ſerve for Food for the 
Rane Deer in the North Parts of Muſcovy, I re. 
member once to have ſeen a Plant brought from 
about Norway, which grew in 65 or 66 Degrees, 
that budded out in December, and continued groy- 
ing till the following March; but after that I am 
not well aſſured what became of it. But 'tis Time 
now that I return to the Culture of thoſe Plants 
undertook to treat of in this Chapter. Beſides 
the Caper already mentioned, we have two other 
Kinds, That with the ſmall yellow Flower, and 
the Bean-Caper ; they are both raiſed from Seeds 
ſown in March in ſandy Soil; the firſt requires 
the Green-Houſe in the Winter, but the other will 
thrive very well in an open Border, as I have ſeen 
done in the Amſterdam Gardens, altho? it is com- 
monly houſed with great Care in England, 

I have ſeen many ſorts of Acacia cultivated in 
the Amſterdam Gardens ; and I remember formerly 
three or four Sorts of them were growing among 
the Rarities at Hampton-Court ; but at preſent we 
have few of them in England, unleſs it be the 
Virginian Kind, which grows to a large Tree, and 
will ſtand abroad without Shelter in the Winter ; 
as we may ſee ſome of them now growing in the 
Court before 2 Bloomſbury, and in 
the Old Palace Yard, Weſtminſter ; a plain Proof 
we might eaſily naturalize the Virginian Plants to 
our Climate. The Leaves of this, and other 
Acacias, are not unlike thoſe of the Tare or /etc 


and differ from one another chiefly by being lar - 
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or ſmaller, and not in their Shape: Some again 
are varied from the reſt, by having large Spines 
or Thorns growing upon the Foot Stalks of the 
Leaves, ſometimes as large as Cock-Spurs, and 
the Flowers. of ſome of them are ſweet-ſcented ; 
theſe, as they come from ſeveral Parts of the 
World, ſhould be conſidered in relation to the 
Heat neceſſary for them; but they all, ſo far as 
| yet have obſerved, love a dry ſandy Soil, and 
little Water. | 

The Apocinum, or Dog's Bane, has many Va- 
rieties; ſome growing upright like little Trees, 
and others climbing and creeping on the Ground 
like the Yoodbind: The Flowers in their Shape, 
are not much unlike thoſe of the Amomum Plinii, 
but have their Petals . turned more back ; their 
Colours are various ; theſe all bear Cods, for the 
moſt part ſhaped like thoſe of the long Guiney- 
Pepper, but their Out- ſides commonly covered with 
long tender Spines of the ſame Colour with them- 
ſelves; within them are the Seeds, lying as it 
were in a Bed of Cotton, ſome of which adheres 
to each of them: from the Seeds we may pro- 
pagate them with eaſe, by ſowing them in March 
on Hot. Beds, or elſe raiſe every Sort I have yet 
tied, from Cutting in the ſame Month, unleſs 
they be ſuch as have Tuberous Roots, which muſt 
then be parted 3 and ſome indeed which die to the 
Root every Winter, will be better increaſed from 
Off-jets taken from the Roots: I give them com- 
monly a light natural Soil, which I find agrees 
well with them, and little Water; for they are 
all very Milky, and apt to rot with much Wet. 
As to their Shelter in the Vinter, it may be given 
them according to the different Climates they 
come from, and be ſet into the Houſe ſooner or 


ter, as they are more or leſs tender. 


We 
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We have two Sorts of the Canna Indica os 
Indian Cane; one with plain Green Leave; and 
the other with variegated Leaves : they both 
flower in the Autumn, producing Spikes of Scarlet 
Bloſſoms extremely beautiful : The Firſt is raiſed 
from Seeds ſown in March, upon a Ho - Be 
and may be increaſed by parting the Roots in the 
ſame Month, and fo the ſtrip'd Sort alſo is pro- 
pagated by Of-/ets ; for the Seeds of the ſtripd 
Kind, which often ripen in England, will produce 
Plants with plain Leaves: They delight in a fun- 
dy Soil, and little Water, and muſt be houſed 
with the Orange-Tree. 

Of the Geniſta we have ſeveral Sorts which are 
cultivated in Green-Houſes, they all love a ſandy 
dry Soil, and are always propagated from Seeds; 
for Cuttings will not take Root: neither do! be- 
lieve Layers will ſacceed any better, As moſt of 
them have few ſpongy or parenchimous Parts, t 
require little Water, and ſhould be houſed accor- 
ding to their Climates. 

The Palm or Date-Trees, are only propagated 
by ſetting the Dale- Stones in light Earth in March, 
and giving them the Aſſiſtance of a Hot-Bed ; 
they are indeed flow Growers, but indifferentiy 
hardy; they grow in Lay without any Shelter, 
and I believe might be brought to ſtand abroad 
in England, after giving them Shelter for the 
Three or Four firſt Years. 

The Falop-Tree of Carolina, called in Virginia 
Poke, is a Plant that dies to the Root every Min- 
ter, and riſes again in the Spring to the Height of 
Eight or Ten Foot, having many Branches of a 
Red Colour; the Leaves ſmooth, and of a plea- 
ſant Green; the Berries are like Elder-Berrics, 
but grow in long Bunches ſomewhat like Grapes; 
theſe are uſed for dying Red; the young Tops 


are pleaſant and wholeſome, when they are well 
| boiled, 
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boiled, and are frequently eaten by the People of 
Yirginis 3 but if we gather them too old, they 
and vomit violently : The Pigeon, and o- 
'rer Birds, are very greedy of the Berries of this 
plant; a Dram of the Root dry*d and powder'd 
(ſays my Correſpondent) is a very ſafe and good 
Purge, very much like Jalop, and is frequently 
uſed by the Indians. This is raiſed from the Ber- 
cies ſown early in the Spring on a Hot-Bed, and 
delight in a rich warm Soil: it ſhould be houſed 
with the Orange. | 
The Pitchimom or Perſimom-Plum, called by the 
Indians, Putchimon, is a Plant of Virginia, where 
it grows to the Size of a common Cherry-Tree, 
the Wood is white, and the Leaves very green 
and ſhining on the upper Side; the Fruit ſome- 
what like a Medlar, with ſeveral Seeds in it; 
when it is ripe, it is ſoft and luſcious : This Plant 
may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in March, 
like the former. It loves a light Soil, and little 
Water, and may be houſed with the foregoing 
Plant, 
The Side-Saddle Flower, is a Plant growing in 
Virginia and Carolina, which, according to the De- 
ſcription I have had of it, with its Seeds, which 
have received from ſeveral Hands this Spring, is 
one of the moſt ſurpriſing Plants of thoſe Coun- 
tries; it dies every Year to the Root, and riſes 
areſh every Spring, putting forth at that Time a 
yellow Flower upon a ſlender Foot-Stalk with fix 
Leaves, ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the Flower- 
luce ; upon the Top of the Stile grows a Sort 
of Canopy, round ori the Top, like the Seat of a 
vide-Saddle, under which is the Seed-Veſſel, di- 
| rided into ſix Cells; the Plan follows the Flower, 
grow ing about a Foot high, and ſomewhat ſhaped 
like a Trumpet; upon the Top of which is a Leaf 
like the Lid of a Can, which is, at the firſt 


coming 


in Water, which they account good to heal 
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coming up, very green, but afterwards become; 
yellow, full of purple Veins it grows in ſpon 
Ground in watry Places, fo that it muſt be fown 
in Pots of Earth, as nearly imitating Bogs as can 
be, and ſet upon Hot-Beds, minding to refreſh 
the Earth conftantly with Water as it begins to 
dry. Houſe this with the foregoing Plan. 
Virginian Dog-Wood, makes a Tree about the 
Size of a common Cherry. Tree, bloſſoming early 
in the Spring; the Flowers are white, growing 
in Branches, and are ſucceeded by red Berries, 
which hang a long Time upon the Tree: Soy 
them in Pots of light Earth in Autumn, and let 
them ſtand the //inter in the Green- Houſe, giving 
them the Aſſiſtance of a Hot-Bed the following 
Spring. The Indians botl the Roots of this Plant 


Wounds. | 

The Saſſafras Tree is alſo a Plant of Virginia, 
whoſe Figure we may fee in Gerbard's Herbal, 
but the Deſcription is imperfect: It loſes its 
Leaves in the Winter, and in the Spring puts 
forth its Flowers of yellow Colour in Cluſters, 
ſucceeded by blue Berries, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Lauruſtinus, upon red Foot- ſtalks: Theſe 
Berries ſhould be ſown at Autumn like thoſe of 
the foregoing Plant; it loves a light Soil, and I 
believe it might be made to grow in our Woods, 
after it is a little hardened and uſed to our Cli- 
mate. 

The Virginia Wild Crab-Tree has Bloſſoms ſome- 
what like the Apple, but very pleaſant to the 
Smell ; it bears ſmall Fruit of a yellowiſh Colour, 
and well-ſcented, which the Indians preſerve in 
Sugars : This is raiſed from Seeds ſown in March 
upon Hot-Beds, and loves a light dry Soil; houſe 
it with the others of this Country till it becomes 
hardy enough to be planted Abroad. 5 
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The Virginia Myrtle, or Cancel-Berry Tree, is 


Eyer-green and Aromatick 3 it bears Berries about 
ke Size of a ſmall Yetch, from which is drawn 
the Green Wax which Candles are made of; this 
Nur partakes ſo much of the natural Scent of the 
Plant, that the leaſt Bit of it being burnt upon 
Coals, will perfume a whole Room. The Ber- 
nes muſt be ſown at Autumn in Pots of black 
{andy Earth, and kept continually moiſt, as well 
before they ſprout, as after they come up; let 
this be houſed with the foregoing Plant. 

[t would be endleſs to enumerate the ſeveral 
Trees and Shrubs of foreign Countries that are 
propagated in Green Houſes; and I doubt not but 
ſuch as will mind the foregoing Directions in this 
Chapter, will eaſily, from Experience, diſcover 
the right Culture of whatever Plants they get 
into their Collection. In the mean time, I ſhall 
proceed to lay down the beſt Methods of treating 
ſuch kinds of Plants as abound in Juice, and are 
called Succulent Plants; 
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Of Aloes, Torch-Thiſtles, Melon- Thiſtles, 
Fig-Marygold, Houſe-Leeks, the Euphor. 
bium, and other Succulent Exotick Plants, 
their Culture. 


HE Plants which I deſign to treat of 
in chis Chapter are commonly ſtyled 
Bp 1 Bl Succulent, for that they are plump 
and full of Juice, which they chiefly 
— ther from the Air, as by Experi- 
ence we find; witneſs the Sempervive, a kind of 
Aloe, which will live ſome Years without Earth 


or Water, being hung up in a Room; and the 


Sedum Arboreſcens, which I have known to be 
kept after the ſame Manner for many Years; in 
Which Plant it is obſervable, that againſt Rain it 
puts forth Roots or little Fibres ſtriking into the 
Air, which in damp Seaſons is thick enough to 
afford it that Help, and ſome Nouriſhment ; but 
as ſoon as the Air begins to grow thinner, and is 
more rarified, thoſe Roots dry up before they 
can provide themſelves with Nouriſhment ſuffici- 
ent to ſupply the Plant they ſpring from, which 
perhaps they would do, if they could enjoy that 
thicken'd Air three or four Months without Al. 
teration. | 

The firſt kind of Succulent Plant I ſhall men. 
tion is the Aloe, which, in my Opinion, is the 
moſt beautiful Tribe of Plants belonging to the 
Green -· Houſe. The moſt common Kind in our 


Gardens, with ſome few other Sorts, arc _ 


* 
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om Anerica; but the greateſt Varieties of them, 
and I think the beſt Kinds, come from Africa, 
chiefly from the Cape of Good Hope. Aloes, for the 
moſt Part, are compoſed of many ſucculent Leaves, 


long and ſharp at their Points, commonly armed 


with Spines : The Leaves ſpring immediately 
from the Root, and are placed in a Round, re- 
preſenting the Rays of the Sun; from theit 
Centre ſhoots forth the Flower-Stem, which ſome- 
times divides itſelf into Branches, but not always : 
Upon theſe Stems appear the Flowers, which are 
monopetalous, but oftentimes are ſo deeply cut on 
the Edges, that, without ſtrict Examination, they 
appear to have ſix Petals, They are moſt like the 
Flowers of the Hyacinth in their Figure; but 
are ſeldom ſweer-ſcented, and each Fruit has httle 
black Seeds in it, lodged in three ſeparate Cells, 
Some Alves are Arboreſcent, inclining to make 
Trees, breaking forth into Branches; as one 
Sort which has Leaves ſomewhat ſhaped like thoſe 
of a Narciſſus, but larger, more ſucculent, and of 
a whitiſh Colour; but this is ſo rare, that I know 
not of any Plant of it in England, but what I 
brought with me from Abroad, and have now 
growing: We have other Kinds, which are ſo 
ſmall, that a whole Plant does not exceed the 
Bigneſs of a Crown-piecez ſome grow cloſe to 
the Ground, others are more aſpiring, and have 
their Crown of Leaves raiſed upon a Stem ſome- 
what above the Earth: In ſhort, they are ſur- 
priſingly different from one another, and deſerve 
our Care and Admiration as much as any Plant 
whatever. 
I have ſeen above ſixty different Kinds of Ales 
in the Phy/ick-Garden of Amſterdam, chiefly the 
Product of the Cape of Good Hope; ſorne of them 


have been raiſed from Seeds from that Place, and 
others from young Plants riſing from the Roots, 


18 or 
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or putting forth from the Stems ; theſe are uſed 
with great Tenderneſs in Holland; but J find 
they are moſt of them as hardy as any other 
Plant growing about the Cape; tor of the forty 
Sorts which I have cultivated for the three lj: 
Years, I have not Joſt one by Cold ; but I find 
that it is Wet chiefly that injures them. In Africa 
they all grow in ſtony Places, and upon rocky 
Ground, therefore the Earth I prepare for them 
is one half ſandy Soil, and the other Rubbiſh of 
old Walls, well ſifted and mixed together, which 
contributes to keep them from rotting at the 
Roots; and in planting them, I oblerve always 
to ſet them very ſhallow in the Pots, raiſing the 
Earth in that Manner, that the Plant ſtands as 
it were upon a Hill, falling every way to the 
Edge of the Pot; ſo that when they require any 
Water, it may be given them, without touching 
any Part of the Plant; which, if it ſhould ſo 
happen, unleſs the Sun immediately dries it up, 
the Plant would be in Danger of rotting. 

In the Summer indeed, when they are Abroad, 
2 little Rain will not hurt them, becauſe they 
then cannot remain wet very long; otherwile, 
the Wet that will ſettle in the Heart of the Plants 
when the Rain falls upon them, would deltroy 
them: I therefore chuſe to keep them in the 
Houſe till June, and return them thither from 
Abroad in Auguſt, to avoid the Danger of too 
much Moitture, which they can hardly meet 
with between thoſe Months. 

While they are Abroad, if the Weather be 
fair, they will require moderate Waterings once 
a Week, if the Earth is very dy: And from the 
Time of their Houfing, ti} the Middle of C 
ber, gentle Refreſhments may be given them in 
the Mornings, while the Sun is upon them, for 


then is the Time of their Growth: But from 
r | Ofcber 
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auer to the middle of March, or thereabouts, 
they muſt be kept very dry, and not have the 
-aft Moiſture, though the Earth be like Powder; 
for they cannot diſpenſe with any Wet, till the 
Fun begins to grow powerful with us, and can 
dry it immediately. In May give them freſh 
Farth, and they may be tranſplanted at that 
deaſon, but without diſturbing the Roots; but 
the beſt Time of the Year for that Work is the 
Beginning of Auguſt, when they will beſt be diſ- 
poled to make freſh Roots; and this muſt be 
done about ten Days before they are ſent into the 
Houſe, for the open Air helps them to ſtrike the 
Roots, as I ſhall endeavour to prove. 

once had ſome Off-ſets and Branches of Aloes 
{nt me in May, without any Roots; and after 
having let them lye in the Sun for three or four 
Days to dry, and heal the wounded Parts, I put 
them into Hot-Beds, according to the uſual Me- 
thod ; but with all the Art I gould uſe to them, 
found them ſenſibly declined, till at laſt they 
were reduced almoſt to nothing; I then ſo far 
deſpair'd of ſaving them, finding the Summer al- 
moſt paſt, that, in the Beginning of Auguſt, I 
fung them out of my Garden careleſly, with 


lome other Things that had ſuffered in the ſame 


Manner; but to my great Surprize, after they 
had lain Abroad about three Weeks, they ſtruck 
Roots into the Ground they lay upon, and began 
to ſhoot out freſh Leaves : By this Accident, [ 
not only ſaved the Plants, but took ſuch Methods 
for the Management of others of the like Kind, 
that now I do not know any Plants in better 
Health than my own ; and I find the beſt Seaſon 
for planting the Off. ſets of Aloes, is about the 
Middle of July, letting them ſtand abroad a- 
bout ten Days, and take the Rain if poſſible; 
when they begin to ſtrike Root, then they may 

Cc 3 be 
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be help'd with a Hot-Bed, but not before. The 
Seeds of many Sorts ripen in England, and may 
be ſown upon Hot- Beds in April. 

I obſerve that ſuch Ales as put out their Of. 
ſets above Ground, i. e. from the Side of their 
Stems, may be made to ſet out thoſe young 
Shaots for Increaſe, by taking away ſome of the 
under Leaves which grown next the Earth; 
for from thoſe Places where the Leaves have 
grown, will always ſhoot forth young Alves; but 
this Work ſhould be carefully done without bryj- 
ſing the Stem or other Leaves, and at ſuch a 
Time in the Summer, when the Syn is in its 
greateſt Force; for although the Leaves will 
eaſily peel from the Body of the Plant without 
breaking, yet there will be a Moiſtyre remaining 
about the Part they were join'd to, which would 
breed Mouldineſs, and be apt to rot, if it was not 
quickly dry'd up. 

This, and all other Succulent Plants, are fo ſen- 
ſible of the leaſt Bruiſe, that I have known many 
dye by that Accident; to pinch one ſingle Leaf 
will mortify a whole Plans, unleſs the bruiſed 
Part be preſently cut off. 

We may ſee the Figures of many Kinds of 
Aloes in Dr. Commelin's curious Books of Plants; 
many of which has been given us, with their 
Flowers, and are extremely well deſigned. The 
more hardy this Kind of Plans is kept, the more 
apt it is to flower, which I know from Expert 
ence, having not leſs than twelve Sorts, which 
bloſſom with me every Year. | | 

The Torch-Thiſtle or Cereus is a Plant very diffe- 
rent from any other Tribe of Plants, in that it nevel 
bears any Leaves. I have cultivated about ſeven 
Sorts of it, without reckoning thoſe other Kinds 
of Torch-like Plants, which have milky Juice, 


and are reckoned of the Eypherbium Race. | N 
no 
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not yet find that any of the 7 orch-Thiftles grow 
in any other Part of the World but in America ; 
nor can I learn that the Expborbium are found 
any where naturally growing but in Africa. The 
Tarch-Thiftle are of two Sorts; ſome creeping 
upon the Ground, and the others growing up- 
right to a great Height, without Support. The 
creeping Kinds are more inclining to branch 
than the others, and take Root eaſily as they 
run upon the Ground : The Branches of the 
creeping Kinds are differently ſhap'd, in that one 
Sort, pretty common in England, has a triangular 
Branches, and the other has its Sprouts divided 
into ſix or ſeven Angles; both theſe have the 
Edges of their Angles adorn'd with ſmall tender 
Spines ſet together in the Form of Stars. The 
Flowers of the firſt I have not yet ſeen, but the 
latter has bloſſom'd in England, which yet per- 
haps it would not have done without an Acci- 
dent: A large Plant of it that ſtood in the 
Neighbourhood of a plaiſter*'d Wall, ſtruck its 
Roots into it, and ſoon after, dying at its firſt 
Root, it remain*d ſome Time nouriſh*d by the 
Wall only, and in that Condition ſet for Flower: 
ing: The Bloſſoms were very large, radiated 
ſomewhat like the Sun-Flower, many of the Pe- 
tals were of a yellow Colour, with ſome few, 
towards the Middle, of a fair White. This Flower 
ſtood upon the Summit of the Fruit, like thoſe 
of the Indian- Fix; and when it opened, was ex- | 
tremely well ſcented, but ſoon decayed. Who- | 
ever conſiders that this Plant grows naturally 
upon Rocks, will not wonder at its Flowering 
when It grew in Lime-Mortar, which comes | 
the neareſt to the rock Soil of any we can 


compoſe, 
Cc 4 I have 
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I have therefore choſe to plant both thes 
creeping Kinds of Torch-Thiſlles in Rubbiſh gi 
old Walls mix'd with about one Third of ſandy 
Soil, and ſome ſmall Pieces of Free-ſtone amor 
it; for this Mixture will keep the Roots dry, and 
grow hard as a Rock, after it has been wel 
water'd: Theſe are bath raiſed from Cuttings 
. planted in this Mixture any Time between May 

and the End of July; but we mult firſt obſerve, 
that they lye in the Sun for a Day or two after 
they are cut, to heal their Wounds, and not put 
them into the Ground before they are dry'd, 
which we mult alſo remember to do with all 
Cuttings of Succulent Plants, Plant theſe as! 
direct for the Ales, upon a little Hill in the 
Middle of the Pot, for they can hardly endure 
Water: Let them, after Planting, ſtand abroad 
about twenty Days to take Root before they arc 
put into the Hot. Bed, for elſe they would be ap; 
to ſhrink; and at firſt putting them in Pots, 


water them to ſettle the Earth, but with this 


Caution, that it be done when the Sun has Power 
enough to dry and harden the Mixture they arc 
planted in. During the Summer, they may now 
and then be gently refreſhed; but from the 
Middle of September till May, I would not 
adviſe any Water: Some have planted them in 
light ſandy Soil, and they have ſhot well in the 
Summer, but would ſeldom liye til] the Spring : 
In a Word, keep them as dry as poſſible in the 
Winter, and let them have the open Air (after 
Rain eſpecially) in the Summer, as much as you 
can give them; for *tis what they chiefly teed 
upon, as we may know by their putting out of 
long Fibres from their Branches at ſuch Seaſons. 
This Kind of Plant comes from thoſe Parts ot 


America near the Line, therefore are * 
ardy 
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hardy as Aloes, and ſhould be kept more in the 


Houſe, and ſet in the warmeſt Places. 

The ere or upright Kinds, have generally 
much larger Stems or Branches than the others, 
and the Spines upon their Edges very ſtrong, 
which are various in their Length and Colour, 
as the Plants they belong to are different; and 
the ſeveral Kinds of this Plant likewiſe differ in 
their Colour and Number of Ks or Angeles. 
The upright Sort, as I obſerve, never offer to 
put out any Branches, as long as their firſt Stem 
can preſerve its Top from Damage; but as ſoon 
as that is cropp'd or injured, then they commonly 
put forth freſh Shoots near the Place where it 
was cut or broke off, about three or four in 
Number, which grow upright. Sometimes the 
great upright Torch-Thiſtle will continue growing 
in one Stem *till it be near twenty Foot high, 
without putting out any Buds but thoſe for Bloſ- 
ſoms : The Flowers are radjated with Whitiſh 
Petals, which do not open ?till the Fruit upon 
which they ſtand, ſeems to be full grown. This 
Kind, as well as the others of this Tribe, is 
eaſily raiſed from Cuttings planted in any of the 
Summer Months, but beſt in May: To cut a Stem 
of any of them into Pieces of ſix, or ſeven Inches 
long, and let them lye in the Sun 'till their 
Wounds are dry; every Cutting will ſoon take 
Root, if they be ſet in Pots of light Earth, and 
kept pretty dry, 'till they begin to ſhoot, and 
then ſome of the Mixture prepared for the creep- 
ing Kinds ſhould be put to their Roots, and as 
much of the light Earth as poſſible taken away: 
The Reaſon why I do not chuſe to plant them 
in this Mixture at firſt, is, becauſe the Roots 
will more readily form themſelves in the other 
Earth, When theſe Plants begin to grow, they 
vill put out little Buttons near the Tops, which 

will 
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will afterwards form ſo many Stems, excepting on- 
ly that Cutting which was the running Top of the 
Plant, and that will ſhoot upright. When the lit. 
tle Stems are about four or five Inches long, they 
may be cut; and after drying in the Sun, be 
planted like the others. 
I can fay no more concerning theſe Plants, than 
J have done of the creeping Kinds, unleſs it 

that what I call the great upright Torch-Thiſtle is 
eaſily preſerved in any Green-Houſe, and is not ſo 
hard to be kept as the others; that is, it will 
thrive better in a plain ſandy Soil, than in the 
Mixture I have preſcribed for the others of this 
Tribe, and will bear more Water in the Summer, 
The Figures of all theſe Kinds, I think, are no 

where cut but in my Hiftory of Succulent Plants, 
The MAdelon-Thiſtle, or Echinomelocatios, is a 
very wonderful Plant ; I have had only two Sorts 
of it, viz. the large Kind growing in St. Chriſto- 
pber's, and other Garibbee- [flands, which is cut in 


Cerard's Herbal; and the ſmall Kind which is 


figured in the Paradiſus Batavus, named in that 
Book, Echinemelocattos minor Ladieſcens abſque 
iomento Cylindris Strictioribus. 

The firſt is a ſolid Plant, growing out of the 
Ground like the Fruit of a large Pumkin, but 
ribb'd like a Melon, and very green; upon the 
Edges of each Rib are long Star-like T horns, 
— one above another, of a Chocolate Colour: 

n the Top of this Melon-like Plant, grows a 
large Lump of a Cotton-like Subftance, cover'd 
over on the Qut-ſide with ſhort tender Spines of a 
Cinamon Colour ; out of this burſts forth the Fruit 
(in a hot Day) full ripe, about the Size and Co- 
lour of Corneliax Cherries, and commonly drop 
off two Hours afterward. There is now one of 


theſe Plants in the Stove at Hampton-Court ; : 
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is called in Rarbadpes, Pope's-Head, or Turk's- 


* other Sort ſeldom exceeds the Bigneſs of 


x large Apple, growing out of the Ground like a 


(lid Fruit, and covered aver with little Knots, 
ſomewhat reſembling green Harberries ſet cloſe 
together, and lictle Stars of Thorns at their Paints, 
of a Cinamon Colour; the Fruit of this, like the 
former, cracks out in hot Weather, full ripe, of 
the Shape and Colour of a ripe Barverry ; but 
theſe remain upon the Plant a long Time, I could 
have been more particular about the Deſcription 
of theſe ſtrange Plants; but as they will be en- 
graved and deſcribed in my Decades of ſucculent 
Plants, 1 ſhall therefore refer my Reader to that 
Account of them, 

Theſe both grow upon Rocks in America, near 
the Line, ſo that they are very tender; but being 
humour'd in their Way with a proper Soil, and 
kept dry, may be preſerv'd as well as the Torcb- 
Tales. I have raiſed the ſmall Kinds from Seeds 
ſown in Lime Rubbiſh, which I afterwards pre- 
ſerved for ſome Time, but they were not hardy 
enough to reſiſt the hard Minter. The beſt Way 
do provide ourſelves with theſe Plants, is to have 
them brought from America well grown, and kept 
without Water during their Paſſage. 

The Indian-Fig, or Prickly- Pear, is call'd Opun- 
ia, and Ficus-Tadica ; there are many different 
Kinds of this Plant chiefly growing in America, 
from whence I have had about eight or nine 
diſtinct Sorts : This Race of Plants are ſaid to 
grow one Leaf out of another, but they are ra- 
ther Branches than Leaves; the Leaves pro- 
perly being thoſe little Buds which appear always 
on thoſe Parts where the Thorns afterward put 
forth. However, ſince what I take to be Branches 
have generally been called Leaves, I ſhall yet 

continue 
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continue that Name to them. This Tribe of 
Plants then, differ chiefly from one another in 
the Size of their Leaves, the Colour of their 
Flowers and Fruit, and the Length and Colour 
of their Spines ; the Leaves of all of them are 
generally of an Oval-Figure; ſome Sorts have 
them near a Foot in Length; and others nor 
more than two or three Inches; their Leaves 
are generally ſet with Knots of Thorns at certain 
Diſtances; ſome ſo very long, that the Indians 
make Uſe of” them as Pins: Others have the 
Thorns ſo ſhort, that they are hardly to be per- 
ceived, and thoſe ſmall Thorns make the Com- 
Iich, and can hardly be got out of one's Fleſh in 
a Month, if they are not carefully ſought after 
at firſt: In this Tribe the Fruit always appears 
before the Flower; and when it ſeems to be full 
grown, the Bloſſom opens at the End of it, with 
about ten Petals and a Cluſter of Chives in the 


Middle: This Flower always opens in the Heat 


of the Day, and ſhuts up when the Sn leaves 
it: When the Fruit is ripe it is generally of a 
ſtrong red Colour, and has this Singularity in it, 
that if it be eaten, it will make the Urine of the 
Perſon as red as Blood, but without any ill Et- 
fect; the Flowers are commonly yellow, except 
one Sort which bears ſcarlet Bloſſoms, and 1s 
more tender and hard ro be kept than any of 
the others, and very apt to rot: Some of them 
delight to creep upon the Ground, others grow 
more upright ; but all of them delight in {tony 
Places and Rocks, therefore I give them Earth 
made with Lime-Rubbiſh and ſandy Soil in equal 
Quantities, planting them in Pots, as I do the 
Alves, upon little Hills raiſed above the reſt of 
the Earth; they may, for the moſt Part, be 
watered like the Torch-Thifles, and ſhould have 


Warmth anſwerable to the Climates they 8 
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from. We have a ſmall Sort which comes from 
lah with round Leaves, that will ſtand abroad all 
Winter, and bear Fruit plentifully; and the Caro- 
lng Kind, and the Virginia Sort, will likewiſe 
lire out of Doors under the Shelter of a warm 
Wall; theſe are all raiſed by planting fingle 
Leaves about two Inches deep, in Pots of the 
prepared Earth, (aft, their Wounds are dry'd) 
and letting them ſtand abroad *till they ſtrike 
Root, before they have the Help of a Hot. Bed: 
And I obſerve, to ſet them upon Leads, or 
ſome Stone Pavement, expoſed to the Sun, con- 
tributes to make them ſhoot with greater Vigour : 
The Plantations of the Leaves ſhould be made in 
the Summer Months, and they ſhould be houſed 


«with the Aloes. 


The Ficoides is a Plant ſo different from other 
Kinds, that Authors have greatly varied in the 
Name of it; ſome eſteem. it like the Cri/anthe- 
num, or Corn. Marygold ; others make it a Dimi- 
nutive of the Opuntia, or Indian-Fig, and, indeed 
it has this Likeneſs to the latter, that the Fruit is 
always formed before the Flower opens, and is 


| not unlike a Fig in its Shape: The Flower is 


cated ſomewhat like the Marygold, and there- 
tore the Engliſh Name I gave it in my Decades of 
Pucculent Plants, is Fig-Marygold, which in my 
Opinion, is a Name, in our Language, as pro- 
per for it as Ficoides, The Leaves of this Plant 
are always ſucculent, and it is rare to find one in 
this numerous Tribe that has not {conjugated 
Leaves, that is, Leaves fet on in Pairs at the 
Joynts. : 
In the Culture of fifty Sorts of this Plant, I do 
not remember to have met with one that was 
not a Native of Africa, chiefly about the Cape of 
Cd Hope, from whence we receive them; they 
commonly grew in ſtony or rocky * A 
| uc 
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ſuch Places where they have not much Wet, and 
are eaſily propagated either from Seeds or Cy. 
tings : The Seeds may have the Help of a mode. 
rate Hot-Bed, if they are fown early in the 
Spring; but the Cuttings being planted in 3 
natural Bed of Earth i May, will proſper very 
well, and be fit to put into Pots the Auguſt fol. 
lowing, in which Condition, they may yer re. 
main abroad *till about the 20” of September; 
for they delight in the open Air, and are not 
ealily overcome with ſmall Froſts. As to the 
Time of their Duration, I find many of the 
ſhrub Kinds require tv be renewed every ſecond 
br third Year, and likewiſe the running or cree 


ing Kinds; for Plants of three Years old often 


drop off; or, if they live, are generally ill ſhapen 
and ragged, It is practiſed in ſome Places, to 
raiſe theſe Cuttings upon a Bed made with n- 
acr*s-Bark, which is a Mixture that affords a 
gentle Heat for three or four Months, without 


ever burning; therefore it would be of great 


Uſe to raiſe young Orange-Trees upon, or other 
ſmall Plants. Some Kinds of this Plant are an. 
nual, and therefore muſt be raiſed from Seeds 
every Year; as one Sort eſpecially, which of 
late has been pretty frequent among us ; it has, 
at firſt coming up, Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Arrow-Head, covered with little Bliſters of 
clear Juice, which e ſo many Diamonds, 
and give a notable Luſtre when the Sun ſhines 
upon the Plant; but as this Plant grows bigger, 
the Leaves grow ſmaller, and change their Fi- 
gure ; it puts out many Branches covered with 
tranſparent Bliſters, and bloſſoms about Septem- 
ber, bearing ſmall white Flowers, But this, like 
other Annals, will ſtand the Winter, if we taiſe 
young Plants of it about July or Auguſt, that do 


not attempt to bloſſom in three or four Months. 
There 


4 
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There is another Claſs of the Fig-Margald, 
which are Dwarfs and Aloe: formed, growing 
alrays near the Ground without branching z moſt 
of them will remain five or fix Years, with- 
out renewing, but may perhaps be ſubje& to 
loſe ſome of their Leaves lying next the Earth, 
the Surface of the Earth is not covered with 
ted Lime-Rubbiſh, which contributes to ſuck 
up the Wet, and keep the «Leaves from rot- 
ting; theſe Dwarf Kinds have commonly the 
moſt ſucculent Leaves, and therefore are more 
endangered by Wet than the others; fo that I 
always plant them upon little Hills in the Middle 
of the Pots, as I have adviſed for the Ales : So 
likewiſe ſome of the creeping Kinds, that have 
ſucculent Leaves and tender Stalks, ſhould 
have the Top of the Earth they run upon, cover'd 
with a thin Coat of Lime-Rubbiſh, or Sea-Coal 
Aſhes, to prevent their rotting by too much Wet: 
The Earth, for every Kind of this Plant, ſhould 
be light and ſandy, with about one fourth Part 
of Rubbiſh among it, 

The Shrub Kinds, which have their Stalks 
woody, will bear moderate Waterings ; but the 
others, which are moſt circulent muſt have very 
little Water, This Tribe of Plants ſhould always 
have the Advantage of the Sun, for they will never 
open their Bloſſoms without it, excepting two 
or three Kinds, which only Flower in the Night. 
As have already publiſhed the Figures of many 
of theſe Plants, and am ſtill about engraving many 
more of them in the Hiſtory of Succulent Plants, 
{o I ſhall refer my Reader to that Work for- their 
particular Forms and Uſes. The Cuttings of 
theſe Plants ſhould not be planted before their 
wounded Parts ate dry. 


We 
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We have great Varieties of Sedums, or Hy: 
Leeks, from the Cape of Good Hope, which are 
not leſs beautiful than the Fig-Maryxolds, and 
are eaſily propagated by the ſame Means. Dr. 
Commelin has given us the Figures of feveral of 
them among his Amſterdam Plants, and there. 
fore I ſhall ſay little relating to them; but the 
Tree-Kind, or Sedum Arboreſcens, which is the 
largeſt of them, I cannot well paſs by, without 
raking Notice of it, as one of the moſt beautiful 
Plants belonging to the Green-Houſe, eſpecially 
that Sort of it which has its Leaves variegated 
with Green and Yellow, and alſo has very often 
thoſe Leaves tipp'd with Purple: It loves a light 
fandy Soil, and is eaſily propagated from 
Branches fet in the Earth in any of the Syn- 
mer Months, giving them very little Water, 
and as much Air and Shade as poſſible in the 
Summer, and no Water at all in the Winter, 
F obferve the Method I prefcribe for them in 


the Summer, contributes to make them more: 


beautiful in their Leaves than thoſe that are 
drawn under Glaſſes, or expoſed to the Sun, 
which is 'a common Error : In a Word, every 
Plant that feeds upon the Air, as this does 
chiefly, muſt be treated in the ſame Manner, 
if we have a Mind to keep them in their beſt 
Colours; for too much Sn to Alves, and ſuch 
like Plants, is apt to change the Colour of their 
Leaves. 

The greateſt Varieties of the Euphorbium that 
I have yet ſeen, are in the Amſterdam Gardens 3 
they are in Shape, and Manner of Growth, very 
like the Torch-Thiſtles, but have not Star: like 
$pines ; however, they do not want ſome Thorns 
to defend their Edges, which vary in theilt 
Figures as the Plants are different : All this 


Race abound in poiſonous milky Juice, —— 
ous 
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gows from them in great Abundance when they 
ire wounded ; fo that the -Cuttings taken from 
dem for Increaſe, muſt be well dry'd in the Sun 
wore they are put into the Earth, The Mix- 
ure which J direct for the Torch- Thiſttes is the 
moſt. proper for this Kind of Plant, which delights 
in rocky Soil. and requires very little Water: 
Theſe are molt of them very tender like the Torch- 
Thitles, and may be kept in the Houſe all the 
Year about, and ſtand in the warmeſt Place of it : 
We may raiſe them in any of the Summer Months 
with the Help of a Hot-Bed, 

The Frittilaria Craſſa is a ſmall creeping Plant, 
initating in the Manner of its Growth, the Torch- 
Thilles, ſhooting one Branch out of another: It 
has neither Spines nor Leaves, that ever I could 
diſcern, but bears very large Flowers about four 
Inches over, ſpeckled with Black and Yellow, 
like the Belly of a To%d4 and one Sort has its 
Petals cover* dovet- with parpleiſh Hair or Wool: 
Theſe Flowers, when they open, have a very 
ungrateful Smell like Carrion, and ſoon are co- 
ver d with little ue, about the Centre of their 
Bloſſoms. The Stems of the ſmalleſt Sort are 
generally of a browniſh Colour; but the larger 
Kind has its Stems very green, if the Plant be in 
Health: See the Figures of both theſe Kinds in 
the Hort. Lugd, Bat. and Dr. Commelin's Book of 
Amſterdam Plants: we may eaſily propagate theſe 
Plants by planting their Branches in a natural 
Bed of Earth, any Time between June and 
Auguſt, and they will ſoon be fit to plant into 
Pots; the moſt proper Earth then for them, is 
that directed for the Aloe: Theſe Plants are very 
apt to rot, and therefore muſt be kept dry in the 
Winter, and have a warm Place in the Green- 
Houſe, 


Part IV, Dd I have 
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I have now given my Reader ſufficient Inftry. 
ctions for the propagating ſuch Plants as are both 

delightful and profitable in a Garden; and if he 
ſhould meet with other Kinds than thoſe I have 
mentioned, I doubt not but he may readily cyl. 
tivate them, if he diſcreetly conſults the Direc- 
tions I have given him in this Work. 
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HIS Month is commonly froſty ; 
„and if we have any great Snow in 
NIE the Courſe of the whole Year, it is 
4 Trey about this Time. In ckis Month 
de Thames has been three Times 
frozen within the Space of forty Years, ſo as 
to be covered with Booths, bear the heavieſt 
Carriages,” and even to remain in that Stare for 
ſeveral Weeks: And it is obſervable, that the 
moſt piercing Cold reigns chiefly at this Seaſon 2: 
Therefore whatever is nice and curious in our 
Gardens, muſt now be diligently look'd after, 
1 thoſe. Plants which are in Hot. Beds, by 

ing proper Means to defend them from the 
| D d 2 cold 
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cold Air, and covering the Glaſſes a little before 
Sun-ſet with Litter and Mats. | 

It a Gardener has any Cucumber or Melon. 
Plants in his Hol. Bed, he muſt be careful to give 
them Sun through the Glaſſes at every Oppor- 
tunity, the better to keep them from the Injuries 
they will be apt to receive from the Steam of the 
Bed.; for the Steam of the Dung, riſing in a 
great Quantity at this Seaſon, condenſes upon 
the Glaſſes, and then dropping upon the tender 
Plants, rots them. | 

This injurious Steam may be corrected two 
Ways; Fir/t, By allowing at leaſt ſix Inches thick 
of Earth to cover the Dung; and, Secondly, By 
contriving Frames of Woollen Cloth to ſlide in 
under the Glaſſes, which will receive the Steam 
that ariſes in the Night, and may be drawn out 
and dry*d every Morning, without any Injury to 
the Plants. 

The Damps being corrected in this Manner, 


the Heat of the Beds may be recruited or pre- 


ſerved, by laying hot Dung to their Sides every 
fifteen or twenty Days. | 


Sow Cucumber and Melon Seeds on the Hol- 


Beds every Week, leſt by ſome Accident the firlt 
Plants are loſt. | 

Sow ſmall Sallads upon declining Hot-Beds, 
viz. Muſtard, Radiſb, Creſſes, and Lettuce, al- 
lowing them what Air the Seaſon will permit, 
when they are come up, for 'tis Air that gives 
them their right Taſte. 

Plant Strawberries upon a moderate Hot-Bed 
to make them bear Fruit betimes, but keep them 
not too tender, | 

If you have not yet planted any Minth upon 
Hot-Beds, *tis now a proper Time to do it, that 
it may not be wanting in the Sallads of this 
Seaſon. 

Make 
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22 Make a Hot-Bed for Aſparagus to ſucceed that 

1. made in December. See my New Improvements; 

ve Part III. under that Head.) 

r- If the Weather be froſty, bring into the Gar- 

s den ſuch Manures as are neceſſary to enrich the 

he Ground. to | . " 

3 Continue to prune large Orchard-Trees, taking 

n way the luxuriant Branches cloſe to the Stem, | 

er and ſuch as grow diſorderly. 
Towards the latter End, gather Ctons for Grafts, | 

'0 from good bearing Trees, and lay them half 

k way in the Earth till Grafting Seaſon, or it they 


are to be ſent to a remote Place, ſtick their Ends 
in Clay, and bind them together with a dry Straw- 
band, | 

It is now a good Time to remove large Trees, 
if the Weather be froſty ; for then the Clod of 
Earth about the Roots will remain entire, with- 
out falling from them. | 

In open Weather, continue to trench Ground, 

_ hying it in Ridges till you ute it. 
Now alſo is a good Time to compoſe Earth, 
by mixing ſeveral Soils together of different Qua- 
lities, as Sand with Clay, Sc. for ſuch Soils are 
to be coveted before Dung, for Trees or other 
durable Plants. 
Give freſh Earth to your Sage, Thyme and other 
ſweet Herbs, taking Care that their Roots are 
not diſturbed. 
Uncover the Roots of Trees that are too luxu- 
rlant, cutting off ſome of their large Roots, as 
ell to curb their too great Vigour, as to prevent 
* their too early Bloſſoming. | 

If in the preceding Month your Strawberries 
have not been dreſſed with freſh Earth, that Work 
muſt be no longer delay'd. 


D d. 3 Towards 
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Towards the End, if the Weather be open 

tranſplant all Sorts of Timber-Trees, having furt 
repared the Places for them, by digging and 

foolning the Earth; and, if neceſſary, mixing 
it with different Soil. 

In wet and heavy Ground raiſe Banks of Earth, 
a convenient Height, to plant your Trees upon; 
but in dry ſandy Ground that Labour may be 
omitted. 0 | 

In planting of Trees have due Regard to the 
Manner of the Roots, that thoſe which naturally 
ſpread near the Surface, be not planted too deep, 
but, as near as may be, imitate Nature in this 
and all other Garden- Work. 

In planting Trees for Timber, always preſerve 
the leading, or upright Shoots of the Trees, 
pruning oft only the collateral Branches cloſe to 
the Stem. | 

Chuſe rather to plant ſmall Trees than thoſe 


of a large Size; a few Years will reward your 


Wiſdom in ſo doing; for where Trees have ſtood 
long enough in one Soil to become large and 
ſtately, they are hardly to be reconciled to any 
other, though they could be tranſplanted without 
any Loſs of their Roots. 

Conſider well the Soil and Expoſure proper to 
each Tree you deſign to plant, and be not over- 
haſty in cultivating any particular Tree you molt 
admire, without the Place be agreeable to its 
Nature ; for *tis the Want of ſuch Conſideration 
which has confounded many chargeable Planta- 
tions, 

Sow ſome Hotſpur Peaſe to ſucceed thoſe ſown 
in November ; allo fet Spaniſh Beans in the open 
Field. 

Set Traps for Mice and other Vermin, which 
are now very buſy about your young Peaſe, and 


thoſe you have newly put into the Ground, Pl 
x ant 
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Plant Cabbages, Turnips, Parſnips, and Carrots 
Seed, 
ke up and enrich your Hop-Hills, allowing 
the Space of ſix Foot between the Centres of 
the Hills, raiſing each Bank a Foot higher than 
the Paths, if the Ground lye wet, or about half 
as much if it be dry; make them flat on the 
Tops, and about two Foot over, working the 


Earth very fine, to prepare it for planting the 


next Month; but if the Hop-Garden is already 
made, it is now the Seaſon to lay Manure about 
the Edges of the Hills, and to lay upon them a 
thin Covering of freſh Earth. 


Products of the Kitchen Garden in January. 


HARDONES are yet in great Per- 
6 fection. 

Roots preſerved in Sand, which are now in 
Uſe are Carrots, Parſnips, Beets both Red and 
White, and Potatoes, with ſome Skirrets, 


Roots yet remaining in the Ground are Scor- 
20merra, Turnips, Horſe-Radiſb, and ſome young 


Carrots, which were ſown in July. 

The Roots kept dry in the Houſe are Onions, 
Garlick, Shallots, Rocambole. 

We have yet ſome Artichoaks in the Houſe, 
— 2 were preſerv'd by ſetting their Stalks in 

"Tt 

Herbs for boiling are Boor Cole, Savoy Cabba- 
ges, Sprouts of Dutch, and Batterſea Cabbage, Red, 
and the Ruſſia Cabbage, and Spinach. 

Herbs for Soup, and other Kitchen Uſes are 
Parſley, Sorrel, Chervil, Leaves of the White Beet, 
Leeks, Thyme, Sage, Winter-Marjoram, Clary, 
Selery, and by ſome are uſed the Tops of Green- 
Praſe, and of Aſparagus. 
| Dd 4 Dry'd 
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Dry'd Herbs for Houſhold-Uſe are Marygul 
Flowers, Sweet-Marjoram, and dry'd Minth, © 

Sallads for this Month are compoſed of the 
Tops of Minh, young Creſſes, Muſtard, Radih 
young Lettuce, young Onions, Sellery, and Endius 
the Tops of Burzet and Chervil ; to which Mix. 
ture we may add a Cabbage Lettuce, preſeryed 
under Glaſſes, or ſome of the Dutch Brown LI. 
tuce, which was ſown abroad at the End of Ay. 
guſt, and is now ea little curl'd, and very agree- 
able among Sallad Herbs. 

We have Plenty of Aſparagus upon the Tias. Bd 
made for that Purpoſe in December, 
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Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in 
FEBRUARY. 


t HIS Month has been commonly rec- 
2 koned the wetteſt in the whole Year: 
And I have obſerved, we rarely have 
bi any laſting Froſt begin at this Sealon ; 
but have taken Notice, that when January has 
given us a good Share of Froſt and Snow, the 
Weather in this Month is commonly warm and 
1 and if that happen, *tis an admirable 
ime for planting of Trees, either for Fruit, 
Timber, or Ornament, it thoſe Works were not 
compleated in September and Oftober. 

Elm-Sets ſhould now be gathered from the 
Roots of large Trees, and planted in Nurſery- 
Beds, and young Plantations provided of all Sorts 
of Foreſt-Trees and Shrubs, which are propagated 
from Slips or Layers +- © © 6 
| et 
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Set Acorns of the Jer, Cork-Tree, and Engliſh 
Oak, Cheſtnuts and I. aluuts, and ſow the Samera 
of the Elm and Bay-Berries, all which come up 
the firſt Year, 
dow the Maſt of the 4, Beech, and ſuch 
ather Timber Trees as has been prepared a Year 
in Sand, for elſe they will be two Years in the 
Ground; as alſo the Berries of the Hawthorn, 
Jew, Holly, and ſuch Evergreens prepared as 

ve. 
What I here mention concerning the prepar- 
ing of Sceds in Sand, is the common Practice of 
the Gardeners ; but I am informed by Mr. Furbor, 
2 Nurſery- Man at Kenſington, that he ſow'd Helly 
and Yew-Berries, which were two Years old, and 
had not been prepared that Way, which came up 
the firſt Year without Difficulty : And he adds, 
That he gathered A/-Keys in the Spring, and 
ſowed them immediately, and they came up in 
like Manner ; -which I have done with the like 
Succeſs : But this is nothing extraordinary, ſeeing 
that the A will frequently hold its Keys two 
Years, without letting them drop, and at that 
Age they are prepared of themſelves to grow 
without any Artifice, | 

Another has told me, that Holly-Berries being 
gather d, and laid in a large Heap in the Houſe, 
without ſtirring them 'till Spring; then thoſe 
which lye in the Middle of the Heap, will not only 
be void of their Pulp, or fleſhy Part, but be ſprout- 
ed; and then being immediately ſown, will come 
up in a Month's Time, This may happen per- 
haps from the Ferment which the Berries would 
raiſe when they began to ſweat ; and it is from 
lie fame Reaſon I have recommended the Tryal 
of the Bran and Water, in my New Improve- 
nl RO RD Poet: > 
een Prune 
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Prune and nail your Apricots and other Stone. 
Fruit at the Beginning of the Month, and laſt of 
all your Ne#arine. 
About the Middle of the Month, ſow Beans 
Peaſe, Parſley, Spinach, Carrots, Parſnips, ſome 
Turnips, Scorzonerra, Onions, Leeks, ſome of the 


. Dutch Brown Lettuce and Radiſhes. 


Sow Skirrets in light, rich Ground, where 
they may have ſome Moiſture, Ir is held by 
ſome, that when the Roots are about two Inches 
long, they ſhould be tranſplanted, to make'them 
large. Bis 
Plant Garlick, Shalots, and Rocambole, for In- 
creaſe, in light Ground, 

Set Potatoes, and Feruſalem Artichoaks, 

Tranſplant young Cabbage- Plants for a Crop, 
if that Work was not done in the preceding 
Month. 

Sow Aſparagus Seeds in the natural Ground, 


Towards the End, begin to graft in the Cleft, . 


Apples, Pears and Cherries. 

Renew the Heat ef your Hot-Beds with freſh 
Dung, and continue to ſow Cucumbers and Melons 
every ten Days, for fear of Danger from the 
Weather. 

Now alſo make a Hot-Bed for all Sorts of 


Annual Seeds, except African, and French Mary- 


golds, which may remain unſown *till the next 
Month, otherwiſe, they would grow too big for 
the Frames before the Weather would permit 
them to ſtand Abroad. 

Sow ſome of the Batterſea Kidney Beans upon 
a Hot-Bed, to have Beans in April, and railc 
ſome Purſlane upon Hot-Beds. 

Now it is proper Time to make a Muſproom 
Bed, covering it with Litter, at leaſt eight or 
ten Inches thick; the Mu/brooms will begin to 
appear in a Month's Time after making - 


in 
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Bed, if the Dung is not covered too thick with 
h. | 
= Hops this Month, ſeven Plants on each 
Hill; obferving, that each Set or Plant has not 
more than two Joints; for if they were to have 
2 greater Number, the Shoots would be too 
weak. 
Now make a large Hot-Bed for forward Ra- 
diſhes and Spring Carrots, which may be ſown. 


rogether, for the Radiſbes will be fit to draw in 


March, and be quite gone before the Carrots 
begin to ſwell : This Bed muſt be cover'd about 
eight Inches thick with Earth, and defended from 
the Weather with Mats, ſupported upon Hoops; 
for Frames and Glaſſes would draw the Carrets 
too much into Leaf. 

Sow ſome Collyflower Seeds towards the Mid- 
de of the Month, upon ſome declining Hot- 
Bed. | 

Towards the End, ſow Parſley, in the natural 


Ground, 
Make Plantations of S/rawberries, Raſberries, 


Guſeberries, Currants and Roſes. 


lant yet Vines and Figs, Honyſuckles, Feſſa- 
mines, &c. £2 


Product of the Kitchen-Garden in 
FEBRUARY. 


W E have yet ſome Chardones. 

We have till ſome Turnips, Parſnips, 
Beets, Potatoes, Skirrets, Scorzonerra, with ſome 
young Carrots ſown in 7uly. 
| Aſparagus in Hot-Beds now much better than 
n the preceding Month. 

The Herbs for Kitchen Uſe are thoſe mention- 


cd in Jauuary. 
Herbs 
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Herbs for boiling, are Red Cabbages, $ 
Cabbages, and ſome few of — 
Spinach, and the Leaves of the Mbite. Reel. 

Sallads of this Month conſiſt of the ſame ſmall 
Herbs as in the preceding ; but we may now add 
Water-Creſfſes, and blanch'd Dandelion. 

The Cucumbers ſown in October, if they have 
withſtood the Rigour of the January Froſts will 
towards the End yield us ſome Fruit ; and the 
Kidney-Beans which are ſown at the ſame Time, 
will now afford us Plenty of Beans. 

Some Cherries are commonly ripe this Month, 
at Mr. John Millet's, a curious Nurſery-Man at 


North-End near Fulham, and green Apricots may 


be now found at the fame Place. 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in 


MARCH. 
ECD HIS Month is generally attended 
bY with white Froſts in the Nights, haſty 


Storms of Hail and Rain, and the 
Winds from the Eaſt and the North- 
East are now very hurtful to our 
bloſſoming Fruit-Trees. The Showers which fall 
at this Seaſon wound and bruiſe ſuch tender Plants 
as ſtand Abroad ; ſo that a Gardener muſt now 
be very watchful to defend and ſhelter his Trees 
and Plants from the Injuries of the Weather. 
The Sun has now great Power over Plants, when 
it is not interrupted by Storms; and the piercing 
Winds concurring with the hot Gleams which 
are now frequent, ſcorch and rivel the tender 


Shoots of ſuch Plants as now begin to ſprout — 
c 


Wa. 
— — 2 


r 


2 
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les they be happily guarded. All young planted 
Herbs or Trees ſhould be carefully water'd, al- 
tho' we have many briſk Showers at this Time, 
for they reach not deep in the Ground; and we 
uſt obſerve, that whatever we water now, muſt 
be in the Morning, for elſe the Frofts coming 
100 ſuddenly upon the new water'd Plants, would 
chill their Roots. 

If we have omitted any of the Works di- 
reed to be done in the former Month, they 
muſt not any longer be delay'd; for by the End 
of this Month our Garden ought to be compleat- 
ly cropp'd. 

Continue to ſow Radifh, and Sileſia, Imperial, and 
Cabbage Lettuce among all the Crops you put in- 
to the Ground, for they will come to Perfection, 
and be gathered before the other Roots and Herbs 
cover the Ground. 

Sow Scorzonera, Salſify, and ſlip Skirrets of the 
laſt Year, leaving only the tender Fibres, aud not 
any of the greater Roots about the Plants. 

Sow Peaſe and Beans, 

Make Plantations of Minth, Balm, Pennyroyal, 
Thyme, Savory, Sage, Tanzey, Rue, and other 
durable Herbs for Houſhold Uſe, except Laven- 
der and Roſemary, which will grow better if they 
are ſet in April, 

Plant out ſome Collyflower Plants: to ſucceed 
thoſe planted in Autumn. 

Toward the Middle, rake: and dreſs your A 
Paragus-Beds, for early in April the Buds will be- 
gin to appear above Ground; and therefore if 
we delay this Work ' till the End of March, many 
Buds muſt, then neceſſarily be broken off, 

Ta make new Plantations of Aſparagus in the 
natura} Ground, firſt trench the Earth, and lay 
a good Coat of Dung at the Bottom of the Trench, 
covering it over with Earth, about ſix or eight 

Inches. 
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Inches thick ; and when the whole Piece is FT 
prepared and levelled, begin your Plantation, al. 
lowing ten Inches Diſtance between the Aſparagus 
Plants, and four Lines of Plants in each Bed 
leaving two Foot between the Beds for the Alleys, 
and then ſow the whole with Onions. 

Sow young Sallads in ſome warm Place, adding 
to the ſmall Herbs of the laſt Month Spinach, 
Rape and Sorrel, 

Sow Cabbages and Savoys for a Winter Crop, 
and ſome Sellery for early blanching : Sow alſo ſome 
Collyflowers on a declining Hot-Bed. 

Sow Chardones to tranſplant the next Month. 

Now dreſs the Artichoaks, leaving only three 
or four Suckers on each ſtrong Root, ſlipping off 
the reſt for tranſplanting and making good the 
Defects in the old Plantation. | 

Refreſh the Cucumber and Melon Beds with hot 
Dung, and ſow now for a full Crop. | 

Tranſplant Lettuce for Cabbaging, and to ſtand 
for Seed. Carefully ſtake up all new planted - 
Trees, to defend them from the Violence of the 
Winds, which now reign. 

We may yet plant Timber-Trees of all Sorts, 
watering them well as ſoon as they are planted, 

Sow the Seeds of the Scotch Fir, a Plant much 
neglected in England, but of admirable Uſe and 
quick Growth, They will thrive beſt in _ 
Soil, ſuch as are moſt of our Heaths in England. 
The Roots run near the Surface, therefore they 
will not bear planting deep. If any affirm they 
will grow in a ſtiff Soil, I acknowledge it; but I 
am perſuaded, whoever has ſeen them in one and 
th: other Sorts of Soil, will allow, that the 
Ground I direct for them, is at leaſt one Third 
more Advantage in the Growth of the Tree than 


the other. 5 


8 8 


= 


= 
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gow Leeks, Beets, Chervil, Spinach, Fennel, Dill, 
Burnet and Sorrel, 

Sow Endive very thin, or it will run to Seed. 

Divide the Root of Tarragon, and tranſplant 
the Slips about eight Inches apart. 

Make young Plantations of Chrves. 

Towards the End, ſow upon the Hot-Beds 
ſome Purſlane, Naſturtium, French and African 

olds, 

Sow Marygolds in the natural Ground. 

Be diligent this Month in deſtroying Weeds 
before they run to Seed; for ſhould their Seeds 
once ſhed in the Garden, it is more than a Sum- 
mer's Work to get them our. 

In the Hop-Garden prune all the ſtrong Leaders 
totwo Joints apiece, and take away all the young 
Shoots cloſe to the Roots, leaving only thoſe 
which ſhoot from the old Wyars. 


Produtts of the Kitchen-Garden in MARCH. 


2 —* Month affords us very little Variety of 
L Herbs for the Table, for now the Winter 
Stores are almoſt ſpent, and the Roots, which 
have been hitherto uſeful, are hard and ſtringy; 
and beſides, an underſtanding Gardener muſt, at 
this Seaſon, new crop his Ground with Herbs 
and Roots for the ſucceeding Months. 

The only Herbs now good, are Sprouts of 
Cabbages, young Cabbage- Plants, or Coleworts, 
ad ſome of the Winter- Spinach. 

The Roots, are Carrots, ſown in July, Radiſbes 
of Michaelmas, ſome few Turnips that were ſown 
ate, and Red Beets. | 

ln the Hot-Beds we have Kidney-Beans and 


lome Peaſe, beſides Cucumbers upon the Plants 


in January. 
Aſparagus 
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Aſparagus upon the Hot-Bed made in February 


is now much better taſted than what we cut in 
the preceding Months. 

Towards the End, the Radiſhes fown upon 
the Hot-Bed in February, will be fit to draw. 
We may now add to the Sallads of the fore. 
going Months ſome Pur/lane, with young Topsof 
Tarragon, of which a few Leaves will ſerve to 

give a Rcliſh to a large Sallad. 

Hop-Buds, or Tops, are now gathered to boil, 
and are not much inferior to Aſparagus. 

Ripe Cherries and green Aprico!s may now 
be had, in great Plenty, at Mr. Mule!'s before- 
mentioned. 

At the End, we have ſome Scarlet Stratoberrit, 
ripe upon the Hot-Beds, and alſo ſome feu Bean, 
if we have had Courage enough to forward them 
by artificial Heats, but that I rouble and Expence 
rarely turns to Account. 

The Stalks and tender Sprouts of Turnips run- 
ning to Seed, are now excellent after the Strings 
are taken from them; theſe in the Market are 
called Lupines, and are generally eſteemed one 
df the beſt boiled Sallads. 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in 
APRIL. 


E Weather is commonly unſettled 
ESP in this Month, the Nights frequent) 

F112 froſty, and blighting Winds from the 
a are yet to be expected. Ihe 
SUS New Moon of this Month, which 
the French call the Ruddy Moon, is for the molt 


Part 
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part attended with deſtructive and violent Winds, 
which endanger the tender Sprouts of Plants, and 
young Enit Fruit; therefore Gardeners ought to 
te careful how they yet expoſe any Houſe Greens 
or Exoticks to the open Air, or depend too much 
vpon the fair Promiſe of a warm Day or two. 

If the Weather be dry and windy, ſtake up all 
new planted Trees, if that Work was neglected 
in the preceding Month; watering them well 
once in ten Days; and fence your ſpired ſeedling 


Onions from the Winds, for they are eaſily bro- 


ken. | 
In dry Weather, and light Earth, ſet Kidneys 
Beans, about three Inches apart, in Lines, each 
Line two Foot diſtant from the other, for nearer 
than that they would not thrive, | | 
Now alſo ſet Ronceval Peaſe, and plant Beans 
to ſucceed other Crops; alſo where Beans have 


been ſet too thick, cut down every other Row L 


within three Inches of the Root, and they will 
produce a good Crop in Autumn. 

Now is the beſt Time in the whole Year to 
plant Cuttings or Slips of Roſemary and Lavender, 


eſpecially after Rain; and, if omitted in the 


laſt Month, we may yet plant Slips of Thyme, 
dape, &c. | ; TOE 

Sow Spinach for the laſt Time in ſome moiſt 
Place, not too much expoſed to the Sun, for elſe 
It would ſoon run to Seed. | 

It is now that ouf Gardens begin to be over-run 
with Snails and Slugs, to the great Deſtruction of 
our young knit Wall-Fruit, and the Greens of 
the Kitchen-Garden, Many Ways have been pre- 
ſeribed to remedy this Evil, as to lay Tobacco- 
Duft, Soot, Saw-Duft, or Barley Chaff round about 
the Stems of Plants, which indeed will keep them 


off for a little Time ; but the firſt Rain that falls, 


©" them full Liberty to paſs over theſe Fortifi- 
Ee cations; 
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fications; neither are we more ſucceſsful in put. 
ting Tar upon the Stems of Trees, for a few warn 
Days dry it up: - But the moſt ingenious Con. 
trivance to keep off this deſtructive Vermin 
that I have ever met with, I learnt from my 
curious Friend Carleton Goddard, Eſq; which is 
ſo cheap and eaſy, and ſo much to the Purpoſe, 
that I believe few Lovers of Gardens will be 
without 1t. 

He directs to wrap about the Stem of a Tree, 
two or three Rounds of Line, or Rope, made of 
Horſe-Hair, ſuch as are commonly uſed to han 
Cloaths upon; theſe are ſo full of Stubs and ſtrag. 
ling Points of the Hair, that neither a Snail or 
Slug can paſs over them, without wounding them- 
ſelves to Death; ſo that the Head of the Tree, 
if it be a Standard or Dwarf, can receive no Harm 
from them, if we ſecure the Bottom of the Stems, 
But to ſecure a Wall-Tree, we muſt yet uſe 2 
little more Caution; for beſides preventiug their 
Paſſage up the Stem of the Tree, we muſt faſten 
one of theſe Ropes cloſe to the Wall, fo as to in- 
cloſe all the Branches of the Tree, and allow Space 
enough to nail up the Summer Shoots within the 
Compaſs of the Hair-Line, as in Fig. I. where 
we may find that the Line is ſo diſpoſed, that as 
the Tree increaſes in Bigneſs, and ſpreads more 
and more upon the Wall, the ſame Rope may be 
altered to ſerve for ſeveral Years. 

In Efpaliers of Fruit-Trees, it is only neceſſary 
to wrap theſe Hair-Lines about the Stems of 
Trees near the Roots, and about the Bottom of 
every Stake, which Work ſhould be done in the 
Winter, when the Snails are laid up in their cloſe 
_ 

o preſerve Collyflower Plants, or other tender 
Herbs, which are liable to be * by Slugs 
or Snails, the Hair-Lines may be faſtened _ 
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the Edges of the Beds they are planted in. It is 
o be remarked, that theſe Lines are beſt for this 
Uk, when the Hair they are made of is very 
ſhort, for then they will be full of Points, and 
compleatly arm'd againſt any Attempts of theſe 


murdering Vermin. | 
Sow Cabbage-Leituce to ſucceed thoſe ſown in 


the former Month, 

The Ground is now in good Order to receive 
the Seeds of Thyme, and ſuch like Aromatick 
Herbs; and this Work ſhould not be delay'd 
longer than the laſt Week in this Month. Note, 
All ſmall Seeds muſt be ſown ſhallow in the Earth, 
and the larger Kinds deeper in Proportion ; and 
gin, as the Ground is more light and ſandy, 
every Sort muſt be ſown deeper in heavy Soils. 

Sow Purſiane upon the natural Ground, and 
towards the latter End ſow likewiſe ſome Seeds of 
the Naſturtium Indicum, it the Hot- Beds are not 
already provided with young Plants. Sow ſmall 
Salads in open Borders, as Crefſes, Spinach, 
Muſtard, Turnip, or Rape and Radijh. 

We may continue to make Plantations of 
Strawberries, till the Middle of the Month, placing 
the Plants about eight or ten Inches apart. 

If the Weather be moiſt, it is not yet too late 
to make Layers of Feſſamine, Honeyſuckle, Roſes, 
and ſuch like Shrubs. | 

Sow Sellery upon the natural Ground, or upon 
1 Hot-Bed, to ſucceed that ſown in 

Ich. | 

So.] now Spaniſh Chardones in the natural 
Ground for a ſecond Crop, making Holes for the 
Neds about five or ſix Foot diſtance 3 put four 
or five Seeds in each Hole, and when they are 
dome up, leave growing only one ſtrong Plant 
na Hole for blanching, 

E e 2 Towards 
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Towards the End, hough Carrots, Parjaigs 
and Onions, leaving the two firſt about five or * 
Inches diſtant from one another, and the latter 
about three or four, ' 

Make Ridges for Cucumbers and Melons for a 
full Crop, and prune off the ſuperfluous Branches 
from the Melon Plants upon the forward Ridge : 
But do this carefully, without lifting up the 
Runners from the Ground; for the leaſt Diſtur- 
bance of that Kind is apt to bruiſe the tender 
Branches, which often ends in the Lofs of the 
whole Plant, | 
Near the Beginning ſet up the Poles in the 
Hop-Garden, placing three or four in each Hole, 
as the Strength of the Plants require. At the 
ſame time lead the Wyars, or — of the 
Hop-Vines to the Poles; and, if need require, tie 
them up with Baſs. *Tis now all Weeds ſhould 
be deſtroy*d before they run to Seed, to prevent 
an endleſs Trouble which they would create, if 
their Seeds were once ſuffer*d to ſhed. 0 

If we have given timely Aſſiſtance with artifi- 
cial Heats tò thoſe Vines planted againſt the for- 
ward Frames, we may now expect their Fruit to 
ſet; and it is then a proper Time to pinch off 
the Buds of the bearing Branches two or three 
Buds above the Fruit; for we muſt conſider, 
thoſe Plants which are forwarded by Artifice, do 
not depend upon the ſame Seaſons as thoſe do 
which are under the common Law of Nature. 

Water well your Strawberries while they are 
in Bloſſom, two or three Times a Week, if the 
Weather be dry; this muſt be done in the Morn- 


ing. 
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Products of the Month of APRIL, 


OR boiled Sallads, we have young Carrots 


ſown in the foregoing Autumn, as alſo Winter 


Spinach : We have yet ſome Sprouts from the 


old Stems of Cabbages and Colewarts ; or young 
Cabbage- Plants, or Radiſh Tops, in this Scarcity 
of boiling-Greens, are uſed by many, and are 
not to be deſpiſed : But, what is preferable to 
all, there is Aſparagus now 1n great Plenty upon 
the natural Beds, making its firſt Appearance in 
the Gardens near London, about the third or 
fourth of this Month, and in thoſe Parts of De- 
vm/hire lying near the Sea, above a Fortnight 
ſooner ; which I mention here, that we may the 
better judge, how much a Degree's Difference 
South or North between one Place and another, 
will forward or keep back the Growth of a Plant 
We have now ſome Sprouts or Collyflowers, which 
begin to run to Seed, as they often will do, 
if 1 Winter has been mild: They eat very 
well. 

Young Radiſbes are now very plentiful, and 
ſome of the Dutch Brown Lettuce, which has ſtood 
the Winter, will cabbage towards the End. 

The ſmall Herbs for Sallads upon the natural 
Ground, are Creſſes, Radiſh, Turnip, Spinach, 
and Muſtard; and the other Herbs proper to mix 
with them, are Burnet, Taragon, and young 
Onions, Upon the Hoj-Beds we have now alſo 
ſome young Purſlane. 

About the End, the Kidney-Beans which were 
ſown in the Middle of February upon a Hot-Bed, 
ill be fit to gather. | 


E e 3 | We 
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We have Plenty of Cucumbers upon the Hy. 
Beds made for that Purpoſe, about the Beginning 
of February, and Muſhrooms upon the Beds made 
about the ſame time. | 

We have now Scallions and Leeks, and ſweet 
Herbs growing of all Sorts, except that which is 
call'd the Summer Sweet Marjoram, 

Ripe Cherries, and large green Apricots are now 
in Plenty at Mr, Millet's aforeſaid, and ripe Straw. 
berries upon thoſe Plants which have been aſſiſted 
with a Hot-Bed. | 

We have Green Gooſeberries for Tarts. 
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Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in 
M AY. 


PrFsLIHOUGH in this Month the 
| Seaſon is ſo far advanced, as to bring 
Ae many Plants to their higheſt Per- 
F gfection, and Nature ſeems to be dreſt 
Al Klin her Wedding-Garment, the Gar. 
den is yet ſubject to many Hazards from froſty 
Nights and cold Blaſts, which oftentimes happen 
in the firſt fifteen Days. It is not many Years 
ſince a great Snow fell in the firſt Week of this 
Month ; and though Snows are uncommon at 
this Seaſon, yet the Showers which frequently 
fall towards the Beginning, are often mixed with 
Hail, which I account the moſt pernicious Off- 
ſpring of the Weather, with reſpect to Vegeta. 
bles; for their Leaves and young Fruit are then 
tender, and very ſubject to bruiſe by every little 
Accident of that Kind. It has been a Rule among 
the Gardeners about the Middle of this Month 
to expoſe or bring Abroad their exotick 3 

, . 0 AN 
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and ſuch tender Shrubs as the Uncertainty of the 
Weather in the preceding Months confined with- 
n Doors; and I have obſerved, we ſeldom have 

Weather ſo unfavourable to Plants after the 
fifteenth, as to do them any Prejudice. 

If ill Weather, or other Accidents, has pre- 
vented a Gardener from performing what I have 
recommended for the Works of the laſt Month, 
et him delay them no longer than the firſt Week 
in this; for now the Seaſon is ſo far advanced, 
that a Day loſt is equal to a Week in January, 
February, or March. 

Now look to your Melon Ridges, as well thoſe 
made in February, as thoſe which were planted in 
the laſt Month, weeding them, and carefully 

ning off the Water Branches, which are known 
by their Flatneſs, and extraordinary Breadth : 
It is alſo adviſable to pinch off the Tops of ſuch 
Runners as have Fruit upon them, leaving three, 
or four Joynts always beyond the Fruit, and par- 
ticularly tak ing Care, that every Fruit be ſuffici- 


- ently ſhelter*d with Leaves; for to expoſe them 


to the Sun, while they are ſmall, ſpoils their 
Growth, N. B. A Melon is about forty Days 
between the Time of its ſetting, and ripening ; 
and as I preſcribe that Fruit to be ſhaded by the 
Leaves, during the Time of its Growth; ſo, 
when that is perfected, we cannot expoſe it too 
much to the Sun for ripening, if we would have 
it well taſted. 

If the Seaſon be dry, rather float the Alleys 
between the Melon Ridges, than pour Water upon 
the Plants, or near the Stems; for the Uſe of 
Watering is to feed the extream Fibres of the 
Roots, which are the only Parts of a Plant by 
Which it receives its Nouriſhment ; and theſe 
Fibres in Melon, and Cucumber Plants always run 

Ee4 as 
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as far as the Branches: The Inconveniencies 
which attend the wetting the Leaves or Stems of 
theſe Plants, are either, that they rot or mould 
by the Wet lying upon them, or elſe they are 
ſcalded it the Sun ſhine hot, 

The Water for this Uſe ſhould be as ſimple as 
oſſible; for all Waters prepared with hot Dung, 
reed Inſects among the Plants, which often de- 

ſtroy them. Pond- Water, which lyes expoſed to 
the Sun, I take to be the beſt, and even that 
ought to be given but in ſmall . 
Melon, for much Wet ſpoils its Flavour; but 
Cucumbers are great Lovers of it. 

The Beginning of this Month ſow Cucumber; 
in the natural Ground, about twelve Seeds in 
each Hole, for fear of Diſappointments, but 
leave only four or five when they are come up. 
Let the Earth be freſh and well work'd with a 
Spade, rather light than otherwiſe, for in ſtiff 
Soil the Fruit is to ſuffer by Worms. This 
Sowing will afford us Plenty of Fruit in Zuly, as 
well for Pickling, as to eat with Sallads; a Plan- 
tation of this Kind producing near twice as much 
Fruit as one of the ſame Quantity of Ground 
forced with Dungs. 

Sow ſome of the Dutch Brown Lettuce to be 
planted out the next Month for Cabbaging. We 
may alſo replant Imperial and Sileſia Lettuce, if 
we have any large enough for that Purpoſe, It 
any of the Imperial Lettuces are cabbaged, cut 
the Tops of them croſs-wiſe, that the Flower- 
Stems may have Liberty to ſhoot, in order for 
ſeedling. Sow yet ſome Radiſbes. 

Tranſplant Collyflower Plants, and make your 
firſt Drills for Sellery, if your Plants are large 
enough, | 


Sow 


— 
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| Gow Ronceval Peaſe, and towards the End, 
earth up and ſtake thoſe which are ſown in the 
former Month. 5 gt 

We may now ſow ſome Endive very thin, to 
de blanched without tranſplanting. 

Sow Purſlane upon the natural Ground, and 
Cabbages. 1 

Gather carefully the Neſts of Caterpillars 
and other Inſects which annoy your Trees, and 
prune off all crumpled Leaves and Twigs : for 
they harbour the worſt of Vermin, although 
they are ſcarce viſible without the Help of Mi- 
croſcapes : This Work is the more neceſſary, be- 
cauſe every Inſect increaſes yearly about 400, and 
ſome of them many more; for Example, thoſe Ca- 
terpillars which feed upon the Cabbage, and change 
into the common white Butterflies, breed twice 
every Year, each of them laying near 400 Eggs 
at one Time; ſo that from the ſecond Brood of 
one ſingle Caterpillar, we may reaſonable expect 
160,000. | 

Continue to deſtroy Weeds before they ſhed their 
Seeds, and particularly thoſe Kinds which have 
father*d Seeds, ſuch as Dandelion, which are car- 
ried by Winds to every Quarter of the Garden, 
and are hardly to be rooted out when once they 
get Poſſeſſion, 


Products of the Kitchen-Garden in MAY. 


HE Kitchen-Garden now affords us ma- 
ny pleaſing Varieties both of Fruits and 
Herbs, | 
Aſparagus is now in great Plenty, and Colly- 
ers are now in their greateſt Perfection. 
The Imperial, Royal, Sileſia, and many other 
Kinds of C abhage-Lettuces, arg 1n their * 
ane 
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and vety proper Sallads for this Seaſon, with 
Mixtures of young Burnet, Purſlane, the Flowers 
of the ſmall Naſturtium, and Cucumbers; for the 
ſmall Herbs, which were the Sallads of the laſt 
Month, are now to be laid aſide, as they are apt 
to run into Leaf almoſt as ſoon as they are above 
Ground, and are too hot for the Weather. 
| = have yet ſome KAidney-Beans upon the Ht. 
Beds. | 
This Month we gather Peaſe and Beans, from 
thoſe ſown in Ooher, and have Plenty of Arti. 
choaks, 
We have now green Gooſeberries for Tarts, 
The Carrots ſown upon the Hot-Beds in Febry- 
&ry are now very good, but thoſe remaining of 
the Crop ſowed at Michaelmas are hard, and good 
for nothing, Spinach is yet for Uſe. 
Towards the End, we have ſome Scarlet Straw. 
berries ripe, in the natural Beds, and the common 


May-Cherry, with ſome few of the May Due. 


Cherries againſt Walls, and alſo green Apricot; 
for Tarts. 7 

This is the moſt proper Month for diſtilling 
of Herbs, which are now in their greateſt Per- 
fection. 


NAA neee 
NAS ssen 


Works to be done in the Kite ben-Garden in 
FUNE. 


E Method I have taken in the pre- 
ceeding Sheets, in giving a ſhort Ac- 
D count of the Weather, which may 
rleaſonably be expected in every 
Rs W Month, was chiefly deſign'd to ſtir up 


the Gardeners to a neceſſary Care of their 2 


ere 
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Tons as are the moſt ſubject to be injured by uncer- 
uin Seaſons : But as in the foregoing Months it 
required our greateſt Skill and Diligence to guard 

inſt Froſt, ſo now we ought with the greateſt 
Application, to uſe proper Methods for defend- 
ing our Plantations from the too violent Scorch- 
ings of the Sun, and have a watchful Eye upon 
uch Plants, eſpecially as have been lately tranſ- 
planted, and refreſh them with moderate Water- 
ings about their extream Fibres ; for to give 
them Water too near the Stem, does them little 
Good; this Work ought now to be done in the 
Evenings. 

Continue to mow Graſs-Walks early in the 
Morning, and after Rain. f 

Sow ſome Lettuces for Cabbaging and re- 
plant others which are large enough for that 
Purpoſe. 

We may yet ſow Radiſhes, and ſome Endive, 

Continue to deſtroy Weeds as in the. former 
Months, | 

It is now a proper Time to clip our Edgings 
of Box, &c. eſpecially after Rain; but if the 
Weather be dry, gather Herbs for drying, to lay 
up for Winter Uſe ; thoſe are commonly Sage of * 
Vertue, Mint, Carduus, Sweet Marjoram, Thyme, 
Lavender, Roſemary, and the Flowers of Marygolds. 

About the twentieth, tranſplant Leeks in light 
rich Ground, about fix Inches apart. 

Cut no Aſparagus after the firſt Week in this 
Month, for it will impoveriſh the Roots. 

The Seaſon is now very proper for budding or 
noculating of Peaches and other Stone-Fruits, 

Sow Kidney-Beans. 

Set ſome of theRonceval Peaſe about four or 
bre Inches apart; theſe will afford a good Crop 
n September, 7 

Now 
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Now look to your Eſpaliers of Fruit- Trees, and 
lay in good Store of Branches, as well to ſupply 
Vacancies, as for Fruit- bearing. 


Products of the Kitchen-Garden in I UNE. 


* 


T the Beginning we have ſome Aſparagus, 
A but I cannot adviſe cutting them after the 


farſt Week. | 

We have great Plenty of Garden-Beans, Peaſ, 
and Kidney-Beans : Collyflowers are now in great 
Perfection ; and ſome of the Batterſea and Dutch 
Cabbages, will be fit to cut towards the Beginning 
of the Month. We have alſo great Plenty of 
Artichoaks. a 

We begin to draw ſome young Carrots and 
Onions that were ſown in February, and ſome 
young Parſnips. | 

Sallads for this Month are compoſed of Pur- 
flane, Burnet, the Flowers of Naſturtium Indicum, 
and Cabbage-Lettuces of ſeveral Kinds, viz, the 
Dutch Brown, the Imperial, Royal Sileſia, and 
C Lettuces, with ſome blanch'd Endive and 
Cucumbers, 

The Flower Stems of Burrage and Burnet are 
now good in cool Tankards. 

The Pot-Herbs in Uſe in the preceding Month 
are ſtill good. ; 
We have green Gooſeberries for Tarts till about 
the End of this Month. 

The ripe Fruits are Strawberries, Cherries, of 
many Kinds, as the Duke, White, Black, and 
Red Hearts, the Flemiſh and Carnation Cherries, 
ſome Raſberries, Currants, and Melons of the firſt 
Ridges. Alſo we have Codlins now fit for Uſe, 
and towards the End ſome Funitings and the Ma/- 


culine Apritots, and in the forcing Frames , 
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have any) all the forward Kinds of Grapes are 


npe. 
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arts to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in 
. 


PE are now arrived at that happy Sea- 
ſon, which affords us almoſt every 
Variety the Kitchen-Garden can pro- 
duce. If the Gardener has been di- 
ligent in the preceding Months, he 
now meets the Reward due to his Skill and La- 
bour. We have little Rain at this Time, and 
the Weather very hot; therefore our greateſt Care 
muſt be to water carefully all new planted Trees 
and Herbs, ſo as to nouriſh their outward Fibres, 
a5 I have before directed. The Hours of general 
Watering in this Month are from five in the 
Morning until eight; and from five in the After- 
noon till eight or nine in the Evening; but in 
particular Places, which have the Benefit of ſome 
Wall or Hedge to ſhade the Sun from them, we 
may take other Times of the Day, obſerving the 
Motion of the Sun, that his Beams do not reach 
them *till at leaſt two Hours after watering ; for 
the extream Heat of the Sun at this Time of the 
Year would ſcald a new-water*d Plant, if we do 
not allow a ſufficient Time for the Moiſture to 
nk into the Ground, before the Sun come upon it. 
Trüſt not too much to the ſudden Showers 
which may now fall, for they are of little Help 
to the Roots of Plants; neither negle& to water 
hoſe Plants which ſtand Abroad in Pots or 
Caſes, for they have yet leſs Benefit __ the 
ains 
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Rains in this Seaſon, than the Plants in the 
Ground. __ 

The firſt Week ſow Kidney Beans, and ſome 
Peaſe to bear in September and October, where they 
may have ſome Shelter from the froſty Nights in 
thoſe Months. And have an Eye to ſuch Herhs 
as are now ſeedling : Water them plentifully, for 
about this Time the Seed-Veſlels of many are 
forming, and a good Watering or two is very 
helpful to the filling of the Seed. 

Delay not to gather ſuch Seeds as are fully 

rown and coloured in their Huſks, pulling up the 
whole Plants, and ſetting them upright in x 
Green-Houſe *till the Seed-Pods are dry; for were 
we to wait *till the Huſks open, before we gather 
them, great Part of the Seed would be loft, 
This Way of gathering Seed is commonly pra. 
ctiſed; the Moiſture in the Plants, and a little 
Sun, will perfect the Seeds, and they are ſubject 
to no Hazards from Birds or Wet, 

The firſt Week ſow Cucumbers upon a Bed 
made with dry Horſe- Litter, covered with light 
Earth ten Inches thick; theſe will begin to bloſ- 
ſom in September, and muſt then be covered at 
Nightwith a common Frame and Glaſs, to keep 
them from Froſts, and cold Rain. By this Method 
you may have Cucumber: till Chriſtmas. 

Sow Royal, Silefia, and Brown Dutch- Lettuce: 
about the Middle of the Month, ſome of which 
will be cabbaged for Winter Uſe, and may then 
be planted cloſe together where they may be ſhel- 
tered with Glaſſes, and have the Benefit of the 
Sun; but we muſt note, that they ſhould be ſe- 
cured before any Froſt can pinch them, or they 
will rot. 

The ſecond Week in this Month, ſow Carrot, 
Turnips and Onions to ſtand the Winter, F 
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Earth up Sellery in Drills, and plant out a new 
Parcel to fucceed the former. 

Plant out Collyflowers to bloſſom in September. 

Plant Cabbages and Savoys for Autumn, and 
Winter Uſe. ; 

Guard againſt Waſps and other Inſects, which 
now devour your Fruit, by placing Phyals of 
Honey and Ale near Fruit- Trees; this Way you 
may ſoon catch a large Quantity of them. Once 
every Week renew the Bottles, and above all, 
uke Care to bruiſe the Inſects you take out of 
tem; for though they are ſeemingly dead, I 
have known a warm Day or two bring them to 
themſelves; therefore take Care how you throw 
them heedleſly away. 

There is no Time more proper to war againſt 
Ants, and other deſtructive Vermin, than this 
Month ; they are now all abroad, and may be 
taken, [See Mr. Lawrence's Invention for deſtroy- 
ing of Ants and Earth-worms, in his Fruit-Gar- 
den Kalendar, P. 74. ] | 

Be careful to pick off all crumpled Leaves, 
wherever you ſee them, and the very Twigs 
themſelves, if they are curled, for they are the 
Beds of deſtructive Creatures. | 

the more particularly recommend the De- 
ſtruction of theſe devouring Vermin, becauſe of 
their wonderful Increaſe, eſpecially the ſmaller 
Kinds of them, ſuch as infect the Collyflower, 
whoſe Eggs are five hundred Times lefs than 
the leaſt viſible Grain of Sand, and many thou- 
lands of them in Number, lay'd (as I believe) from 
one ſingle Inſect, ſo that from a ſecond Genera- 
don of them, they are ſa numerous, that if every 
Egg which one might find upon a blighted Colly- 

er, was a Globe of an Inch Diameter, they 

would fill more Space than the whole Terreſtrial 

Clobe. The wonderful Smallneſs of the Eggs 7 
| OIC 
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thoſe Creatures, I confeſs, may ſeem very ſtran 
to thoſe who are unacquainted with the Uſe of 
Microſcopes ; but this is no more curious than 
what the late famous Dr. Hook has taught us in 
his Works, where he mentions the Seeds of Moſ 
which were ſo ſmall, that Ninety Thouſand of 
them being laid together in a ſtrait Line, did 
not exceed the Length of a Barley-Corn, and 
that 1,382,400,000 of them would weigh only 
a Grain. But ſee -more of theſe Minute- Beings 
in Dr. Hoot's. Micrographia, Mr. Lowenboeck 
Works in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and the 
Chapter of Bligbis, in my New Improvements, 
Part III. | 

Hough and weed, as in the former Month. 

About the twentieth, ſow ſome Collyflower; 
to ſtand the Winter; for the right Seaſon for 
this Work is chiefly to be regarded, if we 
propoſe to have good Flowers early in the 
Spring; tor ſowing them only a few Days ſooner 
or later, makes them either run before their 
Time, or come much later and weaker than 
they dught to do. If the Winter be mild, and 
the Plants are ſet cloſe together, many will run 
up to Seed; and it ſharp Froſts, and a rough 
Seaſon begins in November, ſome of this Sowing 
(with the uſual Helps) will make good forward 
Plants : However, ſince the Price of a little Seed 
can be no great Matter to a curious Man, I ad- 
viſe to ſow 'again the firſt Week in the next 
Month, as I ſhall more particularly direct; ſo that 
from theſe two Seminaries it will be impoſſible to 
miſs of a Crop to our Mind; for if the firſt run, 
they will not be quite unfit for Uſe, and thoſe 
ſown in Auguſt will then certainly produce goo! 
Flowers in the Spring. | 


We ſow Chervil for Winter. 


We 
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We take up this Month Shallots, Garlick, and 
gather Rocambole when the Stalk turns Yellow. 
When the Stalks of Onions change their Co- 
Jour, pull them up in dry Weather, and expoſe 
them to the Sun, till they are well dry'd, to lay 
up for the Winter ; but take care the Rain does 
not come at them after they are out of the Ground. 
Tranſplant Endive, for blanching againſt Win- 


Chadrones ſhould now be tied up with Hay or 
Graw-Bands for blanching. | 

Make a Bed for Muſhrooms, and be ſure to 
cover it very thin with Earth, hardly two Inches 
thick ; for on that depends your Succeſs, hs 

Weed your young Nurſeries of Foreſt-Trees. 


Produits of the Kitchen-Garden in 7 ULY: 


F7E have Ronceval-Peaſe, Garden-Beans, and 
Kianey-Beans; and ſome commend the 
Wing'd-Peaſe to be gather'd very young, and 
dreſs'd as Kidney-Beans. | | 
We have Collyflowers, Cabbages, and Artichokes, 
in Abundance, and ſome of the ſmall Artichoke- 
Cuckers, to be eaten raw or fryed. 
All Sorts of Herbs for the Kitchen are very 
good, if the Gardener has minded, from Time 
to Time, to cut them down for ſhooting afreſh : 
Aromatick Herbs, eſpecially, are in their great- 
eſt Perfection. | 4 | 
Sallads for this Month are compoſed of Cab- 
"ne-Lettuce, Purſlane, , Tarragot Burnet, you ng 


Onions, Cucumbers, Flowers of the Naſturtium In- 
dun, and ſome Endive blanch'd. | | 


We have young Carrots, * urmps, and Beets: 
Ff We 
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WMe have great Plenty of Muſe- Melons, Cur. 
rants, Gooſeberries, Raſberries, Cherries, Plumb; 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines, and the Jul 
and Sweet-Water Grapes, at Mr. WhitnilPs © 
Hoxton. . | 

The Juniting, and Codling are now good, and 
ſome Pears, We yet have ſome Wood-Strawber. 
ries; and towards the End, our firſt Figs areripe, 
and ſome of the July Grapes. 


Fhis is the beſt Month for pickling Cucumber, 


03. ; 


„ 
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Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garde in 
AUGUST... 


2 HE firſt Part of this Month the Wea- 
cher is commonly hot and dry, ſo that 
OF watering is ſtill neceſſary ; but about 
s the latter End, we are not without 
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t then alſo our firſt Rains begin. 
We may water in the Evenings, till the 
fifteenth ; and after that, if there is Occaſion, the 
Morning is to be preferr'd for that Work, for 


a FR... 1. 2 
Ahe firſt Week ſow a ſecond Crop of Cal). 
flowers to ſtand the Winter, leſt the firſt ſhould 
run to Seed, which they will be apt to do, if ve 
have an open Seaſon till Chriſtmas, or the Ground 


light, and e in a Bottom; eſpecially near 
SE : Tk ſuch Acct 


the Sea, tis good to provide 
dents. | 


Sow Radiſhes, Cabbages, C oleworts, and Onion, 
So 


to ſtand the Finter, 
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Sow Latuce, Cbervil, Corn-ſallet, and Spinach 


for Winter Uſe. _ 

Now break off the Stems of ſuch Artichokes as 
have done blowing. Thatch | 

Sow Creſſes to ſtand the Winter ; they will 
heighten the Taſte of thoſe Sallads which are 
gathered upoh the Hot-Beds in December, Zanu- 

„&c. * A 
1 * ſplant Cabbage Lettuces to ſtand the Winter, 
eſpecially of the Dutch Brown Sort. 

Tye up Endive for blanching. 

Give more Earth to your blanching Sellery, and 
continue” to raiſe the Earth about it every Fort- 
night, ill it is fit for Uſe. | 

Gather Seeds as directed in the former Month. 

Yet continue to deſtroy Weeds, and ſuch Ver- 
min as annoy your Trees. | 

Towards the End, flip and ſet Aromatick 


Herbs, as Savory, Thyme, Hyſſop, c. and cut 


down thoſe which are run to Seed within three or 
four Inches of the Ground. 35 

Till the tenth” of this Month, we may ſow 
Turnips in the open Field, eſpecially about Lon- 
dm, for theſe Roots not only yield a profitable 
Crop; but very much enrich all light Soils. In 
thoſe Parts near the Sea in Devonſpire, the ten- 
tieth of this Month will not be too late to ſow 
them ; for that Country is ſo fortunately ſituated, 
that it will perfect a Plant above fiſteen Days 
ſooner than any Part about London; and from 


the beft Obſervations I can make, I find that about 


Northampton all Plants come near'a Fortnight later 
than in our Lontlon Gardens ;? fo that Turnips 
ſhoald beſown in thofe Parts very early in Auguf, 
or rather the End of July. | 7 
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Products of the Kitchen-Garden in 
AUGUST, 


OR boiling, we have Cabbages, and the 
F Sprouts of the firſt Cabbages, Collyflower, 
Arlichokes, Cabbage-Lettuce, Beets, Carrots, Pua- 
toes, and Turnips; but other boiling Roots ſhould 
not yet be touched. 

We have yet ſome Beans, Peaſe, and Kidney- 
Beans. | 

All Sorts of Kitchen-Herbs are now as in the 
laſt Month. 

We have Radiſbes and Horſes-Radijhes, 

The Sallads are Cabbage-Lettuce, Cucumbers, 
with a Mixture of young Creſſes, Muſtard, Ra. 
diſh, and a little Tarragon, 

Roots now dry in the Houſe are Onions, Gar. 
lick, Shallots, Rocambole. 

We have Plenty of Cucumbers for pickling, 
and this Work ſhould not be now any longer 
delaying, for the firſt Froſt or great Rains ſpoil 
tnem, 

We have Musk-Melons in Abundance. 
Towards the End, we begin to cut ſome &. 
lery. 
We have ſtill ſome Gooſeberries, Raſberri, 
and Currants, with ſome of the Carnation and 
Morella Cherries, Apricots, Plumbs of various 
Kinds, ſeveral Sorts of Peaches apd Nefarine,, 
Pears and Apples, ſeveral Kinds of Figs, Mul. 
berries, and Filberts, _ 

And of Grapes the July, Mr. WhitmilP's Swell. 
water, and his ſmall Blue Raiſin, which is the 
Morignon, an excellent Grape for a Vineyard, and 
the Burgundy Grape, _ 

Wo 
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rie to be done in the Kiteben- Garden in 
SEPTEMBER. 


MN this Month the Gardener has great 
2 Variety of Buſineſs, and muſt employ 
his Head as well as his Hands, to- 
wards furniſhing his Kitchen-Garden 
with every Thing neceſſary for Winter 

Uſe. The Showers, which are ſeldom wanting 


at this Seaſon, prepare the Ground for the Re- 


ception of * Plants and Seeds; and the great 
Heats alſo declining, give us now Opportunity 
of replanting many Things, which would have 
been endanger'd by removing in the preceding 
Months, - 

At the Beginning, hough Turnips, the firſt 

Time, A : 
If the Weather be dry, gather ſuch Fruits as 
are now ripe upon the Trees, and ſuch others as 
are full grown, and in good Condition to be laid 
up in the Houſe for the Uſe of the two following 
Months, 

Note, Such Pears or Apples, as are fit to gather, 
will eaſily leave the Tree; therefore uſe no Vio- 
lence to pull them off, for ſuch as do not willing- 
ly part from the Tree, will ſhrivel, and have an 
nſipid Taſte. 

Gather\ſuch ſmall Seeds as are now ripe, ac- 

ding to the former Directions. 

Gather your Leek Seed, if the Seeds are black, 
cutting the Heads from the Stems, and ſpread 
them upon a Sheet every Day in the Sun, till 
ey are fit to be thraſh'd out. | 

E932 | Gather 
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Gather the Pods of Garden and Kidray.Bean; 
and expoſe them to the Sun for drying, to be laid 
up till Spring, or the Time you would uſe them, 
and let them not be taken out of the Seed-Pods, 
*rill your Grounds is ready for them, for the Pods 
preſcrve the Seed. In the like Manner fave your 
choice Sorts of Peaſe. 

The Cucumbers which are now full ripe muſt be 
cut open, and the Seeds and Pulp taken out of 
them, to remain together two or three Days be- 
fore they are waſh'd clean: The Seed may then be 
kept in Water about twenty-four Hours, and 
laid to dry in the Sun for ten Days. Be ſure all 
Seeds are thoroughly dry before they are laid up, 
or they will rot. | | 

Cover now every Night your Cucumbers ſown 
in July. 

Sow ſome of the Spani/h Radiſb for the Winter, 

Make Beds for Mu ſbrooms as before directed. 

We may yet replant Endive, and all Sorts of 
Fibrous-rooted Herbs. 

Continue to earth up Sellery, and now raiſe 
Banks of Earth about your Chardones for blanch- 
ing. 
| Sow Spinach to be cut in February. 

Yet ſow Sorrel, and Chervil. 

Make Plantations of Cabbages and Colcworts, 

"Tis now a good Seaſon to tranſplant Strau- 
berries. 

Now make Plantations of the Dutch Brown 
Lettuce, to ſtand the Winter. : 

\ Tranſplant young Collyflower Plants in Place 
where they are to flower, and in Nurſeries under 
ſome warm Wall or Place of Shelter. Note, Thoſe 
which are now planted out for Good, will bloſſom 
above fifteen Days ſooner than thoſe which are 
planted in the Spring, and will produce much — 
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ger Flowers, if they are well defended from Froſts 
wich Glaſs Bells. 

If the Seaſon be dry, water in the Morning. 
The laſt Week, if Showers fall, is a very ſafe 
Time to plant Fruit-Trees, although their Leaves 
are not fallen; ſuch as Peaches, Ne#arines, Cher- 
ries, and other Stone- Fruit ; but Apples, Pears, 
Kc. may be delay*d *rill the Middle of the next 
Month, | 

We may now tranſplant Aſparagus Roots, 

Sow ſmall Herbs for Sa/lads in ſome well ex- 
poſed Place, obſerving to provide ſuch Mixtures 
for this Seaſon, as are hotter to the Taſte, than 
what are raiſed in the former Months ; for the 
Evenings (the beſt Time to eat Sallads) are now 
cold. 

Sow ſome Seeds of the Naſturtium Indicum in 
Pots to ſtand the Winter, which they will do very 
well, if they are ſhelter'd in a common Green- 


Products of the Kitchen Garden in 
SEPTEMBER. 


, p 


E have now ſeveral Kinds of Peaches, 
Grapes, Figs, Pears, and Apples, with 
ſome of the late Kinds of Plumbs, 

We have yet Melons and Cucumbers. 

Walnuts are now good, and Filberts full ripe. 
This Month affords us ſome young Garden- 
Beans, and Ronceval- Peaſe, and we have yet ſome 
Kidney- Beans. 1 
Upon the Articbotes which were planted at 
Yring, we have now ve good Flowers and 


uckers, and we have Kill Plenty of Collyflowers. 
Ff 4 We 
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We have Cabbage-Lettuces of ſeveral Sorts in 
great Perfection, and Radiſpes. 
Sallads for this Month are compoſed of Creſſe 
Radiſh, Chervil, young Onions, Tarragon, Burn. 
2 Lettuce, with ſome blanch'd Sellery and Ev. 
ive. 

We have Plenty of Muſbrooms upon Beds and 
in Paſture-Grounds, | 

We have Carrots, ſome Turnips, Skirreli, 
$corzonera, and Beets, both the Red and the 
I bite. | 
| Roots for the Kitchen Uſe, are Horſe- Radiſ, 
Onions, Garlick, Shallots, and Rocambole. 

We have Abundance of Cabbages, and Sorbus! 
of Cabbages, with ſome Savoys; but the laſt eat 
much better when the Froſt has pinch'd them, 


SELELLLELLSS 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in 
| OCTOBER 


F E ought now to make Uſe of every 
Opportunity to compleat our Planta- 
193 tions of Herbs for Winter Uſe. The 
Wo S 4 greateſt Part of this Month we may 

expect tolerable Weather; but after 
that, our chief Buſinefs will be to ſecure from the 
Severities of the Seaſon, all Plants which are in 
Danger of being injured by the Froſts and high 
oo We OO fl 8, 

'Tis the firſt Week in this Month, that I ad- 
viſe the ſowing of Cucumber on the natural Ground, 
to be afterwards tranſplanted into Pots, where 
they may be ſhelcer'd from the Cold of the N goth 
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till a gentle Hot. Bed is neceſſary for them. This 
Way of raiſing Cucumbers, to have them come 
forward, is certainly much better than to begin 
after the uſual Method in December or January; 
tr theſe Plants will better endure the cold Air 
than thoſe which are raiſed when the Ground is 
cover'd with Sao. Wi | 
Now ſet ſome Kidney-Beans in Baſkets under 
ſome warm Wall, to be afterwards aſſiſted by 
moderate Hot-Beds as the Seaſon becomes vio- 


ent: With good Management theſe will fruit 
rery r . 
ake up thoſe Collyflower Plants which be- 


gin to flower, tye their Leaves together, and 
bury their Roots and Stalks in Sand in a Cel- 
Jar, or ſome cool Place; the Flowers will in- 
creaſe in Bigneſs, and remain good two or three 
Months, 1 er 

Alſo cut Artichotes with long Stalks, and pre- 
wn them in the Houſe, ſetting their Stalks in 

5 hs LE 

'Tis now the Seaſon to lay up Roots for Winter 
Store, ſuch as Carrots, and Parſnips; and ſome 
Gardeners alſo think it beſt to take the Roots 
of Turnips out of the Ground, and lay them in 
Sand: But I rather chuſe to leave the Turnips 
in the Ground, till we are ready to uſe them; 
and for the other two Kinds, I preſcribe the fol- 
lowing Method: Make choice of a dry Part in 
your Garden, and there dig a Trench about ſix 
or eight Inches deep, into which (without Mix- 
ture of Earth or Sand) lay your Roots cloſe to- 
gether, firſt cutting off their 'green Tops and 
growing Buds, and then cover them about fix 
Inches thick with Wheat-Straw, _— We 
may this Way preſerye them fit for Uſe, till the 
following June. 5 5 


. 
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TDiis now the belt Time of the. Year for tranſ. 
planting of Fruit-Trees, although their Leaves 
are upon them, 

Tranſplant Foreſt-Frees of all Sorts, from the 
Beginning to the End of the Month; the Ep 
eſpecially about the firſt Week, although itz 
Leaves are then very green, I have ſeem the Expe- 
rience of this at Mambead in Devonſhire, the Sear 
of Thomas Balle, Eſq; a very curious and learn- 
ed Gentleman. | 

About the Middle of the Month ſow the Cydey. 
Preſſings in Beds of treſh Earth, to raiſe Stocks 
for grafting, or even making of Orchards without 
gratting, From a Nurſery of this Kind we raiſe 
as many different Sorts of Apples as we raiſe 
Plants, although the Seeds came all from the 
ſame Tree; ſo much is Nature pleas'd with Va- 
riety: And it may be, was the Earth more con- 
ſtant and uniform in its Productions, its Vegeta- 
tive Power would be too ſoon exhauſted, . [ 


conceive, were all Apples exactly the ſame, they 


would all draw the very ſame Nouriſhment from 
the Earth; and the like with every other Tribe 
of Vegetables. But this Variety ſeems to deter- 
mine what I have often thought of, that there 
are as many diſtinft Qualities in the Earth, as 
there are different Kinds of Plants growing upon 
it, and that each Plant can only take out of the 
Earth that Spirit which its Parts are naturally 
prepared to receive, and leave the others un- 
diſturbed. If the Generation of Plants is allow- 
ed, as I have endeavoured to explain it in the 
Firſt Pare of my New Improvements, the vaſt Va- 
rieties in Plants, ſeem to proceed from the cou 

ling of one Plant with another; that is, the J. 
riua Fecundgns of one Sort, being conveyed by 
the Air, and lodg'd upon the Female Parts in the 


Bloſſoms of another Tree, changes the wing, 1 
| t 
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ties in the Seed, which it impregnates, ſo as to 
make it produce a Tree, differing, in ſome Re- 
ſpects, from the Mot ber- Plant. | 

Now lay up ſome Acorns and the Maſt of other 
Timber-Trees in dry Sand. ä 

We may yet tranſplant Cabbage and Collyflower 
Plants; and now make your laſt Plantation of 
Lelluces to ſtand the Minter. 
The Cucumbers which I directed to be ſown in 
July, muſt now be carefully covered up every 
Night, and the Glaſſes be kept over them in wet 
or windy Weather; but give them Air in the 
Day-time, if the Seaſon will permit. 
Continue to Earth up Sellery for blanching, 

Towards the End, earth up and dreſs ſuch 


 Arlichokes as have done blowing. 


Sow Creſſes, Lettuce, Muſtard, Radiſb, Turnip, 
and Spinach upon a decay'd Hot-Bed, to be cut 
for Salads. 

If you have not yet made a Plantation of 
Littuces (already cabbaged) for Winter Uſe, 
delay no longer to do it in ſome well-expo- 
ſed bur where they may be defended from the 
Froſt. 

Now gather fuch Pears and Apples as are full 
ripe, in a dry Day, without bruiſing them, and 
hy them in the Fruitery upon dry Moſs. 

Sow Radiſbes in ſome warm Place to draw early 


in the Spring, 


Sow ſome of the Harſpur-Peaſe and Spaniſo 
Bans in ſome well expoſed Border, rather under 
a thick Hedge, than under a Wall. 

Make Plantations of Gooſeberries, Currants, 
and Raſberries from the Suckers or Cuttings, 

Now make Plantations of Apples (grafted upon 
Paradiſe Stocks) in Pots; they will bear when 
the Trees are very ſmall, and are very Ornamental 

at 
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at an Entertainment, to be ſet growing upon 1 
Table. | 

Now put ſome Roots of Minth upon a 
Hot-Bed. FO 


Products of the Kitchen-Garden in 
' OCTOBER. 


N this, Month we have yet remaining ſome 
I Collyflowers, Artichokes, Peaſe and Beans, 

The Kidney- Beans ſown in Fuly, will now pro- 
duce good Fruit, jt we defend them from the 
cold Nights, | 

We have yet Cucumbers, and ſome Melons. 

Roots for boiling are, Turnips, Carrots, Parſ- 
nips, Potatoes, Skirrets, Scorzonera, and Beets, 

Roots to uſe raw in the Kitchen are, Onion;, 
Garlick, Shallots, Rocambole. 

Sallad Herbs are, Creſſes, Chervil, Muſtard, 
Radiſb, Turnip, or Rape, Spinach, Lettuce, both 
ſmall, and ſeveral Sorts of Cabbage- Lettuce, Bur- 
net, Tarragon, and young Onions, with blanch'd 
Sellery and Endive. A | 

We have Chardoncs. 

Herbs for Soup and other Kitchen Uſes, are 
Parſley, Beets, and all the Aromatick Herbs. 

Ripe Fruits in this Month, are ſome of the 
late Peaches and Plumbs, Grapes, Figs, and Mul- 
berrics, with ſome Filberts and Walnuts, and great 
Variety of Pears and Apples. 
We have Plenty of Muſhrooms, 


rks 
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Works to be done * the Kitchen-Garden in 
NOVEMBER. 


HIS Month is ſubje& to violent 
Winds, froſty Nights, and great 
Rains, taking their Courſe by Turns 
= 72 to the great Hurt of our Gardens 
and Plantations. It is not enough to 
guard againſt the pinching Froſts, or ſhelter ma- 
ny tender Plants from the cold Rains which fall 
at this Seaſon, but we muſt alſo be diligent to 
ſecure our Fruit-Trees and ſuch Foreſt- Trees as 
have been lately planted, with ſtrong Stakes, leſt 
they are blown down or ſhaken by the boiſtrous 
Winds now coming from the Weſt; for nothing, 
in my Opinion, contributes to deſtroy the Wel- 
fare of a young Tree more, than to leave it un- 
guarded and expog'd to the Mercy of the Winds; 
the young Fibres lately form'd, are broken, and 
every Part through which the Sap ſhould have 
is Paſſage to the Head, is bruiſed and wounded ; 
ſo that for want of a free Paſſage for the Sap, the 
Top is not half ſupply'd, and the whole lan- 
guiſhes. 
Now trench Ground, and lay it up in Ridges 
to mellow. | 
Set Beans of the Spam/b Kind, and ſome of 
the Hotſpur-Peaſe, in ſome well-expoſed Place. 
Prepare now a gentle Hot-Bed for the Cucum- 
ters ſown in October, and for the Kidney-Beans 
ſown at the ſame Time; but plant them not to- 
gether ; for the Warmth which is neceſſary to 


keep a Cucumber, would deſtroy the Beans. 
Now 
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Now make Hot-Beds for Aſparagus, to have 
ſome in December; and if we are not provided 
with Roots in our own Nurſery, we may take 
them from ſome old Plantation which is worn 
out. Set the Roots cloſe together, without trim. 
ing, taking Care that they do not come within 
two Inches of the Dung, and that their Buds 
are covered at leaſt tour thick with Earth, 
See further Directions in my New Improvement, 

att III.] 

"Tis now a very good Time to lay down 
Branches of the Vine, eſpecially fach as we would 
have Fruit upon the following Year, to be ſet 
growing in Pots upon a Table at great Emer- 
tainments. The Branches for this Purpoſe muſt 
be Shoots of the ſame Year, and fo drawn thro! 

the Hole at the Bottom of a Garden Por, that 
when it is filled with Earth, there may be a rea. 
ſonable Number of Eyes or Buds above Ground: 
A ſtrong Branch, perhaps, may bear eight or nine 
Bunches of Grapes, and as the Branch is ſmaller, 
in proportion, four or five. 

Now prune your Pines growing in the open 
Borders and Vineyard, and plant new ones where 
there is Occaſion : They will bear plentifully, 
and their Fruit will ripen well without the 
Help of a Wall, if we make Choice of the Black 
Currant Grape, the White Muſcatine, Burgundy, 
the July, and Mr. Fairchild's Sweet-water ; eſpe- 
cially when they are rightly manag'd, as m the 
Garden'of Mr. Rigaud, near Swallow. Street, who 
never fails of a good Crop of Fruit from Firs 
planted in open Borders. | 

Continue ſtill to plant Trees, if the Weather 


be open, and plant Suckers, and Cuttings of 


Gooſeberries, Currants, and Vines. 
Plant Mirth upon moderate Hof- Bedi. 


2 


. 
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Sow” Lettuce, Creſſes, Muſtarũ, Rudiſb, Tur- 
mp and Spinach, upon Hot-Beds for young Sal- 


10 up Sdllery, and tye up Endive Plants for 
blanching. had | 

Now is the beſt Time to cut off the Aſparagus 
Haulm; when it is turn'd yellow, cut it within 
two or three Inches of the Ground, and fling up 
ſome Earth out of the Alleys upon the Beds; 
or if your Aſparagus has been worn, give it a 
Covering of rich Soil. 

Continue ſtill to trench Ground, and in froſty 
Weather wheel Dung and other Manures upon 
ſuch Places as want to Be enrich'd, for then the 
Walks will not be ſpoiled. 

Sow Peaſe and Hrans of the Hotſpur or Spa- 
ni Kinds in open Ground; and if the Weather 
be fair, Earth up thoſe ſown in September. 


Produtts of the Kitthen-Gurden in 
NOVEMBER. 


1 Month we have Collyflowers in the 
Green-Houſe, and ſome Artichokes. 

Roots to be uſed this Month are Carrots, 
Parſnips, Turnips, Betts, Skirrets, Scorzonera, 
Horſe. Radiſh, Potatoes, Onions, Garlick, Shallots, 
Rorambvle. 

Fot- Herbs are Sellery, -Parſly, Sorrel, Thyme, 
Savory, Bret. Leu des, 2 cu? out of the Gar- 
den: And of dry'd Herbs, we have Minth, 
Sweet Marjoram, and Flowers of the Marygald. 
: Fern A boiled Sallads are Cabbapes, — the 

of Cabbages, ſome ſew Savoy Cabbapes, 
and Spinach. ny N of 1 


We 
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We have Cucumbers upon thoſe Plants ſown 
in July, if we have kept them well guarded from 
Rain and Froſt, 

Sallads for this Month, are the ſmall Herbs on 
the Hot-Bed, with Burnet, Cabbage-Lettuce, $.. 
lery, and Endive blanch'd, and young Onions. 

We have yet ſome Grapes, Peaches and Fes, 
with Apples and Pears of ſeveral Sorts ; ſome 
Bullace, Walnuts, Haxlenuts, Cheſnuts, Medlar;, 
and Services, with ſome Arbutus or Tree-$trawy- 
berries. 


— ö 


Works to be done in the Kiteben- Garden in 
| D E C EMB ER. 


HIS Month, commonly called the 
Black Month, is ſubject to every 
Sort of Weather which is fatal to 
Plants of a tender Nature. All Ve- 
e gtccables of our Climate ſeem now to 
ſleep, the Days are ſhort, and every little Warmth 
from the Sun makes every curious Lover of Gar- 


dens wiſh for the Spring; tho? indeed *tis now an 


ingenious Gardener will ſhew his Skill, in help- 
ing Nature by Artifice, to produce ſuch Fruits 
and Herbs as ſhe is not capable of bringing forth 
without very extraordinary Aſſiſtance. f 
Guard againſt the Violence of Froſts, which 
commonly begin with great Severity to reign in 
this Month. | | 
In bad Weather, and chiefly in the long Even- 
ings, a Gardener ought to employ himſelf in hs 
Study, in preparing and fitting up his Garden- 
Tools, and making ſuch Shelters for — 
an 
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Plants as will now be requir' d. He ought to pro- 
vide his Shreds for nailing, and look over his 
Fruitery, removing all ſuch Fruits as are any 
ways damaged, for they ſpoil the reſt. 

Examine Orchard Fruit-Trees, and take away 
ſuch Branches as make Confuſion, covering every 
-onfiderable Wound with ſome of the following 

ture: 8 
Take of Bees-Wax, Roſin and Tar, equal Quan- 
titics, to which add of Tallow about half the 
Quantity of any one of the former; melt and 
mix them together in an Earthen -Veſſe] well 
plated, and immediately after any Amputation, 
dip a painting Bruſh in this Mixture, and cover 
the Wound with it; this will keep the wet and 
cold Air from penetrating into the Body of the 
Plant, and keep it from rotting. 

Set Traps for Vermin; they now deſtroy your 
Roots and Seeds. TE | 

In open Weather we may ſow Peaſe and Beans, 
of the ſame Kinds, and in the ſame Manner, a 
directed in the former Month. 1 

We muſt now look carefully after our Hot- 
beds, and add to their Heat, if they begin to cool, 
by lining them with hot Dung; but we muſt al- 
ways remember the Deſign of theſe Beds is ra- 
ther to defend the Plants in them from Cold, 
than to make them grow quick. If we were care- 
ful to raiſe Plants of Cucumbers and Kidney- Beans, 
a8 I directed in October, we ſhall now ſte them in 
a hopeful State, and much more capable of re- 
liſting the Froſts than thoſe that were fown at the 
Beginning of this Month, as many Gardeners are 
uſed to do. | 7 

Towards the Middle of the Month make a - 
Hot-bed for Aſparagus, to be order'd in the ſame 

er as that made in November, 
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Sow upon a Hot- bed, Lettuce, Radiſb, Creſes 
Muſtard, and other Herbs which are hot, to cut 
for ſmall Sallads. | 
In froſty Weather bring into the Garden the 
neceſſary Manures for nriching the Ground. 


Products of the Kitchen-Garden in 
DECEMBER, 


E have now many Sorts of Cabbages and 
W their Sprouts for boiling, and Spinach, 

In the Conſervatory we have ſome Collyflower; 
and Artichoaks preſerved in Sand. 

The Roots for this Month are the ſame as in 
the laſt. 

Sallads are the ſmall Herbs upon the Hot-bed, 
with Minth, Tarragon, Burnet, Cabbage-Letluce: 
preſerved under Glaſſes, with ſome Creſſes and 
Chervil upon the natural Ground, which have a 
high Taſte, and help the Sallads of this Seaſon 
very much ; and 'with theſe we have Sellery and 
Endive blanched. 

Herbs for Soups and the Kitchen Uſe, are 
Sage, Thyme, Savory, Beet-Leaves, the Tops of 
young Peaſe, Parſiy, Sorrel, Spinach, Chervil, Sei. 
lery and Leeks, with Sweet Marjoram and Mary- 
gold- Flowers dry*d, and alſo dry'd Mintb; for the 
Green Minth at this Time of the Year is ſcarce, 
and not ſo good for Sauces as for Sallads. 


We have Aſparagus upon Hot-beds ; and, if 


we have been diligent, we have yet ſome Cucin- 
bers upon the Plants ſown in July and Aug». 
We have Plenty of Pears and Apples. 


Monthly 


Gr 4 


Monthly DIRECTIONS 


For ordering the 


Green - Houſe and Flower - Gardens. 


FANUARY. 


Tere F the Weather be very ſevere in 
Af this Month, fling ſome looſe Straw 
over your Beds of Anemomes and 
Il Ranunculus; or if ſuch Beds of 
pPlowers are already covered with 
: Sac, let it remain till it begins 
tothaw, and then we cannot be too expeditious in 
removing it; for the Snow-Water has a very ill 
Effect upon Bulbs and Roots of this Kind, if we 
ſuffer it to ſink into the Ground about them; and 
belides, if a froſty Night ſhould ſpeedily follow 
: Thaw, the Wet near the Surface would freeze 
Into a thin Ice, which would cut or wound the 
Leaves or Stems of theſe Flowers, and make 


me. 
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H the Weather is gentle and open, plant Aye. 
mony and Ranunculus Roots in Beds of Earth well 
wrought with a Spade; and indeed if it were 
ſifted, it would be much better. Note, The 
Earth cannot well be too light for theſe Flowers, 
and eſpecially the Ranunculus : It ſhould be freſh 
and free from any Mixture of Dung, which breeds 
Vermin, and is ever deſtructive to Roots of thi; 
Kind. 

About the Middle, pick off the dead and wi. 
ther'd Leaves from your Auriculas, and take away 
as much Earth out of each Pot as poſſible, with- 
out diſturbing the Roots, to make Room for 
ſome freth Iarth, prepared with ſandy Loam 
mix'd with one third Part of rotten Wood. 

Note, That in filling up the Pots with this 
Earth (which muſt be well ſifted) preſs it gently 
about the Roots, and raiſe it quite to the Leaves, 
but bury none of them, for they will decay. 

Note alſo, All compoſed Earths ſhould lye at 
leaſt a Year before they are uſed, 

Guard well againſt the Mice, for this Month 
they deftroy all bulbous Roots they can come at, 
particularly the Crocus, 

In the Green-Houſe, pick off all mouldy and 
wither'd Leaves from the Plants; for whatever 
they touch they infect. Give no Water to any 
Plant that will hold up its Head without it ; and 
in ſevere Weather, rather endeavour to keep the 
Cold out of the Houſe, than make the Plants 
grow by any forcing Heat; for Shoots made at 
this Time of the Year are ſickly, and weaken 
the Plant. Upon a Thaw, make a ſmall Char. 
coal Fire or two, in Proportion to the Bignel 
of the Houſe, and let in a little Air at the ſame 
Time, if the Wind is not too cold: Theſe Fre 
dry the Damps which ariſe always after a _ 
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1nd by deſtroying thoſe poiſonous Vapours, keep 
he Plants dry, and free them from the Danger 
of rotting. ob 

Tranſplant the JYinter Aconite in Flower, and 
ut its Roots; for when the Leaves of this 
Plant are decay*d, *tis very hard to find the 


Roots. 


Flhwers blowing in the Green- Houſe and 
Flower-Garden in FANUARY. 


Everal of the Ficoides are now in Flower, and 

Aloes of ſeveral Sorts begin to put forth their 
Flower-Stems. The Indian Yellow and the White 
Spaniſþ Jeſſamines have yet ſome Bloſſoms upon 
them, and ſome ſickly Orange-Trees bloſſom a- 
bout this Time. The Plant known to the Gar- 
deners by the Name of the Candy Tufi Tree, or 
Mag / Sempervivens, is yet in Flower, and ſome 
Kinds of the Geranium. 

In the Flower-Garden we have in Bloſſom the 
Winter Aconite, Single Wall-Flowers, the Chriſt- 
mas Flower, or Black Hellebore, and that Sort 
with a green Flower; Snow-Drops, double and 
lingle, the Brunal Hyacinth, ſome Stock-Fuly- 
fvers, where they are well ſhelter*d, Single Ane- 
mones, the Gentianella, the Winter Cyclamen, 
Primroſes, and ſome Kinds of the Polyanthos, the 
Laurus-Tinus, Mezerions White and Red, and the 
Aroutus or Strawberry-Tree, The Helly and Py- 
'acantha are now adorned with their beautiful 
Sarlet Fruit, and likewiſe the Amomum Plinii. 
We have now alſo the Glaſtenbury Thorn put- 
ing forth a few faint Flowers, if the Froſts do 
not hinder ; and as this Plant uſually begins its 
bloſſoming in December, it bas given Room for 


ſone ſuperſtitious Perſons to look upon it as a 
Gg 3 _ Mauacle, 
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Miracle, thinking the Flowers appear on 

Chriſtmas-Day, as the Story — of it. por 
of Arimathea, they ſay, coming into England 
brought with him a Staff of this Thorn-wood. 
and ſet it, upon a Chriſtmas-Day, in the Ground 
at Glaſtenbury, where it immediately took Root 
budded, and bloſſom'd ; and fo it has continue 
to do ever ſince upon that Feſtival, as the Peo- 
ple tell us, in Honour of St. Zoeph its Maſter: 
But the Plant being now pretty well known, and 
cultivated in ſeveral Places, we find it very apt 
to miſtake a Week or two in the Time of ir; 
bloſſoming, according as the Winter has been 
more mild or ſevere: ſometimes I have ſeen it 
in Flower' the Beginning of December, and at 
other Times it has not budded 'till the Middle of 
January; however, it ſeldom fails of Flowers 
about that Seaſon, and has nothing more in it 
than what we find in all other Plants brought 
from foreign Parts, which at the Time of their 
natural Spring are ever diſpoſed to blofſom, not- 
withſtanding the Oppoſition of our Seaſons ; and 
it is not unreaſonable to think, this Plant was 
originally brought from ſome Country where the 
Spring 1s about December, ſuch as Arabia, the 
Iloh-Land, and many other Places about the 
ſame Latitude: And if it was true that the firlt 
Plant of it at Glaſtenbury grew from a plain Staff 
or Twig without Root or Branch, it is no Won- 
der, although it had been taken from the Tree 
ſix Months before; for J have frequently cult: 
vated Plants in as bad a Condition, which have 
been longer than ſix Months without Earth, and 
they have grown very well; ſome Stakes of the 
Willow, for Example, will do the fame. This 
Plant may be increaſed by grafting it upon the 
Is Tmite-Thorn in March, euch 
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doch as are minded to make Gardens of Flowers 
or the ſeveral Months in the Year, may com- 
pole them from theſe Catalogues of Flowers blow- 
ing in the ſeveral Seaſons, only obſerving, that 
ach as are to be in their Perfection in the Win- 
ter, ſhould have as much of the Sun's Benefit as 


poſſible, 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houſe and | 
Flower-Garden in FEBRUARY. 


=] Ontinue the Works of the former 
= Month, if the Seaſon has not then 
been favourable enough to finiſh 
what was directed to be done. 

— The firſt Week ſow Auricula Seeds 
in Caſes filled with light Earth, ſuch as rotten 
Wood or Leaves, but chiefly (if we can get it) 
the Earth taken out of the hollow Places in Wil- 
l- Trees. When the Earth is raked level, ſow 
the Seeds upon it, and then preſs all down with a 
Piece of ſmooth Board; cover theſe Boxes with 
Nets, and let them ſtand in ſome ſhady Place 
giving them frequent Waterings till they come 
up. [See my New Improvements, Part II.] 

Now likewiſe ſow the Seeds of Polyanthos very 
ſhallow upon ſome ſhady Border, 

Mix Anemony Seeds with dry Sand, and ſow 
tem in very light Earth, allowing them a thin 
Covering of Mould well fifted. 

We may till put into the Ground, in ſome 
lady Place, Roots of the Anemony and Ranun- 
ys, to blow late, 


Gg4 About 
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About the Middle of the Month give freſh 
Earth to your Carnations that were planted out in 
Autumn; thoſe Flowers will blow much fron 
than ſuch as are planted out for blowing in 
March, 

Turn and ſkreen Mould for the Uſe of the next 
Month. 

If the Weather be open, tranſplant all Sort; 
of flowering Shrubs, which bear the Weather, 
viz. Syringa, Lylac, Guilder Roſe, Laburnun, 
Roſes, Jeſſamine, Honeyſuckles, Spireas, Althea, 
&c. | 

Part and tranſplant Ponies. 

Towards the End, ſow Larkſpurs, Holly ati, 
Canterbury- Bells, Primroſe- Tree,  Sweet-Williams, 
Annual Stocks, Candy-Tufts, Pinks, and the Scar- 
let Lichneſs, eſpecially if the Soil be light; but 
in ſtiff Soil we may delay that Work *till. about 
the tenth of March. | | 

Tis now a right Seaſon to ſhift ſuch Myrile; 
as want large Pots; at the ſame Time ſhaving off 
the outſide Fibres of their Roots, and, if they 
have Occaſion, prune their Heads pretty cloſe. 

Alſo about the End of this Month, head 
Orange-Trees, and give them freſh Earth, always 

- minding to wax thoſe Wounds we have made 
with ſoft Wax. [See my New Improvement, 

Part III.) ü 

. Stir the Surface of the Earth in your Pots in 
the Conſervatory, but be not over haſty in giv- 
ing Air to your tender Plants, for they will not 
yet bear it. Tis now the Time that many Ex0- 
ticks periſh through the Indiſcretion of ſome Gar- 

deners, who are tempted to open the Windows 0! 

the Green-Houſe, when the Sun ſhines a little f- 
vourable upon the Plants. 


We 
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We may now make Layers of Roſes, Jeſſamines, 
Honey-ſuckles, Phillarea, Laurus-Tinus, and other 
ſuch like Shrubs. 

Sow the Seeds of the Laburnum, Spaniſh-Broom, 
and the Berries of Bays, Yew and folly. 

Sow exotick Seeds from the hotreſt Climates 
upon Hot-beds, eſpecially the annual Kinds, which 
require ſeveral Months, and great Heat to bring 
them to Perfection. | 

Now cut down the Spaniſh Jeſſamine within four 
Inches of the Stem, at the fame Time giving 
them freſh Earth. 

Make Layers of the Zellow, Indian, and Portu- 
gal White Feſſamines, Pomgranates, Olives, and 
Arbutus, minding to interr only the moſt tender 
Branches; for thoſe which are once become woody 
will never take Root, 

Sow Orange and Lemon Kernels in Pots as ſoon 
as they are taken out of the Fruit, and ſet the 
Pots in Hot- beds. 

Now make Plantations of the Lilly of the Valley 
on the Side of ſome ſhady Bank. | 


Flowers now blowing in the Green- Houſe and 


Flower-Garden, 


W E have ſeveral Kinds of Hellebore yet flower- 
ing, the Winter Aconites, Snow-drops, chiefly 
that with double Flowers, Crocus, both the 271. 
low and the Purple Kinds, ſome Hyacinths, Single 
Anemonies, Perſian Iris, Single Hepaticas, Single 
Dafodils, Single Wall- Flowers, ſome Double Daiſies, 
Sock Fuly-flowers, and the Spring Cyclamen ; and 
in the Green-Houſe, the Thlapſi Sempervivens, 
ſome Ficoides, Geraniums, Aloes, and the Yellow 
Indian Jeſſamine. 

Sotne 
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Some Oranges alſo put out a few Bloſſoms, if 
they are not in good Health. | 4 
In the forcing Frames at Mr. Millet*s, a famous E 
Nurſery-Man at North-End near Fullbam, we 1 
have now Roſes, and Double-Funguils in Flower. 01 
The Mexerions and Laurus-TJinus yet remain in ſ 
Bloſſom. a 
le 
y 
Works to be done in the Green-Houſe and \ 
Flower-Garden in M ARCH. tl 
* 
32 OW is the beſt Seaſon to ſow Pop. U 
ch pies, Venus Looking - Glaſs, and ſuch 0 
other fine Annuals as we durſt not 1 
venture in the common Earth in the 
preceding Month. We may now al- a: 
ſo part or ſlip all Kinds of fibrous-rooted Plants t 
that are not flowering, as Gentianella, Double \ 
White Rockets, Scarlet Lichneſs, Cardinal Flower, 1 
Roſe Champions, Double Wall- Flowers, Holly-oaks, 5 
Perennial Sun-Flowers, Aſters of all Sorts, Monk- a 
Hood, Sweet-Williams, Sea-Pinks, &c. it 
Sow the Seeds of the Stock-Fuly-flowers. tl 
Now ſlip and ſet Box for Edgings, or in Fi- t 
gured Works; but take up no more in one Day f 
than you can plant, * 
Defend your Tulips from Blights, which en- J 


danger them this Month. Make a Frame of 

Hoops over your choiceſt Bed, and cover it with 1 
Mats in bad Weather. Some have Coverings of F 
Canvas to take off and on at Pleaſure, which they P 
make uſe of as well to ſhade their Flowers in the cl 
Time of their Bloom, as to help them againſt the ul 
injurious Froſts and Blaſts, 


Now 
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Now mend and repair your Shelves and Places 
of Shelter for blowing your Auriculas, for at the 
End of this Month they ſhould be ſet in Order. 
This Place ſhould face the Eaſt, and be defended 
on every other Side from the Sun: The Top 
ſhould have a Covering of Baſt-Mats, or Can- 
vas, to keep the Auriculas from Wet; for the 
Jeaſt Rain imaginable ſpoils the Beauty of theſe 
Flowers. | 

About the Beginning of the Month, t:anſplant 
your Carnation Layers for blowing, if they were 
not planted out in Autumn, which is much the 
beſt Time for that Work. Let the Earth for 
theſe Flowers be two Thirds of ſandy Loam, 
well incorporated with one Third of rich Me- 
ln Earth, or rotton Wood : This Mixture 
ought to be, at leaſt, two Years old, before it is 
uſed. 

Sow now upon the Hot-bed ſuch exotick Seeds 
as are leſs tender, and come ſooner to Perfection 
than thoſe ſown the laſt Month; ſuch as the 
Naſturtium Indicum, French and African Mary- 
golds, Balſamines, Convoluulus, eſpecially the little 
Blue, the China, or Indian Pink, and ſuch others 
as would have been too rampant for the Hot-bed, 
it they had been ſown the laſt Month: for *till 
the Middle of May, we muſt not venture any of 
theſe abroad in the natural Ground ; and there- 
fore if they were to be ſown early, they would 
touch the Glafles long before we could give them 
Liberty enough. 

It we have not the Conveniency of Hot-beds, 
we may defer the ſowing of the African and 
French Marygold, the Naſturtium and Marvel of 
Peru, *till the next Month, and then they will 
come up in the natural Ground, if they are ſown 
under ſome warm Wall. 


Delay 
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Delay no longer to ſow the Seeds of the Hum. 


ble and Senſitive Plants upon the Hot- bed; they 
are wonderful Curioſities, but muſt always be kept 
under Glaſſes. 

Now ſow, in the natural Ground, the wild 
Spirting Cucumber, and the Noli me tangere; they 
are diverting Plants, when their Fruit is full 
ripe. 
Give freſh Earth to your Pots of the Campa- 
nula Pyramidalis, and ſet them into ſome Pit 
where the Sun may come at them; this Method 
will make them grow tall, which is the chief Ex- 
cellency of this Plant. 

Now likewiſe ſow their Seeds, and take off 
Slips from the Roots. 

lant Tuberoſes in Pots of freſh Earth, giving 
them a gentle Heat, and no Water, *till they 
ſprout. - 

Tranſplant now the Arbor Judæ, and ſow the 
Seeds of it. 


Graff the Spaniſh White Jeſſamine upon the 


common White Engliſb Sort. 

Plant and make Layers of the Paſſion- Tree in 
moiſt Places, to make it bear Fruit. 

Put ſuch exotick Plants into a Hot - bed as have 
ſuffered in the Conſervatory ; but take ſpecial 
Care they are well guarded from the Steam of the 


Dung, by a due Thickneſs of Earth laid upon 


It. 

Now tranſplant the Amomum Plinu, or Winter 
Cherry; prune their Roots, and ſhorten their 
Branches, give them freſh Earth, and ſet them 
in the Front of the Green-Houſe, for they are 
hardy, and will now bear the Air. Mie, They 
are great Lovers of Water, and if they have 
Shade enough when they are ſet abroad, they will 
bear Fruit plentifully. | —— 


rn 
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Take eſpecial Care now of your Orange and 
Lemon-Trees, that they don't want Water, give 
them little at a Time, and often; uſe them by 
Degrees to the Air, and we may preſerve- their 
oung Fruit, which is very apt to fall at this 
Seaſon of the Year, if they are over-water'd, 
or are too haſtily made acquainted with the 


Air. | 
Towards the End, we may tranſplant Yews 
Hollies, Phillarea, and other Ever-greens, an 
ſow the Seeds of the Evergreen Privet, | 
Mind to water your Caſes of Auricula Seeds. 
In a warm Day, begin to give a little Water 
to the moſt ſucculent icoides. 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houſe and 


Floawer-Garden. 


E have now Anemonies both double and 
ſingle, Hyacinths, Funquils, ſeveral Kinds 
of Narciſſus, and chiefly the Narciſſus of Conſtan- 
tinople, ſome of the Precope Tulips, and of the 
later Kinds of Crocus, particularly the White Po- 
lyantbos of all Sorts, Violets, Daiſies, Wall-Flowers, 
Stock Tuly-flower, Iris of ſeveral Kinds, Hepaticas, 
of the double Sorts, Crown Imperial, Dens Cani- 
ns, Grape Hyacinths, and ſome Sorts of Friti- 
laria, a Flower now highly in Requeſt in Holland, 
for its vaſt Variety (as I am inform'd); and to- 
wards the End, we have ſome few Auriculas. 

The Trees in Bloſſom are the Almond, Apricot, 
Peach, Arbor Juda, Laurus-Tinus, ſome Oranges, 
and we have ſtill ſome Flowers of the Indian Lei- 
lw Feſſamine, with ſome Sorts of Ficoides, or Fig- 
Marygolds, and Alves. | 


Works 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houſe and 
Flower-Garden in APRIL. 


E may begin this Month with ſowing 
in the natural Ground, the leſs ten- 


Seeds, as we have omitted to ſow in 
the preceding Month. Many Seeds 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and from Virginia, 
will come up, being ſown at this Time of the 
Year in natural Borders well expoſed. 

We may now ſow Scarlet Beans, Scabicus, Co- 
lumbines, Marygolds, Gnaphalium, and Cyanus. 

We may now ſow Pine and Fir Seeds, covering 
them with a Net to keep them from the Birds, 
who are very voracious of them, even after they 


are come up. 
We may yet part and ſet all Fibrous-rooted 


Plants. 

Now is the beſt Time of the Spring, to remove 
all Sorts of Evergreens, putting large Hollies in 
Baſkets for their greater Safety in Tranſporta- 
tion ; for Hollies, at beſt, have but few Roots, 
and can hardly hold their Earth without this Help. 
Plant their Baſkets with them; but Zeus will do 
well enough without this Charge; if they have 
been dug about in the Nurſery, their Roots will 
be full of little Fibres, and will hold the Earth 
together. 
Make freſh Hot - beds to forward your young 
Seedling Oranges and Lemons, and other exotick 
Plants now come up, and fit to tranſplant from 


the firſt Hot-bed. 
Pot 


4 


w hk. i. 
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Pot ſome of your Amaranthus Tricolor and 
Cocks-combs ; give them a freſh Bed to draw them 
. 
* the Beginning, your Auricula Seed will 
begin to appear above Ground, if it has been 
carefully water' d, and before let it not want at 
this Time, for the young Plants will ſoon wither. 
Keep thoſe Caſes in the Shade, till Auguſt, that 
we plant them out. 
in now to water your Alves, Sedums, Torch- 
Thilles, Euphorbiums, and other tender ſucculent 
Plants; but give it in very ſmall Quantities 
when the Sun ſhines hot, and now begin to uſe 
thoſe tender Plants to the Air, by little and 
little, 
The Windows of the Orangery may now be 


open from Morning *till Night, if the Winds are 
not very violent. 


Stick up your Carnations. 

After Rain, clip your Edgings of Bog, roll 
your Graſs and Gravel-Walks ; alſo rake over, 
and renew, if there is Occaſion, your Walks of 
Cockle Shells, and Works in Sand, cut the Edges 
of your Graſs, and mow it often, for now it grows 
apace. 

Stake up all Plants and Flowers which are now 
grown. to any Height, for the Winds are now 


Deſtroy Weeds before their Seeds are ripe. * 
The Auriculas, which are now in their full 
Bloom, ſhould once in three Days be refreſhed 
wth moderate Waterings ; the Flowers will be 
the better coloured for it, and the Seed come to 
greater Perfection; but keep the Sun and Rain 
from them. 


 Howers 
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Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houſe 
and Flower-Garden. 


HIS Month furniſhes us with great Variety 
of Ranunculus and Double Anemonies, and, 
towards the End, we have ſome Tulips, 

Daiſies alſo ſtill continue flowering, as do alſo 
the Double Hepaticas, and Polyanthos of divers 
Kinds. We have ſeveral Kinds of Narciſys and 
Double Funquils now in their Prime. The Cream 
Imperial is not yet paſt flowering, and we have 
now ſeveral Sorts of Iris and Fritillaries, with 
ſome Hyacinths, We have alſo ſeveral Kinds of 
Cyclamen, ſome Stock Fuly-flowers, and Singl: 
Paonies towards the End; ſome Double Violets yet 
remain: But above all, we are now rewarded with 
the Auricula, which is in its Prime about the 20". 
The Trees and Shrubs now blowing, are the 
Lylac, Perſian Jeſſamine, Laburnam, Double and 
Single-bloſſom'd Almonds, the Arbor Judæ, ſome 
Pears, Cherries and Apricots; and in the Greer- 
Fouſe, ſome Oranges, Ficoides, Aloes, and ſome 
Kinds of Geranum. 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houſe and 
Flower-Garden in MAT. 


e UT down the Leaves and Flower- 

SE Stems of Crocus, and other bulbous 
d rooted Flowers that have done blow- 
J ing, unleſs you deſign any of them t0 


ſtand for Seed 3 and indeed I would 
adviſe 


ſe 
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«dviſe every curious Perſon to ſave ſome of the 
teſt every Year, to have Nurſeries of Seedlings 
of every Flower ; for from fuch Seminaries we 
may expect numberleſs Varieties. 

Gather now your Anemony Seed as it ripens, 
for it is quickly carried away by the moſt gentle 


Arr, TN 

About the Tenth is the beft Time to ſow Car- 
un Seeds; for if they were to be put ſooner 
into the Ground, they would grow woody be- 
fore Winter, and many df them canker and go 
off, Let the Earth be freſh fandy Loam, well 
ſiſted, | 

Our choice Tulips are now in Flower, and muſt 
he ſhaded from the Mid-day Sun, and defended 
from the Rain, it we are minded to have them 
lit along Time in Flower; when they have done 
blowing, break off the Seed-Pods, that the Roots 
may gather Strength. 1 

If any one has a Mind to dry ſome of his 
choiceſt Tulip-Leaves, he muſt provide Books of 
brown Paper, and lay the Leaves of the Flowers 
ſingly between the Leaves of the Book; when 
they have been in this State for a Day, preſs'd 
cown by a very gentle Weight, they mult be . 
ſhifted into a freſh Book, and removed in like 
Manner from one Book to another every twenty- 
four Hours, adding more Weight as they grow 
dryer : In fine, when all the Moiſture is out of 
them, we may then ſtick them upon thick white 
P.per, with a little Gum-Arabick and fair Water, 
and they will hold their Colour for many Months. 

the rather mention this Way of drying Plants 
and Flowers at this Time, becauſe every Lover 
of Botany is not perhaps rightly ſkilled in pre- 
krving Specimens of Plants, and alſo becauſe 
tis Month affords us greater Variety of Plants 

H h for 
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for that Purpoſe, than any other Month in the 
whole Year. | 

Be now careful to tye up the Spindles of your 
Carnations, leſt they are broken by the Winds or 
other Accidents. 

Repeat the Sowing of many annual Flowers, 
ſuch as the ſmall Annual Stock, Venus Licking. 
Glaſs, and Candy-Tufts, giving them frequent 
Waterings (if the Weather be dry) *till they 
come up. 

About the fifteenth, if the Weather be gentle 
and ſettled, which is (as ſome ſay) when the 
Mulberry-Leaves are as large as a Crow's Foot, 
bring your Orange and Lemon Trees out of the 
Conſervatory. What I here mention of the Mul. 
berry”s mdicating to us the proper Time for bring- 
ing Abroad our tender Plants, has, in my Opi- 
nion, Reaſon enough in it, (though ſome will 
not allow it as a ſure Rule to go by) for the 
Mulberry-Tree, which is a foreign Plant, and has 
a thicker Juice than any other Tree that I knoy 
of, requires (as we find) a ſettled Warmth and 
equal Temperature of Air to put its Juices into 
Motion; and as that Motion cannot in a few 
Days ſhew itfelf in the Production of the Leaves, 
and would ftop upon the leaſt Appearance of 
Froft, ſo of Conſequence, when we ſee the Leaves 
of this Tree arrived at the Largeneſs of a Crow's 
Foot, we may be aſſured the Weather has been, 
for ſome Time, in a gentle State, and therefore 
our Orange-Trees may then come Abroad with 
Safety; for we have had no Inſtance of Weather 
that has been capable of injuring the Orang*- 
Tree aſter enjoying a ſerene Week in this Month. 
It is a Thing worthy our Remark, how many 
different Degrees of Heat or Cold are neceſſary 
to the Vegeration of ſeveral Kinds of Plants. 
The Temper of Air in January, pulhes * 
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the Buds of the Elder-Tree ; the greater Warmth 
n February puts the Gooſeberry-Buſh and ſome 
Sorts of the 2uickſet in Motion; in March we fee 
he Bloſſoms of the Almond and Peach-Tree z in 

/, the Elm, and ſome others, begin to open 
their Leaves, and the Mulberry will not ftir *cill 
the Weather of this Month is ſettled ; and every 
Plant may perhaps require a diſtin Degree of 
Heat and Cold, call it what you will, to make it 
vegetate, This is not unlike what we obſerve in 
Melting or Liquifying of metalick and other Bo- 
dies. Ice will melt with leſs Heat than Tallow, 
Tallow with leſs Heat than Wax, Wax with leſs 
Heat than Roſin, Roſin than Lead or Tin, and 
theſe will melt with leſs Heat than other Metals. 

Upon bringing out your Orange-Trees and 
other Exoticks, clean their Leaves from the Duſt 
they have got in the Houſe, unleſs a gentle 
Shower ſaves you that Trouble ; give them all 
freſh Earth on the Surface of their Pots or Caſes, 
and water them well when they are placed in the 
Order they ſhould ſtand. Let not the Sun ſhine 
too hot upon your Orange-Trees, for that will 
make their Leaves turn yellow. 

Now make Cuttings of Ficoides and Sedums, 
letting ſuch of them as are very ſucculent lye 
a Day or two in the Sun, after they are cut 
om the Plants to dry the wounded Parts, and 
then plant them in an open Border to be potted, 
ater they have ſtruck Root, which will be in 
lels than two Months, 

Plant Cuttings of the Arabian Jeſſamine; they 
alily take Root. 

Plant Cuttings of Geraniums, and other ſuch 
lle exotick Shrubs, in ſome open Border; they 
wil take Root better there than in Pots, 


Hh 2 About 
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About the Tenth of this Month, inarch Ora , 
and Lemon-Trees, rather upon Lemon than OS. : 
Stocks, they will make ſtronger Shoots: By 2 
Means we may have bearing Plants as ſmall i; 
we pleaſe, in a very ſhort Time, for they ma 
be cut from the Moether-Plants the Middle of 
Auguſt, 

Alſo now inarch the Spaniſh White Feſamin; 
and the Indian Yellow 7eſſamine, upon ſtrong 
Stocks of the common White Feſſamine, and be 
not fearful that theſe will not take upon the 
Stocks, becauſe our common 7e//amine drops its 
Leaves, and the others do not : I have experienced 
the Truth of it, as well as the inoculating the 
Laurel upon the Black-Cherry Stock, which grows 
very freely. 

Such as are minded to build Green-Houſes for 
the Ule of the next inter, ſhould not any longer 
delay that Work, leſt the Walls be not tho- 
roughly dry when the Plants ſhould be ſet in; 
and I cannot help taking Notice alſo, how much 
the Intent of ſuch a Building ought to be regard- 
ed by the Architect; for hitherto I have not 
ſeen one Green- Houſe in England, which had the 
Beauty of a good Building, and good Conve- 
nience for the keeping of Plants at the fame 
Time, which is one Reaſon why Gentlemen have 
been diſcouraged from the Culture of exotick 
Plants. 

Towards the End of this Month, or the Be- 
ginning of the next, cut ſome Leaves of the Opur- 
tia or Indian Fig, letting them lye two or three 
Days to dry, before they are ſet in the Ground. 
The Earth for them ſhould be ſifted Rubbiſh ol 
old Brick Walls one third, to be mingled with 
light rich Earth, well ſifted. Set theſe Leaves 


about an Inch in this Earth, and let them remain 
Abroad 
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Abroad fifteen Days before you put them in a 
t- Bed. | 

— the Weather is ſettled, tranſplant from 

de Hot-Bed to the open Borders all your choice 

Annuals, as Capſicums, African and French Ma- 
ads, Amaranthus, Baſils, Convolvulus, Sc. 
plant Cuttings of Pyracantba of the tender 

Shoots, and Cuttings of the Paſſion- Tree, in moiſt 


Places, 


Fhwers now blowing in the Green-Houſe and 
Flower-Garden. 


UR choiceſt Tulips are now in Flower, as 
() alſo ſome Stock Fuly-flawers, Double Wall- 
fowers, Monkſhood, Single Scarlet Lichneſs, Double 
Pinks, Sweet-Williams, Double Yellow Globe-flowers, 
den Pinks, Candy Tufts, Venns Looking-Glaſs, An- 
malStock, Periwinkle, Double Daiſies, and Feather-. 
few, Foxgloves, Muleins, Bulbous Iris, ſome Ane- 
monies and Ranunculus that were put late in the 
Ground, Double White Rocket, Honeyſuckles, Py- 
raantha, Syringa, Roſes, Apple Bloſſoms, Spireas, 
Spaniſh Broom, Guilder Roſes, Laburnum, Canter- 
bury Bells, Cytiſſus, Columbines, Larkſpurs, Gla- 
dulus, Poppies, Pæonies, Fraxinella, Spider-wort, 
Cyanus, Antirrbinum, Valerian, Martagons, Lillies, 
Orchis, Iris, Marygolds, ſome Lupines, Oranges, 
Fuoides, Aloes, Sedums, Geraniums 5 and in the 
Water-Tubs, the 7e!low Nymphea or Water-Lilly, 
Pond- Weeds, Water-Ranunculus, the Flamula or 
»frarwort, and Frogbits. 


Hh 3 Words 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houſe and 
Flower-Garden in UNE. 


ls now a good Time to take up ſuch 
— & bulbous Roots as have done blowing: 
58 Waſh them clean as ſoon as you have 
taken them out of the Ground, and 
n ſpread them upon Mats in the Sun, 
that they may be well dry'd before they are laid 
up in the Houſe, 

*Tis now the beſt Seaſon to tranſplant the 
Roots of Cyclamen, Saffron, and Colchicum. 

Now viſit the Rivers, Bogs, Pools, Ponds, 
and Ditches, for choice aquatick Plants. We 
may tranſplant them, although they are Flower- 
ing, into our Water-Tubs, which make a very 

retty Show among exotick and other curious 

lants. When you collect - theſe Plants of the 
Waters, obſerve the Depth of Water they grow 
in, and allow them the ſame, if poſſible, when 
you plant them in the Tubs. | 

Lay ſuch of your Carnations as are ſtrong 
enough, and carefully pick off their weak and 
moſt tender Flower-Buds, for they rob the larger 
Pods of their Nouriſhment. The large podded 
Carnations, which commonly burſt, muſt now 
be help'd, eſpecially after Nature of herſelf has 
ſplit one Side of the Flower- Pod ; open the other 


Side of the Pod oppoſite to it with a fine Pen- 


knife, but touch not the Petals or Flower-Leaves; 
this Method will make the Flower open equally 
without fcattering, which it certainly will do, if 
we were to ſplit down every Diviſion 5 — 

1 od 
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Pod. Alſo deſtroy Earwigs with Oxboofs and 
Tabacco-Pipes ; for the Way of guarding your 
Carnations from theſe deſtructive Inſects with Ba- 
ſons and Troughs of Water, is of little Signifi- 
cation, becauſe they have Wings, though not 


eaſily diſcovered. 


Gather Auricula and Polyanthos Seed, and pre- 
ſerve it in the Seed-Pods till you ſow it. | 
Bring abroad your Aloes, Torch-Thiſtles, Eu- 

biums, and tender Tithimals, and clean them 
from the Duſt they have contracted in the Houſe : 
Alſo pull off with Care the decay'd Leaves of 
your Aloes, and tranſplant them, if there is Occa- 
ſion, into bigger Pots. 

We may now take off Cuttings of the Eu- 

um and Torch-Thiſtle, letting them lye in 
the Sun till the Wounds are healed, betore we 
put them into the Ground ; let the Earth for 
_ be the ſame as I directed for the Indian 

4 | 
Now take off the Off-ſets and Suckers grow- 
ing about the Roots and Stems of your. Alves ; 
plant them in the ſame Earth mention'd above, 
and let them remain abroad fifteen Days be- 
fore they are ſet into a Hot- Bed. Give theſe 
ſucculent Plants little Water till they have. taken 


| Root, 


Water Oranges (which are now in Flower) 
frequently, a little at a Time, that the Fruit may 
ſet; and pick off the Bloſſoms where they are too 
thick, Now you can hardly give your Myriles 
too much Water; remember they naturally grow 
in Marſhy Ground. 

Continue to tranſplant Annuals after Rain, and 
ſow _n to ſucceed thoſe ſown in the former 
onths, 


Hh 4 Flowers 
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Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houſe and 
Flower-Garden. 


E have now blowing African and French 
Y Marygolds, Convolvulus, Female Balſam, 
Amarantbus, Larkſpurs, Candy-Tufts, Venus Lick. 
ing-Glaſs, Annual Stocks, Stock Tuly-flowers, Doy- 
ble Scarlet Lychneſs, Roſe Campions, Sweet. Mil. 
liams, Campanulas, Fox-gloves, Muleins, Mah. 
Muleins, Sea Pinks, Double Pinks, Virgins Bower, 
Periwinkle, Cyanus, Lillies, Martagons, Monks. 
hood, Sun. flowers, Holly-hocks, Naſturtium Indi. 
cum, Gentian, Virginian Spiderwort, Scarlet Beans, 
Sweet Sultan, Poppies, Pomegranates, Olives, 
Oranges, Lemons, Geraniums, Ficcides, Sedums, 
Fritillaria Craſſa, Roſes, Honeyſuckles, Feſſamine, 
Oleander, Spaniſh Broom, Hellebore, Indian Ex, 
ſome Carnations, Double flowered Featherfew, 
Valerian, Sea Ragwort, Orchis, Anlirrbinun, 
Lupines, and China Pinks. In the Water Tubs 
we have the Double White Nymphea or Water-Lill, 
the Single Yellow, the Water-Violet, and Maler. 
Atifoil in Flower. 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houſe and 
Flower-Garden in JULI. 


E may yet continue to lay Car nation: 
as they gather Strength, and often 
refreſh them with Water, ſhading 
the Bloſſoms from the violent Heat 
of the Sun. 


Continue 
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Continue to deſtroy Weeds, and cut down 
he Flower Stems of ſuch curious Flowers as have 
gone blowing, unleſs they are worth ſaving for 
"Kon is the beſt Time to rajſe Myriles of 
Cuttings, taking only the moſt tender Shoots ; 


et them in the Shade, and give them frequent 


Waterings. 
Tranſplant now ſuch Bulbs as you took not 


aut of the Ground the laſt Month. 

We may ſow Tulip Seeds, which are now ripe, 
in Cafes of light Earth, that they may be carry*d 
under ſome Shelter in the Winter, Sow alſo ſome 
Anemony Seed as directed in February, and ſprinkle 
it often with Water. 

Clip for the ſecond Time Box Edgings. 

Continue to make Cuttings of Torch-Thiſtles, 
Indian Figs, Fig-Marygolds, Tythimals, Sedums, 
and other ſucculent Plants. 

Give freſh Earth to the Surface of your Orange 
Tubs, which Work ſhould be done at leaſt four 
Times a Year. 

About the 20", inoculate Orange rather upon 
Lnon Stocks than any other. ' 

This is the Time when the Berries of the Coffee- 
Tree ripen 3 they are then of a bright red Co- 
lour, and may be gather*d for ſowing immediately, 
cleaning their Seeds from the Pulp : Set them 
ingly about an Inch deep in Pots of fine Earth, 
and give them the Afiſtance of a Hot-bed, 
by which Means they will ſprout in leſs than 


ix Weeks Time, as I have ſeen at the Phy- 


lick Garden at Amſterdam. This Plant being 

- = Rarity, ſee the Figure of it, Plate 1. 

7, x | 

The Fruit of the Ananus being ripe about 

this Time, cut off the Crown of Leaves which 

grows on the Top of it, and plant it in light 
ſandy 


— — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſandy Earth; it will preſently ſtrike | 
the Aſſiſtance of a Hot-bed own 228 
2 for they will not bear the Steam of Horſe. 
ung. 
We may alſo now lay down young Sh 
Arabian Feſſamine. : Ow II 
Tie up and prune all your Exotick Plants 
which grow diſorderly; they will be covered 
with freſh Shoots before they are ſet into the 
Houſe. 
Gather ſuch Flower Seeds as are now ri 
drying them well in their Seed-Veſſels befor 
they are beaten out; and even after that, dry 
them in the Sun for a Week or ten Days before 
you lay them up, for elſe they will be ſubject 
to rot. a 
Yet ſow ſome Annuals in Edgings, to blow in 
September; for then the Garden wants Flowers, 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houſe and 
Flower-Garden, 


HE Carnation is now the Glory of the 

Flower-Garden, and the Seedlings of that 
Flower offer ſomething new every Day. The 
other Flowers now blowing, are Oranges, Lemons, 
Myriles, Coluteas, Oleanders, Geraniums, Paſſion- 
flowers of ſeveral Kinds, Jeſſamine of Arabia, 
Brazil Jeſſamine, common White Feſſamine, Pome- 
granates, Olives, Capers, Bean Caper, Ficoiacs, 
ſome Aloes, Sedums, Dittany, ſome Roſes, Amo- 
mum Plinii, Convolvulus, Amaranths, African 
and French Marygold, Tulip-Tree, Golden Rod, 
Frittillaria Craſſa, Apocinum ſeveral Sorts, Apbo- 
del, Tuberoſes, Cardinal Flower, Double Scarlet 
Lychneſs, Campanulus, Virgins Bower, Swert 


Sultans, Capſicum, Marvel of Peru, pg 
um 
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and, Eagle- flower, China Pinks, Sun-flowers, 
Hully-bocks, Foxgloves, Everlaſting Flowers, Scar- 
It Beans, ſome Double Poppies, Gentian, Fraxinel- 
Io, Naſturtium Indicum, Veronica, Nigilla, Chri- 


ſanthemum, Lupines, Stock Fuly-flowers, Spiderwort, ; 


Indian Figs, Arbutus, and ſome of the late ſown 
Annuals. © | 


& 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houſe and 
Flower- Garden in AUGUST. 


- 
ns 


l beginning of this Month is a good 
on 0 Seaſon for parting Auriculas, that 
Tk x; they may gather ſufficient Strength 
before Spring. Rather plant one 
ſingle Head in each Pot than covet 
many, for where we leave more than one upon a 
Root, we muſt expect the Bloſſoms will be ſmall, 
'Tis now a proper Time to tranſplant your 
Seedling Auriculas above five Inches a-part, up- 
on a Border of well-ſifted Earth; give them 
a gentle Sprinkling of Water after planting, and 
2 them from the Sun with Mats for fifteen 
1 
Now alſo tranſplant your ſeedling Pelyanthos 
upon a ſhady Border, and divide ghe old Roots. 
If we have any good Seeds of the bulbous 1ris, 
Frittillaries, and Razunculus, it is now a very 
proper Seaſon to ſow them, covering the Seeds 
with a thin Coat of fine-ſifted Earth. Note, 
Seminaries of this kind will reward our Pati- 
ence with great Variety of beautiful Flowers. 
Nite alſo, The beſt Ranunculus Seed comes from 


Fance, 
Stade 


| 


| 
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Shade your Anemony and Tulip Seed, which 
was ſown in the preceding Month. 

Plant Single Anemonies, and we may now tranf. 
plant Hyacinths, Narciſſus, Lillies, Martagons 
Crocus, and Snowdrops. g 
Cut down the wither'd Stalks of fuch Flowers 
as have done blowing, and we may now part their 
Roots for Increaſe. 

Gather Seeds in a dry Day. 

The Middle of the Month, or ſomewhat 
later, cut the inarch'd Orange Stocks from the 
bearing Trees; but be careful you do it gently, 
for fear of breaking the new graffed Branch 
from the Stock; leave the Clay upon them till 
the following Spring, and guard them from high 
Winds, | 

It is now a good Seaſon to tranſplant Myrtle; 
and Orange Trees, if that Work was not done in 
the Spring, 

Uſe not your Cuttings of Torch-Thiſtles, Abet, 
Indian-Fig, &c. too tenderly in the Hot-beds; 
give them Air that they may harden againſt the 
Winter, 

Plant Slips of Pinks in a Nurſery, to plant out 
the following Summer. 

We may now make Layers of all Sorts of 
Shrubs and Trees which remain abroad all Win- 
ter, always minding to lay down the molt tender 
Shoots, 

Toward the End, take off and plant out ſuch 
of your Carnation Layers, as are well rooted; 
ſet them now in the Places where they are to 
blow ; the Flowers will be much ſtronger than 
if they were to be planted in the Spring. Alſo 
in this Month we may lay ſuch Carnations as 
were not ſtrong enough in the former Month; 
but theſe will not be fit to tranſplant till March 


next, 
Tranſplant 
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Tranſplant ſeedling Carnations at a Foot Di- 
. find any old Roots of Carnations which 
ue diſpoſed to blow late, put them now in Pots 
of freſh Earth, to ſet into the Green-houſe in Oo. 
; T have often by that Means had good Flowers 
the greateſt Part of the Winter, 

Now ſet into the Houſe your Ales, Torcb- 
Miles, Euphorbiums, and other fuch tender ſuc- 
culent Plants. 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houſe and 
Flower- Gardens. 


E have yet ſome Carnations, with Sun— 
| flowers and Holly-hocks, Roſes, Pomegra- 
nates, Arbutus, Jeſſamines, the Common White, 
Spaniſh White, Brajil White, Indian Yellow, and 
Arabian Feſſamine, both Double and Single Oran- 
ges, Myrtles, Oleander, Apocinum, Ficoides of ma- 
ny Kinds, ſome Aloes, Paſſion-flowers of various 
Sorts, ſome Sedums, Geranium, Tree- Mallows, 
Colutea, Guernſey Lilly, Tuberoſes, Cardinal-flow- 
er, Female Balſam, Marvel of Peru, Chriſan- 
themum, Everlaſting - flowers, Colchiums Autumn 
Fellow Crocus, Cyclamens, African and French 
Marygolds, Convolvulus, Capſicum, Starworts, 
Amaranths, Nigilla, Sweet-Sultan, Scabious, Na. 
furtium Indicum, Linaria, Stock Fuly-flowers, E- 
ingo, Virgins Bower, and thoſe Annuals ſown 
late, Annual Stock, Poppies, Larkſpur, Cany-Tufts, 
&. Alſo we have Double Violets, ſome Auriculas 
and Polyanthos, which now feeling a Temper of 
Air equal to their natural blowing Seaſon, 
i e. April) are led to bring forth their Flowers 
at this Time: Alſo the Althea- Frutex flowers at 
this Time. 


Warks 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houſe and 
Flower-Garden in SEPTEMBER. 


00 have now ſeveral Kinds of Flow- 
lers riſing to a conſiderable Height; 
Y cherefore to prevent Hazards by the 
1 Winds, tie them earefully to Stakes; 

* for if Plants are looſe, a little Wind 

injures them. 

If you have not in the preceding Month taken 
off your Carnation Layers, defer that Work no 
longer, but be ſure to plant them in the Places 


where they are to bloſſom; ybu will find the 
Advantage by ſo doing. 


Now ſow Poppies, Larkſpurs, Annual Stock, 


Candy-Tufts, and Venus Looking-Glaſs, to ſtand 
the Winter, and bloſſom early in the Spring. 

The firſt Week in this Month we may yet con- 
tinue to plant Evergreens, ſuch as Hollies, Tews, 
&c. if they riſe with good Roots; but Auguſt is 
much the better Seaſon. 

. Yet tranſplant flowering Shrubs of all Sorts, 
and make Layers of them. 

We may ſtill continue co tranſplant all Flowers 
which are fibrous-rooted, and have done blowing. 
Alſo cut down the Flower Stems of thoſe which 
are to remain growing, within three Inches of the 
Ground.. X 

'Tis now a good Time to put into the Ground 
ſome Anemony and Ranunculus Roots, to blow 
early; let the Earth be a light natural Soil well 
ſifted for the Anemonies, but the Ranunculus 
ſhould have about half rotted Wood mixed _ - 
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About the End, put in ſome Tulips, eſpecially 
the Breeders, but give them not rich Ground re- 
membring always, *tis Want of Nouriſhment is 
the Cauſe of Variegations in Plants; therefore 
my Advice is to plant all breeding Tulips in Rub- 
biſh of old Buildings one half, and the reſt natu- 
ral Soil; or elſe ſet them about your pyramid 
Jews, which have ſtood long enough to impoveriſh 
the Earth. | 

Now put into the Ground your Junquil Roots, 


and let them ſtand two or three Years in the ſame 


Sow Stock Fuly-flowers, that you may have a 
Supply in the Spring, if the Winter deſtroys 
your old Stocks. They love a dry Soil, mix'd 
with Lime Rubbiſh. 

About the Middle of the Month, houſe your 
Orange Trees, Geraniums, Ficoides, Sedums, and 
others of the like tender Nature; but ſet them 
not in Order till O#ober, that you may bring in 
your Myrtles, and ſuch more hardy Plants. Let 
the Windows of the Houſe remain open Night 
and Day, 

We may yet ſow the Seeds of bulbous-rooted 
Plants, as Tulips, Anemonies, Ranunculus, bul- 
bous Iris, Martagons, Crocus, and Fritillaries, 
— _ or Caſes of freſh natural Earth well 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houſe and 
Flower-Garden. 


E have now in Flower the common 
M bite Jeſſamine, the Spaniſh White, the 
Indian Yellow, and the Braſil Feſſamines, Gerani- 
«ms of ſeveral Sorts, various Kinds of Ficoides, 
lunnurus, Paſſion-flowers, ſome Aloes, Thiaphi, 


Semper- 
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Semper-vivens, Amomum Plini, Guernſey Lill 
Golden Apples, Amaranths, Cyclamens, C 1 
Antirrhinum, Chriſanthemum, Sun-flowers, Holly- 
hocks, Tuberoſes, African and French Marypold; 
Double Violets, Marvel of Peru, Female Balſams, 
Convoluulus, Naſturtium + Indicum, Spiderwort. 
Scarlet Beans, Saffron Crocus, Poppies, Larkſpurs, 
Annual Stock, Venus Looking Glaſs, C andy T; 72 
Stock Fuly-florvers, ſome Carnations, Auriculas, Pa. 
Lyanthos, China Pinks, Myriles, Monthly Roſes, 
Aſters of ſeveral Kinds, Pomegranates, Arbutyz, 
Oleanders, Colutea, Capſicum Indicum, and Althea- 
Frutes. | 
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Works to he done in the Green-Houſe and 
Flower-Garden in OCTOBER. 


RR > O U the Beginning of this Month 

| houſe your Myrtles, Amomum Plinii, 
i Marum Syriacum, Meleanthus, and 
ſuch tender Greens as remain yet a- 
broad; at the ſame Time giviug 
them, and all other Houſe-Greens, a freſh Cover- 
ing of Earth, without diſturbing their Roots: Tie 
up ſuch as grow diſorderly, and ſet them in their 
proper Places to ſtand the Winter, minding to ſet 
the moſt tender Plants, ſuch as Alves, Torch-Thiſtle:, 
Melon-Thiftles, Euphorbium, &c. neareſt the Sun, 
and the others which are more hardy, towards the 
Back of the Houſe. After the Middle of the 
Month give no more Water to your tender ſuccu- 
lent Plants, for they are ſubject to rot. 

At the placing your Exoticks in the Houſe, 
obſerve, that only one third Part of the "_ 


$ 
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de taken up with the Shelves far the Plants, ſo 
lat there may be as much Vacancy left between 

them and the Windows, and the ſame Space be- 
:ween them and the Back of the Houſe ; this 
Proportion being obſerved, the Houſe: will/ fot 
be ſo ſubject to Damps as if it was crouded, and 
there will be Air enough contain'd in it to nou- 
riſh the Plants, if it was to be cloſely ſhut oP a 
Month together. W643 - Acts V4 «wi 

When -you..water-. your houſed Plants, ler! it 
be in the nn when the Sun ſhines — * 
tbem. Nn 
Keep open the Windows of the Houſe Day bd 
Night till. about the fifteenth, and after that Time 
open them only in the Day- time. 

Now make an End of. putting in your 7 1a 
and plant alſo ſome Anemonies and Ranunculus. 
Continue {till to tranſplant and lay Ros and 
ſuch like flowering Shrubs. Alſo plant the Cut- 
lings of Feſamiue and Honeyſuckle in ſhady Bor- 
ders, well wrought with a Spade; and be ſure to 
bury at leaſt two Jounts of each Cutting: in the 
round. | 
We may now ſow the e — Tw, Holly, 
and ſuch Evergreens as have Deng . eee in 
Earth or Sand. 

Ser your Pats of Carnations, "hich are now 
blowing, into the Green-Houſe near the Door, 
where they may have the moſt Air. So alſo in 
the placing your Exotick Plants in the Houſe, 
let the moſt tender ſtand the moſt remote from 


elpecially the Ficoides ; but uſe, none of them 
with too much Tenderneſs, for more Plants have 


been kill'd with too much Care, than have been 
preſerved, 


Ti Flowers 


the Door, the more hardy will bear the Air, 
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Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houſe and 

| Flower-Garden. a 
WE have now flowering ſome Oranges. Myrtle 
Geranium, Amomum Plinii, Golden Apple, 
Aloes, Ficoides, or Fig Marygolds, Leonurus, 400. 
: cinums, Spaniſh Feſſamine, Indian Yellow Jeſt. 
mine, Braſil Jeſſamine, Common Jeſſamine, Thlap- 
- fi Sempervivens, Pomegranate, Arbutus, Anemy. 
nies, Single Polyantbos, Carnations, Stock July. 
flowers, Aſters, Antirrhinum, Amaranths, Dujl: 
Violets, Saffron-Crocus, Colchicum, Monthly Roſes, 
| ſeveral Sorts of Cyclamen, Paſſion-Trees of ſcve- 
ral Kinds, African and French Marypolds, Mar- 
vel of Peru, Capſicum, Single Wall-flowers, and 


ſome Bulbs from the Cape of Good-Hope, Heart's- 
Eaſe, or Viola Tricolor, and the Laurus-Tinus, + 
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Works to be done in the Green-Hauſe and 
Flower-Garden in NOV EMBER. 


N this Month, if the Weather is riot 
OA very ſevere, open the Windows © 


your Green-Houſe a little, eſpeci- 


If Froſts ſhould begin to ſet in, make a ſmall 
Fire of Charcoal, and when it burns clear, hang 


it up near the Windows; but do this only at 
Night: 
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Night: Or, indeed, if you had the Conveniency 
of one of thoſe Chimnies improved by the Reve- 
end and Learned Dr. Deſaguliers, it might be 
t to work upon this Occaſion z *tis much the 
beſt Invention that I know of for warming a 
Green-Houle. 

In this Month lay up Heaps of Earth for 
our ſeveral Sorts of Flowers, and make the pro- 

r Mixtures for the ſeveral Exoticks, as I have 
directed in the former Months. Where the 
Ground is too ſtiff, and we deſire a natural Mix- 
ure, to bring it to the State of Loam, we muſt 
add to it a ſufficient Quantity of Drift or Sea- 
Sand, 

Now lay down your Auricula Pots upon their 
Side, the Plants towards the Sun; for much Wet 
rots their Leaves, and Froſt is very injurious to 
them, 

Shelter your young Seedling Bulbs from the 
Froſt, but give them Air every Day, or they 
will go off, 

If the Weather be open, we may yet tranſplant 
Roſes, Feſſamine and Honeyſuckle, Syringa and Lylac. 

Now cut down the Stalks of Flowers that have 
done blowing, within three Inches of the Root 
| mean ſuch as blow tall; for Saffron, Cyclamen, 
and Colchicum, muſt have their Herbage preſerv*d 
ull it naturally decays. 

Unnail your Paſſion-Trees from the Wall, and 
lay them upon the Ground, that when ſevere 
Frolts come, we may cover them with Straw, 

Tie up all Trees and Skrubs to Stakes; for the 
Wind of this Seaſon breaks and deſtroys ſuch as 
me looſe and at liberty. | 

We may abour the Beginning, plant Hyacinths, 
Junquils, and Narciſſus, Polyanthos in Pots, and 
Plunge them into Hot-beds, to bloſſom about 
Chritmas, 


Ti2 Flowers 
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Flouers now blowing in the Green-Houſe and 
| Tlower- Garden. 


HE Striped Lilly is now fo beautiful, that 
1 | cannot help taking Notice of it among the 
Flowers and Ornaments of this Month. We 

have now blowing, Laurus-Tinus, ſome Myrtle, 
Spaniſh White Jeſſamine, Yellow Indian Jeſſamine, 
Candy-Tuft Tree, Geraniums, Ficoides, ſome Car. 
nations, in the Houſe ; Aloes, the Amomun Pliri, 
with its pretty ſcarlet Fruit, Leonurus, the Golden 
Aptles, ſome Paſſion-flowers, Single Anemenies, 
Gentianella, ſome Polyanthos, Stock, Juby fewer, 
and Double Violets. 


dd 
2c 


8 Works to be done in the Green-Houſe ard 
Flower-Garden in DECEMBER. 


p 8 S no Plant can live without Ait, 3 
g r Gardener muſt now act with Jucg- 

k WS) AID ment in helping his Green-Houie 

) ! * Plants; for the Air abroad 1s now 
2.3 IC: q ſo ſharp, that were it to be let into 

the Houſe immediately upon the Plants, it would hy 
pingh many of them to Death; and if the Plant , 
were to be ſhut up for any conſiderable Time, fick 


without recruiting the Air in the Houſe, the bey 
would be ſuffocated ; .it is therefore adviſeable to per 
provide ſome Means to recruit the Airin the _ exp 
from Time to Time, as there is Occaſion, i * 
freſh Air, corrected in ſuch a Manner, that it ma ſeer 


O 


fe:d the Plants without, pinching their Rin 1 
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Bark, as the Air abroad at this Seaſon would do, 
it was ſuffer'd to blow immediately upon them 


without Correction. Therefore, at the End of 


very Gren- Houſe there ought to be an Anticham- 
ter, thro' which we ſhould paſs in the Winter, 
ind not by the common Door or Windows in the 


Front: The Chamber which I now ſpeak of, is - 


*cruited with freſh Air from abroad every Time 


wego into it; and upon the opening the Door of 


that Room into the Green- Houſe, the Air there 
nixing with the other which has been pent up, 
impregnates it with new Parts, which contribute 
the Vegetation or Growth of Plants. Now to 
explain what I mean by theſe Parts in the freſh 
Air, which are neceſſary to the Growth of Plants, 
[ muſt have Recourſe to ſome Experiments which 
have been made upon Air, with reſpect to the 
Nouriſhment of Animals, who are in many 
Things analogous to Plants: For Example, a 
Man who goes into a Diving-Tub, where he is 
doſely ſnut up from Air, except only what the 
Tub contains, will, after a little Space, find the 
Air grow hotter and hotter, *till at length he is 


n Danger of being ſuffocated, and can have no 


Relief but by the Admiſſion of freſh Air: This 
ſhews us, that in Air there is ſome particular 
Quality which is neceſſary to preſerve Life in 
human Bodies, and when that Quality is exhauſt. 
ed, the remaining Air becomes uſeleſs: So every 
one who knows but little of the Nature of Plants, 
has certainly taken · Notice, that a Plant, which 


tas for ſome Time been debarr'd from Air, turns 
lickly, loſes its Verdure, and often languiſhes 
beyond Cure, But again, we have another Ex- 


periment tending to confirm the former, further 
erplaining what that Quality is in the Air which 
s neceſſary. to maintain human Life, which 
ſeems to be the ſame which is neceſſary to main- 

112 tain 
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tain Fire or Flame: A _ Candle, for Ex- 
ample, being ſet under a Bell, cloſely fix'q upon 
a Table will burn perhaps a Minute or two, in 
proportion to the IT of Air pent up with 
the Candle in the Bell; but as foon as the Qua- 
lity in that Air, which is neceſſary to feed the 
Flame, is exhauſted, the Candle goes out : This 
has been try*d too often to admit of any Diſpute 
that the Candle goes out by Chance; and we 
find that by letting into the Bell ſome freſh Air, 
a little before the Candle ſhould have gone out, 
It will ſtill continue burning; and then to ſhew 
that this Quality in the Air 1s the ſame which 
feeds the Life in Human Bodies, it was try'd, 
whether the Air returning from the Lungs, would 
not have the ſame Effect upon the Candle, as the 
external Air had before, but it had not ; the Can- 
dle went out at its uſual Time. Thus, it ſeems, 
when we ſuck in Air for Breath, the Lungs take 
what 1s neceſſary for the Nouriſhment of our Bo- 
dies, and return back the reſt. But I believe I 
have ſaid enough to explain what I deſign'd, in 
preſcribing ma we 6s in of freſh Air, at every 
Opportunity, into the Green-Houſe, and ſhall now 
roceed, 

Give little Water to your Green- Houſe Plants, 
and be ſure to remember this Rule, that Alves, 
Enphorbiums, Indian Figs, Melon-Thiſtles, Torch- 
Thiſtles, and Sedums, have none at all 'till March 
is almoſt out. 

Provide Shelters for your tender Flowers, ſuch 
as choice Anemonies and Ranunculys, for now the 
great Froſts begin. 

Be not over-haſty in warming your Green- 
Houſe with artificial Heats, but let in as much 
Sun as poſſible; rather ſtudy to keep the Froſt 
from your Plants, than make them grow ; for 
untimely Shoots ſpoil Plants, | Pick 


FEC  @F. .-o” 


* 


act Plants, for they ſoon infect the whole. 


Flnwers 110W blowing in the Green- Houſe and 
Flawer-Gardens. 


T HE Leaves of the S:riped Lilly, are now 
very beautiful, equal-to any Flower. We 
ve now in Flower the Laurus-Tinus, the Gla- 
tnbury Thorn, Geraniums, Candy-Tuft Tree, or 
la i Sempervivens, Yellow Indian Jeſſamine, 
no White Jeſſamine, Cyclamen, Ficoides, Aloes, 
ſingle Anemonies, Stock Fuly-flowers, Single Wall- 


ln; and in Fruit, the Arbutus, or Strawberry- 
ſree, Amomum Plinii, Golden Apples, Oranges, 
Lmons, Citrons, Pyracantha, and in our Hot- 
beds we have ſome Hyacinths and Narciſſus, We 
have now alſo in Flower the Black Hellebore, ſome 
drops, and the Winter Aconite, 


1 A DE- 
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pick off dead and rotten Leaves from your Ex- 


feuert, Antirrhinum, Common Primroſes, Polyan- 
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For the good keeping of Exorick PranT: 
in the Winter ; the Deſigns by Seignio 
GALILEI of Florence. | / 


sI conceive the little Regard fo 
Exotick Plants is chiefly owing te 
the Difficulties which Gentleme 
have met with in preſerving the 
in the Finter, ſo I have endea 
voured to lay down fuch Rules fo 


their Management, as may render the Manne 
of their Culture, eaſy and familiar to every 
Lover of thoſe Rarities; and when I confider 
how much the Beauty and Advantage of the 
Orangery is owing to the good Condition of the 
Conſervatory, I am the le ſurprized to meet 
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| 4 Deſcription of @ Green-Howſe. .. 48g, . 
ey Day. with valuable Collections of Trees 
alf poiſon'd with Charcoal, or pinch'd to Death 
wth the Froſts ; and all this is owing to the ill 
Coptrivance of our Engliſh, Green- Houſes, as 1 
ave mentioned in my New Improvements, 
Part III. Tis therefore I have conſulted with 
Signier Galilei, a moſt ſkilful Architect, about 
wnpoſing ſuch a Green- Houſe as might be agree - 
thle to the Rules of Architecture, and at the 
ane Time be rightly adapted to the Welfare of 
Foreign Plants. Lens ; | 

Plate II. is the Plan, or Ground-Plat of a 
Green- Houſe which will be ſufficient, with the 
blowing Directions, to explain the III! and 
y Plates. 

A and B'ate two Rooms at the Ends of the . 
Gren-Houſe for the Uſe of the Gardener, or to 
te.employ*'d otherwiſe, as our Fancy directs. 
Tige Rooms are Paſſages into the (Green-Houſe . 
v the inter, that the cold Air may not directly 
te let in upon the Plants; ab, in thoſe Rooms 
we Places for Seeds, Inſtruments, Papers, Books, | 
Be and thoſe mark'd cc for Beds. Po . 

C in the half Decagon are Benches for the moſt |. | 
tender Plants, ſuch as Aloes, &c. This Place is 
appolnited for thoſe Plants, becauſe they may 
my the Sun from its Riſing 'till it Sets; and | 
the Cupola, being all Glaſs towards the South, . * _ 
vil ſtill contribute to give them more of the Suns 
Warmth ; but the Pillars defg, which ſupport * 
lt the Cupola, may be left out or kept ſtanding _ 

* Pleaſure; they will be Ornaments when the | 
Plats are. in the Houſe, but are of no great Uſe, .. | 
n ſupporting, the Cupcla; the Roof alone may 

up that Part of it, - #22 

The Pillars þikImnop are of the Corin- 1 
lian Order, as aae the others, which ſupport 
tte Cypola ; they are ſo diſpoſed as to let the 

ad , 
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Sun paſs into the Houſe with very little Inter- 
ruption, which is the chief Thing to be conſidered 
in the Contrivance of a Green-Houſe. 

The Saſhes of Glaſs muſt be of equal Height 
with the Pillars, and be fo diſpoſed, that they 
may flide eaſily in their Frames up and down, 
as we have Occaſion to give Air to the Plants in 
the Houſe; and they muſt alſo be fo contriv'd, 
as to be flung up into the Freeſe When the Plants 
are out of the Houſe, ſo as to leave the Front 
open, like a Portico or Colonade. . 

The Windows alſo of the Freeſe muſt be made 
to ſlide down when we are diſpoſed to let in Air 
- the Top of the Houſe, which is often neceſ- 

ary. | 

The Saſh Frames likewiſe from the Pillar i to o, 
may be made to run in Grooves, like the Scenes 
in the Theatre, ſo that we may incloſe the Semi- 
Decagon when we give. Air to the others which 
are more hardy. | 

DD are the Benches for the moſt hardy Green- 
Houſe Plants, ſuch as Oranges, Lemons, Myrtles, 
Sc. They are ſo diſpoſed, as to admit of Walks 
about them, for Convenience of Watering. 

E is a Grotto and Fountain, very uſeful for 
watering the Plants in the Winter; for the Wa- 
ter in that Baſon will be ſo temper'd with the 
warm Air of the Houſe, that it will be nouriſh- 
ing to the Plants; which Water brought directly 
froͤm without Doors would not be, but rather 
prove injurious to them; and I leave every one 
to judge how great an Ornament this will be, as 
well in Winter, when the Plants art in the 
Houſe, as in Summer, when the Houſe will be 
made a Room of Entertainment. 

FF are two Chimnies, which ſerve as well to 


warm the Rooms at the End of the Green-Houſe, 


as to convey warm Air among the Plants, = 
t 


i 
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the Contrivance of theſe Chimnies in the Reve- 
end Dr. Deſagulier's Book intituled, Fires impro- 
ved.) A Green-Houſe contrived after this Man- 
ger, has little Need of Shutters to the Windows; 
for the Sun, and Heat from the Chimnies, will 
always keep the Air in the Houſe ſo warm, that 
the Froſts cannot do the Plants any Damage ; 
but in the moſt rigorous Seaſon we may only co- 
yer thoſe Windows in the half Cypola with Straw- 
Mats; for the Plants there, are of the moſt ten- 
der Sorts, Thus I have endeavoured to explain 
the Uſe of this Green-Houſe, which is ſo in- 
eeniouſly diſpoſed by Seignior GALILE TI: 
dee - Section and the Upright of it, Plates III. 
* 
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For Preſervation of Timber, Under- 
wood, Fruit-Trees, Hedges, &c. 
including the Act of the 6 of 

King GERO AGE I. 


0 render this Treatiſe of greater 
Uſe to the Publick, and that the 
Reader may beacquainted with the 
Laws for Preſerving, as well as the 
Methods of Propagation of Tim- 
— ber Trees, Fruit-Trees, Cc. I 
ſhall here inſert an Account of the ſeveral Acts of 
Parliament on this Head, from the earlieſt Date 
to this Time. 
The firſt Law I find in our. Statute Books is 
5 Hen, VIII. which enacts, That in every ſeveral 
ood, call'd Coppice or Underwood, that ſhall 
be felPd at twenty-four Years Growth, or under, 
there ſhall be left twelve Standils of Oak unſell'd 
in every Acre: And in Caſe there ſhall not be 
ſo many Oaks, the Number is to be ſupplied 
with Elm, Aſh, Beech, &c. Which Standils 
ſhall not be cut down until they are ten Inches 
Square within three Foot of the Ground, on Pain 
that every Owner of ſuch Woods ſhall forfeit for 
every Standil not ſo left, or left and afterwards 
cut down under Size, 35s. 4 d. to be divided be- 
tween the King and Proſecutor. FIG 
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"of Timber, Underaood, &c. 9 3 
And if Coppice Wood be fell'd above twenty- 
four Years Growth, and there ſhall not be ſo 


many Standils left, the Forfeiture for each Stan- 
dil not left, is made double, viz; 65. 8.4. And 
the Standils left muſt not be cut down (unleſs 


by the Owner of the Soil for Building, Repairs, 


Poſts, Rails, Sc.) before they are of ſufficient 


Growth, under the like Penalty of 65. 8 d. each. 
Underwoods felled at fourteen Years Growth, 
or under, ſhall, during four Years next after the 
twentieth of April enſuing their felling, be pre- 
ſerved from Deſtruction of Cattle, on Pain of 
forfeiting for every Rod unfenc'd, 35. 4d. per 
Month: And Under woods above fourteen Years 
Growth, and under twenty-four, are to be well 
fenced and preſerved: for the Term of fix Years 
after felling, under the like Penalty. If any 
Beaſts are ſuffered to come into a Lords fourth 
Part of Wood, wherein others have Common 


with him, and the ſame be ſet out within feven 


Years after the felling, the Owner of ſuch Cattle 


ſhall forfeit for every ſuch Beaſt 45. 


 Underwoods in a Park ſhall be preſerved by 


fencing only four Years after felling. - And if 


any Perſon ſhall break or deſtroy any Fence or 
Hedge made for the ſaving of any Woods ot 
Underwoods, he is liable to the Penalty of 10 5. 


And Swine,' about ten Weeks old, are not to be 
permitted to run in Wood Grounds, un- xing'd, 


on Pain of forfeiting 4d. apiece. 'Yeatling Colts 


or Calves may be put into fuch Weods within two 


Years after felling thereof. ; 2 
By the 13 Eliz. c. 2g. all Woods or Coppices 
intended by Stat. 35 Hen. VIII. to be incſoſed, 


and the Springs thereof preſerved, ſhall be ſo 


ſaved for the Space of two Tears more than by 
the ſaid Act is limited, according to the Age of 
the 
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the Woods felled, upon ſuch Pains and Penalties 
as in the ſaid Act are contained: And no Perſon 
ſhall put any Cattle into ſuch Coppice- Woods 
from the Time of the Fall, unto the End of five 
ears; nor from the End of five Years, any Cat- 
tle but Calves and yearling Colts only, until the 
End of fix Years, if the Wood was under four. 
teen Years Growth; or *till the End of eight 
Years, if it was above fourteen Years Growth at 
the laſt Fall. 

The 23* Eliz. enacts, That none ſhall convert 
into Coal or other Fuel, for the making of Iron, 
&c. any Wood or Underwood, growing within 
the Extent of twenty-two Miles of London, or 
of the River Thames from Dorcheſter in the Coun- 
ty of Oxford downwards,” or within four Miles of 
the Foot of the Downs, between Arundel and 
Pemſey in the County. of Suſſex, or of Mincbelſea 
or Rye, or within 2 Miles of Pemſey, or 3 Miles 
of Haſtings, on pain of forfeiting tor every Load 
40 5. | 
By 27 Zliz, none are to convert to Coal or 
other Fuel, for the making of Iron, Ec. any 
ſound Timber-Tree of Oak, Aſh, or Elm, which 
ſhall bear a Foot ſquare in any Part, in the Coun- 
ties of Suſſex, Surrey, Kent, 8c. under the Penalty 
of 405. for every Tree, to be divided between the 

King and Proſecutor. The Penalty is the ſame 
(by 1 Eliz.) for Timber-Trees thus converted at 
any Place, within fourteen Miles of the Sea, or 
of the Thames, Severn, Wye, Humber, Dee, Tine, 
Tecs, Trent, or other navigable Rivers. 

But the Lops of Timber-Trees, may be can- 
verted to Coal, for the Purpoſes aforeſaid, within 
the Wilds of Suſſex, Surrey, and Kent; fo as it 
be not within eighteen Miles of London, cight 
Miles of Thames, four Miles of Rye or Wincbel- 


« Haſtings, &c. 
fea, three Miles of Haſtings, &c The 
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The next Statute is 43 Eliz. relating to rob- 


ies bing of Orchards, Hedge: breaking, Sc. By this 
= Statute, if any Perſon ſhall rob any Orchard or 
08 Garden, dig up or take away any Fruit-Trees, 
ve 


break any Hedges, Pales, Fences, &c. cut or 
ſpoil any Woods or Underwoods, Sc. he ſhall, 
fr the firſt Offence, pay to the Party grieved, 
ſuch Damages as a Juſtice of Peace ſhall appoint : 
And if the Party be not of Ability to pay the 
Damages appointed, he ſhall be puniſhed by 
Whipping. hat | 

By 15 Car. II. a Conſtable or any other may 
apprehend Perſons ſuſpected of ſtealing of Wood, 
Underwood, Poles, or young Trees, Bark of 
Trees, Gates, Stiles, Poſts, Pales, Rails, Hedge- 
wood, Broom, c. And by Warrant from a 
Juſtice of Peace, ſearch their Houſes; and if 
they find any of thoſe Things, they are to carry 
the Perſon, on whom found, before a Juſtice 
and if he cannot give a good Account how he 
came by the ſame, or in a convenient Time pro- 
duce the Perſon of whom bought, or ſome Wit- 
neſs to prove the Sale on Oath, he ſhall make ſuch 
Recompenſe as the Juſtice ſhall appoint; and pay 
a Sum not exceeding 105. for the Uſe of the 
Poor where the Offence was committed; and on 
Default thereof, he is to be ſent to the Houſe of 
Correction for any Time not exceeding a Month, 
or be whipped; for the ſecond Offence to be 
committed to the Houſe of Correction for a Month, 
and be kept to hard Labour; and on committing a 
third Offence, - to be adjudged an incorrigible 
Rogue. 

If any Perſon ſhall be convicted of buying 
ſtolen Wood, one Juſtice may order ſuch Buyer 
to pay treble Value to him from whom taken, 
and in Default thereof, commit the Offender for 
a Month. But Proſecutions on this Act muſt be 
| x commenced 


496 Stetutes for PreſeFvation 
One nee 1958, ll 
_ commenced within ſix Weeks after the Offence 
MTS bake aches tor nw on 
In the firſt Tear of King Georgel, an Act paſted 
for encouraging Plantations of Timber-Trees, 
Fruit-Trees, and other Trees, for Ornament, 
Shelter or Profit, and for the better Preſervation 
of the ſame, Cc, whereby it js ordained, That 
_- any Perſon or Perſons ſhall waliciouſly cut or 
ſpoil any Timber-Trees, Fr it-Trees, Sc. they 
are to be committed to the Houſe of Correction 
for three Months, and be whipped once a Month, 
in the Market-Town where the Houſe of Cor- 
rection ſtands, or in the next Town, G. 
And Perſons malicioully ſetting on Fire, Burn. 
ing, or cauſing to be burnt, any Wood, Under- 
Mood, Cc. as guilty of Felony. _ 
By the 6 O King George J. after reciting, that 
divers difordtrly Perſons in, a private Manger 
enter the Woods, Coppices, Plantations, Parks, 
Chaſes, ,&c. of Lords of Manors, Sc. and make 
gteat Deſtruction, by cutting down, breaking, 
taking, and carrying away Wood, Fruit-Trees, 
Poles, Springs, Thorns, Quickſet, Sc. And by 
* throwing down and deſtroying Hedges, Fences, 
Walls, Sc. It is enacted, That if any Perſon, 
either by Day or Night, tall cut, take, deſtroy, 
bark, pluck up, deface, ſpoil or carry ayay any 
Wood Springs, or Springs of Wood, Trees, Poles, 
Wood, Tops of Trees, Underwoods, or Coppuce 
Wood, Thorns or Quickſets, without the Con- 
958 of the Owner, or ſhall break open, throw 
"down or deſtroy any Hedges, Gates, Stiles, Walls, 
| Fences, Banks, Ditches, or other Tncloſures of 
Woods, Wood Grounds, Parks, Coppices, Tim- 
der, Fruit-Trees, &c. the Owners or Proprie- 
tors of the fame, that ſhall be damaged theredy 
' ſhall receive ſuch Satisfaction of the Inhabitants 


of the Pariſhes joining on ſuch Wood 8 


. 


\ 
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Sc. and recover ſuch Damages againſt ſuch Pa- 
riſhes, as for Dikes and Hedges overthrown, by 
Stat. 13 Edw. I. relating to Approvement : Unleſs 
the Party offending be by ſuch Pariſh, c. con- 
victed of the Offence within fix Months. 

Two Juſtices of the Peace, or the Juſtices in 
Seſſions, when any of the Offences above menti- 
oned are committed, upon Complaint made by 
any Inhabitant of the Pariſhor Place where done, 
or of the Owners of the Trees, Wood, Wood 
Grounds, &. are to cauſe Offenders to be appre- 
hended ; and inflict the Penalties and Puniſhments 


in the Act 1 George I. 
The Statute of Edw. I. to which this Act re- 


fers, is in Subſtance as follows: M any Perſon 


do make a Difch or a Hedge for that Purpoſe 
(upon juſt Title of Approvement) which alter⸗ 
wards is thrown down by ſome who cannot be dif- 
covered by Uerdict of tbe Aſſtze or Jury, and the 
Towns adjoining will not Jndict ſach as are guil- 
ty of the Fact; in ſuch Caſe the ſaid Towns thall 


be Diſtrained to repair ſuch Ditch or Hedge af 


their own Coſts, and ſhall alſo yield Damages. 
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Samuel Harthb, Eſq; 


OUR induſtrious Endeavours for 
ATT the Benefit of all Men, and par- 

AA ticularly for the Good of this Na- 
tion, hath well deſerved che grate- 


for that in my rural Retirement, I have received 
ſome Profit, and very much innocent and refreſh- 
ing Delights in the Peruſal of thoſe Treatiſes, 


which are, by your diligent Hand, communica- 


ted to the Publick. | 

My Education was amongft Scholars in Aca- 
demies, where I ſpent many Years in converſing 
with Variety of Books only. A little before our 
Wars began, I ſpent two Summers in travelling 
towards the South, with Purpoſe to learn to know 
Men and foreign Manners. Since my Return, 
; K k 3 I have 


* 
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[ have been conſtantly employed in a weighty 
Office, by which I am not diſengaged from the 
Care of our Publick Welfare in the Peace and 
Proſperity of this Nation; but obliged to be the 


more ſollicitous and tender in preſerving it, and 


promoting it. Wherefore, taking Notice that 
this County is reputed the Orchard of England, 
and (in the Generality of good Huſbandry) ex- 
celleth many other Places; I offer it (as my 
Duty) to give you ſome plain and unpoliſhed Ac- 
count of our Agriculture in Herefordſhire ; which 
J do the more willingly undertake, for that 
I do not yet know of any other Addreſs is made 
unto you from this Country. Here I obſerve the 
wiſeſt and beſt of our Gentry to be very careful 
in ſetting. forward ſuch Kind of Huſbandry, as 
beſt agrees with the Nature of the Soil where he 
inhabiteth, From the greateſt Perſons to the 
pooreſt Cottager, all Habitations are encompaſſed 
with Orchards and Gardens; and in moſt Places 
our Hedges are inriched with Rows of Fruit- 
Trees, Pears, or Apples, Gennet-Moyles, or Crab- 
Trees. Of theſe, the Pears make a weak Drink 
fit for our Hines, and is generally refuſed by our 
Gentry, as breeding Wind in the Stomach; yet 
this Drink (*till the Heat of Summer hath caught 
it) is moſt pleaſing to the female Palate, ha- 
ving a Reliſh of weak Wine mixed with Sugar. 
If mingled with ſome harſh Kind of Apples, it 
makes a happy Mixture; and our obſervant 
Houſe-keepers know how to mix them to the beſt 
Advantage. Some Pears are apt to incline the 
Drink to be roapy, and they are known by giving 
a wheyiſh Colour to the Liquor. I know a good 
Huſband that cuts down and deſtroys ſuch Pear- 
Trees from his Ground, calling them the worſt 
of Weeds. For others are ſo nice as to refufe the 


Drink, and Women love it beſt, as ſweeteſt, * 
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t be roapy. Moſt other Kinds of Perry are of 
1 more wateriſh Colour, than Apple -· Cyder, and 
more luſcious. The white Horſe-Pear yields a 
Juice ſomewhat near to the Quality of Cyder; 
ind the Neighbourhood of Bo/bury is famous for 
a peculiar Perry, which hath many of the maſ- 
culine Qualities of Cyder, It is quick, ſtrong 
and heady, high coloured, and retaineth a good 
Vigour two or three Summers; yea, in great Veſ- 
ls and good Cellars many Years, before it de- 
clineth. The Fruit is ſo hard and coarſe, that a 
Man cannot endure to bite a Morſel of it, and a 
Pig will refrain it. This Boſbury Pear is there 
called the Bareland Pear, and as the Liquor ap- 
proacheth to Apple-Cyder in Colour, Strength, 
and excelleth in Durance; ſo the Bloom cometh 
forth of a damaſk Roſe Colour, like Apples, not 
like other Pears. Our Gennet Moyles are common- 
' ly found in Hedges, or in our worſt Soil, moſt 
commonly in 1rchenfield, or towards Wales; where 
the Land is ſomewhat dry and ſhallow. This 
Fruit is nice, and apt to be diſcouraged by Blaſts, 
and we do ordinarily expect a failing of them eve- 
ry other Year, eſpecially in dry Soil; and the Rea- 
ſon is apparent and neceſſary. But this Fruit 
makes the beſt Cyder, in my Judgment, and ſuch 
43 I do prefer before the much commended Red- 
trek d. For this Cennet Moyle, if it be ſuffered 
to ripen upon the Tree, not to be mellow, but 
to be yellowiſh and fragrant, and then to be 
hoarded in Heaps under Trees, a Fortnight or 
three Weeks before you grind them; it is (at a 
Diſtance) the moſt fragrant of all Cyder-Fruit, 
and gives the Liquor a moſt delicate Perfume. 
So for Tarts and Pyes, it is much commended. 
The Crab is commonly ground for Verjuice, and 
ſometimes hoarded till near December, and then 
ningled with Cyder, or Waſhings of Cyder, to 
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[ have been conſtantly employed in a weighty 
Office, by which I am not diſengaged from the 
Care of our Publick Welfare in the Peace and 
Proſperity of this Nation; but obliged to be the 
more ſollicitous and tender in preſerving it, and 
promoting it. Wherefore, taking Notice that 
this County is reputed the Orchard of England, 
and (in the Generality of good Huſbandry) ex- 
celleth many other Places; I offer it (as m 
Duty) to give you ſome plain and unpoliſhed Ac- 
count of our Agriculture in Herefordſhire ; which 
J do the more willingly undertake, for that 
I do not yet know of any other Addreſs is made 
unto you from this Country. Here I obſerve the 
wiſeſt and beſt of our Gentry to be very careful 
in ſetting. forward ſuch Kind of Huſbandry, as 
beſt agrees with the Nature of the Soil where he 
inhabiteth, From the greateſt Perſons to the 
pooreſt Cottager, all Habitations are encompaſſed 
with Orchards and Gardens ; and in moſt Places 
our Hedges are inriched with Rows: of Fruit- 
Trees, Pears, or Apples, Gennet-Moyles, or Crab- 
Trees. Of theſe, the Pears make a weak Drink 
fit for our Hines, and is generally refuſed by our 
Gentry, as breeding Wind in the Stomach; yet 
this Drink (*till the Heat of Summer hath caught 
it) is moſt pleaſing to the female Palate, ha- 
ving a Reliſh of weak Wine mixed with Sugar. 
Tf mingled with ſome harſh Kind of Apples, it 
makes a happy Mixture; and our obſervant 
Houſe-keepers know how to mix them to the beſt 
Advantage, Some Pears are apt to incline the 
Drink to be roapy, and they are known by giving 
a wheyiſh Colour to the Liquor. I know a good 
Huſband that cuts down and deſtroys ſuch Fear- 
Trees from his Ground, calling them the worſt 
of Weeds, For others are ſo nice as to refufe the 


Drink, and Women love it beſt, as ſweeteſt, 1 
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it be roapy. Moſt other Kinds of Perry are of 
2 more wateriſh Colour, than Apple-Cyder, and 
more luſcious. The white Horſe-Pear yields a 
Juice ſomewhat near to the Quality of Cyder ; 
and the Neighbourhood of Bo/bury is famous for 
a peculiar Perry, which hath many of the maſ- 
culine Qualities of Cyder, It is quick, ſtrong 
and heady, high coloured, and retaineth a good 


Vigour two or three Summers; yea, in great Veſ- 


ſels and good Cellars many Years, before it de- 
clineth. The Fruit is ſo hard and coarſe, that a 
Man cannot endure to bite a Morſel of it, and a 
Pig will refrain it. This Boſbury Pear is there 
called the Bareland Pear, and as the Liquor ap- 
proacheth to Apple-Cyder in Colour, Strength, 
and excelleth in Durance; ſo the Bloom cometh 
forth of a damaſk Roſe Colour, like Apples, not 
like other Pears. Our Gennet Moyles are common- 


ly found in Hedges, or in our worſt Soil, moſt 


commonly in Irchenfield, or towards Wales; where 
the Land is ſomewhat dry and ſhallow. This 
Fruit is nice, and apt to be diſcouraged by Blaſts, 
and we do ordinarily expect a failing of them eve- 
ry other Year, eſpecially in dry Soil ; and the Rea- 
ſon is apparent and neceſſary. But this Fruit 
makes the beſt Cyder, in my Judgment, and ſuch 
a5 I do prefer before the much commended Red- 
ſtreak d. For this Cennet Moyle, if it be ſuffered 
to ripen upon the Tree, not to be mellow, but 
to be yellowiſh and fragrant, and then to be 
boarded in Heaps under Trees, a Fortnight or 
three Weeks before you grind them; it is (at a 
Diſtance) the moſt fragrant of all Cyder-Fruit, 


and gives the Liquor a moſt delicate Perfume. 


So for Tarts and Pyes, it is much commended. 
The Crab is commonly ground for Verjuice, and 
ſometimes hoarded till near December, and then 
mingled with Cyder, or Waſhinga of Cyder, to 
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make a mordicant Cyder, which doth well pleaſe 


our Day-Labourers z and would ſurely well agree 


with a French Peaſant's Palate. And, for a freſh 
Wonder, I aſſure you, that we have lately found 
out, that one of our moſt delicate Kinds of Cyder 
is made of a Kind of a Crab, called a Bromſbery. 
Crab, thus hoarded; it being much like a Sto- 
mach Wine, of a very pleaſing Sharpnefs. This 
Experiment 1s not yet known to many of our 
Country-men, it being referved to few as a novel 
Myſtery. I have ſometimes try*d the Cyder of 
Pippins only, well ripened, not green Windfalls, 
nor over-ripen'd, and ſomewhat hoarded; and [ 
find it to be a very pleaſant Drink, and do con- 
ceive it to be the moſt wholeſome, and mot reſto- 
rative of all Sorts of. Cyder. | 

I need not tell you how all our Villages, and 
generally all our Highways (all our Vales being 
thick ſet with Rows of Villages (are in the 
Spring- time ſweetned, and beautified with the 
bloomed Trees, which continue their changeable 
Varieties of Ornament, till (in the End of Au- 
tumn) they fill our Garners with pleaſant Fruit, 
and our Cellars with rick and winy Liquors. Few 
Cottagers, yea very few of our wealthieſt Yeo- 
men, do taſte any other Drink in the Family, 
except at ſome ſpecial Feſtivals, twice or thrice 
in the Year, and that for Variety rather than with 
Choice. 

Orchards being the Pride of our Country, 
and the Scene of my preſent Diſcourſe, I will 
offer unto you two Obſervations upon that Argu- 
ment, as properly directive to them that can 


affect the Pleaſure or Profit, which muſt needs 


be in many Reſpects, very much: As for that 
they do not only fweeten, but alſo purify the 
ambient Air, (which J conceive to conduce very 


much to the conſtant Health and Jong Lives, for 


which 
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which our County hath been always famous (and 
for that they fence our Habitations and Walks 
from the Stroke of Winds and Storms in the 
Winter, and afford us Shelter and Shade in the 
Heat of Summer; and (if I may acknowledge 
grateful Trifles) for that they harbour a con- 
ſtant Aviary of ſweet Singers, which are here 
retained without the Charge or Violence of the 
Halian Wares. | 
My firſt Obſervation is this; I conceive that if 

other Countries would ſubmit to the ſame Pa- 
tience and Induſtry, as is uſual amongft us, they 
might partake of a great Meaſure (at leaſt) of 
the ſame Bleſſings. As we fee in our Borderers 
of Shropſhire, Worceſterſhire, and Glouceſterſbire, 
and alſo in Somerſeiſbire; and much more in Kent 
and Eſſex, &. My Reafon I take from the 
wonderful Difference of Soils where we abound 
with rich Orchards. About Bromyard, a cold 
Air, and a ſhallow barren Soil, yet Store of 
Orchards of divers Kinds of ſpicey and ſavory 
Apples. About Rofſe and Weobley, and towards 
the Hay, a ſhallow, hot, fandy or ſtony Rye- 
Land, and expoſed to a changeable Air, from 
the Diſguſts of the Black Mountain ; yet here, 
and all over Zrchenfield, and alſo about Lenſter, 
both towards Keinton, and towards Fayremile, 
(which makes a rhird Difference of ſhallow and 
ſtarving Land) in all theſe barren Provinces, as 
good Store of undeceiving Orchards, as in the 
richeſt Vale in the County, even by Frome Banks. 
Only, as I fore-noted, where the dryeſt Fruit- 
Trees are planted in a very hot, ſhallow, and 
dry Soil, there we muſt be content with a full 
and certain Bleſſing every ſecond Year, This 
deing alſo allowed, that ſome Soil and ſome Air 
is more agreeable for ſome Kind of Fruit, than 
| for other; as for Example, Morceſterſbire is more 

proper 
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proper for Pears and Cherries, than Hergſord. 
ſhire, and Herefordſhire more proper for Apples. 
The Reaſon of the Difference may, in Part, ap- 
pear by this following Illuſtration. Where the 
Turf is very ſhallow, the rough ſtarvy Ground 
(which in this Country we wrongfully call Marle) 
hinders the tender Root of the Apple-Tree from 
deſcending deep enough for due Nouriſhment, 
and fit Shelter. There is (in the Ground which 
| we eſteem the moſt barren) the Root of the 
Pear - Tree, having a more piercing Vigour, 
breaks his Way through this coarſe Marle, as it 
will alſo cleave through ſome Veins of Rocks 
and Stones; and under this ſtarvy Ground, it 
finds a more congenial and richer Nouriſhment; 
as appears by the Store of Fruit, fair and juicy, 
and alſo by the Rind of the Tree, ſmooth, 
bright-coloured, and free from Moſs. This we 
alſo note, That in a deep Soil, that is moſt kind 
for Apples, if the Root of a Pear-Tree deſcends 
deep into a ſoft clay Ground, the Tree ſpends 
all his Strength in growing downwards, and be- 
comes leſs ſpacious, and leſs beautiful in the 
Head, and leſs fruitful. And where ſome Pears 
find great Difference of Soil, whether grafted or 
planted by the Stock, there it differeth ſome- 
times in Bulk, and oft-times in other Qualities 
very much. Which ſeemeth to me to explain, 
why there are ſuch different Kinds of Pears in 
every Country; their Shape and their Nature, 
and therefore alſo their Names being changed ſo 
often, and ſo eaſily. 

Alſo I have frequently noted, that the richeſt 
Cyder, and the beſt taſted Apples for the Table, 
do grow in the Soil that is leſs deep and leſs com- 
mended for other Uſes, as in a high Ground, or 
dry Land. And you ſhall find the better taſted 


Fruit to be more wretched or wrinkled, or = 
| t 
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red with Warts, Moles, or Freckles, or of a 
more ruſſet or yellow Colour. The other Apple 
that comes from the richer and lower Ground, 
is more pallid, more plump, but more wateriſh 
and inſipid. I conclude this Obſervation with 
this Direction, That ſince no kind of Soil ſhould 
wholly diſcourage us, and yet much Regard muſt 
be had of fitting the Fruit to. the Soil ; therefore 
we muſt employ our firſt Care in the Plantation 
of a Nurſery, where our Experiences may daily 
increaſe, and the Plants alſo be educated, pre- 
pared, and fitted for the neighbouring Soil. For 
what Calumella faith of Vines, I may as truly ſay 
of Fruit-Trees; Quod ex longinquo petitur, parum 
familiaritur noftro ſolo venit, propter quod difficilius 
convaleſcit alienum exleræ regionis. Optimum eſt 
ergo eodem apro quo vitem diſpoſiturus es, vel certe 
vicino, facere ſeminarium; idque mullum refers 
loct natura, Sc. de Arbor. cap. 1. 

My ſecond Obſervation is intended to encou- 
rage the Plantation of a Nurſery by direct- 
ing the ſure Way how to fit the Soil with the 
greateſt Variety of Fruits, and alſo to obtain 
the ſpeedieſt Reward, together with a yearly 
Delight in Novelties, and a like Growth in Ex- 
periences, | | 

But becauſe I muſt now embark into ſome. Pa- 
radoxes, which wilt not eaſily obtain Belief, and 
leaſt of all amongſt our own Countrymen here in 
Herefordſhire, for ſome Reaſons which hereafter 
will occur, I will make my Entrance with a plain 
and true Story. 

Some Years ago I read a ſmall Treatiſe of Or- 


chards and Gardens written by William Lawfon, 


a North Countryman, printed 1626. In it ! 
found many Aſſertions which ſeemed to me fo 


range, ſo contrary to our general Opinion, fo 
diſcordant 
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diſordant from our daily Practice, and fo incte. 
dible, that I could not forbear my Smiles. 
related the Particulars to all our beſt Artiſts 
Every Man confirm'd me, that the Treatiſe was 
wholly ridiculous, and in no Reſpect worthy to 
be examin'd and weigh'd; yet I thought I found 
many Signs of Honeſty and Integrity in the 
Man, a ſound, clear, natural Wit, and all Things 
atteſted and affirmed upon his own Experiences, 
This raiſed my Wonder the more. Amongſt 
many Particulars, ſome were as follow : 


1. That the beſt Way to plant an Orchard 
were to turnthe Ground with a Spade in February, 
and to ſet, from February *till May, every Month 
ſome Kernels of the beſt and ſoundeſt Apples or 
Pears, Fc. Finger deep, at a Foot Dittance : And 
by refnoving the reſt (as Time and Occaſion ſhould 
adviſe) to leave the likelieſt Plant to reſide in the 
natural Place unremov'd. Ch. 7. pag. 17. 

2. That the Kernels of every Apple would 
bring forth Apples of the like Kind. Chap. 7. 
Pag. 18. 

3. That by the Leaves of each ſpiring Plant you 
might diſtinguiſh each Kind of Fruit, whether de- 
licate or harſh, c. Ch. 7. pag. 18. 

4. That Apple-Trees, permitted to grow with- 
out grafting or removing, will endure a thou- 
fand Years. 

5. That Apples either grafted, or any Time 
removed, could never be ſound, durable, or 
otherwiſe perfect, 


1. The firſt of theſe Aſſertions was rejected as 
dilatory, and retarding our Hopes and Reward 
for half an Age. 

2. The ſecond was contradicted by daily Ex- 


perience, which voucheth, that many Apple- 
Kernels 


5 
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Kernels will degenerate to Crabs, at leaſt if taken 
from Apples planted on a Crab Stock ; and that 
Crab-Kernels are better for a Plantation, than 
any Apple-Kernels. | 

3. The third Note was wholly unknown and un- 
obſerv d in our Country. | 

4. The fourth, like an unreaſonable Fancy. 

5, The fifth, as refuted in all our Orchards 


every where. 


Notwithſtanding theſe Oppoſitions, I ſtill re- 
tained my good Opinion of the Man's Honeſty 
and Experience. Therefore I reſolved to make 
exact Trial with Patience, I digg'd Holes of 
three Foot Breadth in a Parcel of ordinary Clay- 
Ground. Note, That the whole Piece of Clay- 
Ground was turned ſomewhat deep with the 
Spade before, that the Settlings might gather 
Root as well in that vulgar Ground, as alſo in 
the finer Mould.] I acquired Slips of ſeveral 
Trees that grew without Grafting, and bore ſe- 
veral Fruits of their natural Kind: Theſe I 
placed each Kind round about the Verges of the 
ſeveral Holes. By diligent Enquiry the firſt 
Spring, I found fourteen ſeveral Sorts of theſe 
natural Apples, the Fruit much differing in Taſte, 
Shape, and Colour; ſome only green and ſoweriſh, 
lome red-ſtreaked, fome party · colour d, and very 
leaſant, forme Table-Fruit in Summer, ſome 

Inter Fruit, fome Cyder Fruit. Of all theſe 
the Kentiſb Codling was by odds the worſt ; not 
many better than the French Cornel, Having 
placed theſe Slips in the Border of the Hole at 
Foot Diſtance, I filled up the Hole with a fine 
Kind of Garden Mould, carried thither in Bar- 
tous. This I raiſed not in Tumps, for | foreſaw 
the Inconvenience, that it would be a Harbour 
for Ants and Piſmires, kept it alſo at an equal 

| Level, 
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Level, that the Rain might not lodge there, and 
corrupt the young Roots. In the midſt of this 
fine Mould, in the moſt temperate Weather, 1 
did Monthly, from Autumn to the next Spring 
ſer Kernels of the fineſt Sort of Apples, with 
delineating in a Sciograph the ſeveral Kinds in 
ſeveral Places. I now find that the Kernels of 
Apples grafted on Crab. Stocks, prove not all 
Crabs, nor (as I gueſs) altogether of the Kind of 
that Apple whence the Kernel was taken. 

24ly, That, as the Mould is finer where they 
firſt grow, ſo the Fruit ſeemeth more civil; and 
in coarſe Ground they degenerate towards the 
Crab. Our Neighbours, for a Nurſury, ſow the 
Droſs or Muſt (as we call it) of Apples ground 
in a Cyder Mill. But I have noted, the faireſt 
Kernels to be bruiſed in the Mill, the Remainder 
being ſmall, and ſown in coarſe Land, become a 
Kind of Crabs: And that the Kernels of natural 
Apples do very much propend to the Kind of 
which they are deſcended, 

This was neglected; and therefore unknown 
to our Neighbours, who had no need of this 
Curioſity, as being ſo addicted to grafting, 
that they take not Notice of any natural 
Apple, except the Gennet Moyle, the Kydod- 
din, the Sweeting, and the French Cornel; 
which are found in all Places. Tis ſure that 
Kernels of the ſame Apples; in a far differing 
Soil, do produce a different Apple; but (as | 
ſaid) ſtill with ſome Inclination to the Original, 
if it be the Kernel of an ungrafted Apple. And 
this may advertiſe the beſt Seaſon of deſigning 
Variety. z. namely, in Application of choice Com- 
poſt to the very Kernel, Gabr. Plat preſcribeth 
Exp. 14. pag. 210. of the Additions to the ex- 
cellent Legacy, All other Stories, of pouring 

| Liquors 
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Liquors into the Bark, or Bulk of the Tree, 
are effete and idle Fancies, for nine Days 
Wonder. 
zaly, I find the Truth, and that much more 
might be added to Lauſon's Rules, of diſtinguiſh- 
ing the Hopefulneſs of the Fruit by the firſt 
Leaves of the yearling Plant: For a ſhort and 
dark green Leaf prognoſticateth a crabbed Fruit : 
With a larger Leaf, and thick, but alſo dark 
green, I have found a good Winter Apple, but 
the Stock hardy, to endure a ſtiff Clay-Ground : 
A fady willowiſh broad Leaf noteth a flat inſipid 
Apple, as the Kentiſh Codling, which holds out 
well againſt Blaſts. A paler Green, as the Pop- 
finjay, or Barbary Leaf, eſpecially if the Leaf 
be limber alſo, noteth a delicate Fruit; and 
the broader the Leaf, the fairer that Fruitz A 
wrinkled Leaf, neither very dark, nor very 
light, proves red-ſtreak*d, Crab Stocks have red- 
diſh Tops. More Particulars will occur by ordi- 
Obſervation, | 

4thly, For the incredible Durance of Apple- 
Trees, to a thouſand Years, I have upon much 
Experience, and many Reaſons, much abated the 
Preſumption of my Cenſure. Tis certainly true 
(as Gabriel Plat in the aforeſaid Place noteth) 
that if a Man aim at his preſent Profit, then 
grafting is his Way; but if he aim at the Profit 
of his Poſterity, then it is beſt not to graft at all. 
This I add, that moſt ungrafted Apples are apt, 
by the Over-weight of their Fruit, to lean towards 
the Ground; and I have ſeen many of them 
quelled quite to the Ground; where they do re- 
new their Strength, and get up again into many 
Trunks, in a continued Order, anſwerable to 
the old Fable of the Giant Antæus. Every aſ- 
piring Trunk of ſome of theſe natural Apples, 
s much more laſting than any grafted * ruit- 
4rce: 
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Tree: And many very a People have , 
me, that they have 5 Ar no — 
of their Growth or Decay, in their whole Age 
from their Childhood. I will tell you upon my 
Credit the Wonders of one Tree of this Kind, 
now growing in Ocle Pitchard : The Fruit is not 
very ſappy, nor pleaſant ; the Leaf dark Green, 
and ſtiff, My known Friend (for Trial) made of 
that Tree five of our large Hogſheads, conſiſting 
of ſixty-four Statute Gallons of Cyder, without 
the Mixture of any Water. It ordinarily yield- 
eth four Hogſheads, and ſeldom or (as they affure 
me that dwell there) never faileth of three; yet 
few of our Countrymen have heard of it, or 
take Notice of it. This Tree hath had very 
many Upriſings, fo that I conceive it hath been 
many hundreds of Years making this Progreſs. 
My dear Alliance, Mr. Thomas Taylor, was Owner 
of it many Years, and dwelt always in that Pa- 
riſn. He is now paſt eighty Years old, of firm 
Strength and freſh Memory; yet he affirmeth, 
that he never could diſcern any Change in the 
Tree: And his Wife, for many Years, try'd to 
plant the Branches, but was utterly diſcourag'd 
by their flow Motion, I have for three Years 
try'd ſome Branches, which ſeem only to keep a 
taint Life, with very little Progreſs, The Ground 
on which this great Tree grows, is Paſture, and 
ſeems not in the Age of Man to have been broken 
up, or reliev'd with Compoſt, or freſh Mould; 
which may ſhew, that it is a very hardy Plant. 
So much upon the Adventure of my own Credit, 
which may be examin'd by a thouſand Witneſſes, 
to confirm the Credit, or rather Gueſs and Pro- 
poſal, of Mr. Lawſon, | 
5thly, For Duration of the Fruit-Tree, much 
Care muſt be had in the Removal, which ſhould 


be ſoon after the Leaf is fallen, when the Aw 
tumna 
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tmnal Rains, have ſoftened the Earth at the 
Roots, that the Roots be not bruiſed or wounded 
in the Removal ; and then the Tree ſhould keep 
the ſame Polition towards the Heavens; the 
Roots laid alſo in the ſame Poſture, the ſmaller 
Fibres, or bearded Roots, rather cut at the Ends 
than crumpled up; and the Earth in which the 
Stock is laid, ſomewhat of the ſame Kind, but 
bettered and mellowed, not with undigeſted 
Muck, but with fine Mould, and Shovelings of 
the Fold, -If the Roots are cut or bruiſed, to 
the fame Proportion the Branches muſt be lop- 
. In a grafted Plant every Bough ſhould be 
lopped, at the very Tops, in Apples and Pears; 
not in Cherries and Plums. In a natural Plant 
the Boughs ſhould not at all be lopped, but ſome 
taken off cloſe to the Trunk, that the Root at 
firſt Replantation -be not engaged to maintain too 
many Suckers: And this muſt be done with ſuch 
Diſcretion, that the Top Branches be not too 
cloſe together; for the natural Plant is apt to 
grow ſpiry, and thereby fails of Fruitfulneſs. 
Therefore let the reſerved Branches be divided at 
a convenient Roundneſs. The Branches that 
are cut off, may be ſet, and will grow, but 
ſlowly. If the Top prove ſpiry, or the Fruit 
unkind, then the due Remedy muſt be in graft- 


ing. 

Neither is grafting to be uſed only as a Re- 
medy; for it doth moſt certainly improve the 
Kind of the Fruit; inſomuch, that a Graft of 
the ſame Fruit doth meliorate the Fruit, as is 
lately much obſerved by our Welſb Neighbours, 
who do graft the Gennet-Moyle upon the ſame 
Stock, and thereby obtain a larger Apple, more 
Juicy, and better for all Uſes: And ſome tripli- 
cate their Graftings * (for a Curioſity) upon the 
lame Account, 
LI And 
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And it is noted amongſt us, that a Pearmaiy 
or any other pleaſant Fruit, either for Cyder, or 
for the Table, is much ſweeter, if grafted upon 
the Stock of a Gennet-Moyle, or Hehl 
than if grafted on a Crab - Stock; though much 
leſs laſting upon the Stock of the Gennet- Meyle: 
The Gennet-Moyle being alſo leſs laſting, eſpe- 
cially amongſt us, where they are generally plant. 
ed of large Settlings, which muſt needs wound 
them in their very Beginnings, and therefore hin- 
der their Duration. 

Alſo Grafting doth much precipitate, or at 
leaſt expedite the Reward, eſpecially if the Graft 
be taken from a Branch that hath ſome Years 
conſtantly borne ſound Fruit plentifully, Truſt 
not to one Year's Trial. Poteſt enim vel anni pro- 
ventu, vel aliis de cauſis, etiam naturaliter infacun- 
da ſemel exuberare : Sed ubi plurimis velut emeritiſa 
non eum ſtipendiis fides ſurculo conſtitit, nibil dubitan- 
dum eſt de fecunduate : nec lamen ultra quadrienni- 
um talis extenditur inquiſitio, ſaith Columella in a 


like Caſe; lib. 3. c. 6. 


1. Thus we ſee how to haſten the Reward, 
both by Grafting, and in the Choice of the 
Graft. | 


2. And how to ſweeten the Fruit and better it, 
both. by the Choice of a pleaſing Stock, and alſo 
of a kind Graft. 


3. And how to multiply Variety in the Diver- 
ſity of Compoſt, eſpecially at the firſt Plantation 
of the Kernel; and I add, with frequent Ap- 
plication of pleaſant Infuſions and Liquids, a8 
in which Aniſe-Seeds, Fennel, Roſemary, or 


other agrezable Aromaticks have been . 
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Yet beware of giving too much Juice to a young 
Plant; for that may drown it, or make it leſs 
guſtful: And I never ſaw an Orchard prove, 
where the Ground was wetted with a Water- 
Gall, or where the Moiſture did for ſome Time 
lye there, and could not be drained away. Yet 
near a running Sink of ſoiled Water, I have 
ſeen the approaching Trees never fail of their 


Fruit. 


4. And hence we ſee how to plant an Orchard 
that may probably remain to the World's End. 
And in this Point I have inſinuated ſome Part 
of my Paradoxes, by the Way of a Story, and 
in Pretence of defending another againſt the 
Opinion and common Practice of mine own 
Countrymen. Mr. Lawſon's Book I have not 
now at Hand, neither can I record his Judgment 
ly, but I think I have ſtuck cloſe to his 

nſe, 

He addeth, that the Fruit of the natural Plant 
doth grow better and pleaſanter by Time; as 
better at thirty Year's Growth than at twenty 
Year's Growth. This I know not. See Chap. vii. 
fag. 18. 19. | 

Alſo he requireth much more Diſtance of the 
Trees than we obſerve, as ſixty Foot at leaſt, 
Our common Orchards are at twenty Foot Di- 
ſtance; our beſt Orchards at thirty at leaſt, by 

alternative Rows per Quincuncem * * * 
las in the Margin.) In large Crofts * * * * * 
of Arable, reſerved for conſtant * * * * ® 
Tillage, which is a neceſſary Help * * * * ® 
to Fruit-Trees, our beſt Huſbands * ® * * ® * 
graft high, and prefer Lauſon's ut. 
moſt Diſtance, even ſixty Yards, * * * * * ® 
that the Teams may not annoy the Trees; and 

r then 
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then the Trees bear a full Load of Fruit, and 
ſpread to the natural Perfection. This I add, 
har if you would have the Trees grow tall, and 
ſhadow more in Summer, and keep off Winds 
better in Winter, and the Fruit the ſweeter, then 
you ſhould plant the cloſer together, never nearer 
than twenty Foot. 


To conclude my Paradoxes : He that is pro- 
vided of a Nurſery, need not be very nicely 
rovident for the Longevity of his Trees. A 
ſmall Parcel of Ground will furniſh Store for all 
his Grounds, and for all his Neighbourhood, to 
play away upon 3 and novel Experiments. 
And to encourage this Nurſery, I now ſum 
all with my laſt Paradox, That for theſe ſour 
laſt Years, whereof two were very dry Summers, 
J laid the fruitful Sprays of natural Apple- Plants 


in the Ground, ſome very ſmall, not two Foot 


above Ground, all thereabout; and from the 
firſt Summer to this preſent Spring, they never 
failed to bear as thick as Traces of Onions. But 
it is better for the Plant, if you pull off the 
young Apples ſoon after they are knitted, the 
firſt Year at leaſt. Some I laid alſo of four Yards 
Length under the Ground, the Sprays lying ſlope 
above Ground : Theſe grow and bear incredibly. 
Others I ſlope, and pare away the bordering 
Turf, that the reflected Sun may give me the 
early Benefit of a Dwarf Orchard; and theſe, 
againſt Mid/ummer, are as big as a Lady's Filt, 
I preſent them to ſtore of Witneſſes. If I dwelt 
near Cheapſide, I ſhould make my new planted 
Nurſery as rich as an Orchard. All natural Ap- 
ples are not of this Precocity : The more durable, 
as I ſaid before, are much more ſullen. Some 


require a Knot for the Root, others not: — 
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three the better for it, To ſome a ſmall Slice of 
the Bark is as good. Before December, whilſt the 
Spray grows on the Tree, by the Bluntneſs of 
the Bud you may diſcover what Branch will bear 
Fruit the next Summer immediately following, if 
you cut off the Branch, and ſet it before the 
Buds be ſprouted too far forward, (as you may 
in February, or the Beginning of March.) This, 
with ſome, will paſs as a Prophecy. A fore 
Blaſt, or May Froſts may deceive you. Of theſe 
natural Apples there are not paſt ſix or ſeven 
Kinds diſtinguiſhed by proper Names amongſt 
us, I conceive they can never be diſtinguiſhed, 
for that every Individual always aſſumes a pecu- 
liar Nature from the infinite Variety of Compoſt. 
In this Nurſery, *tis the ſame Pains, and no 
Charge, to try the Seeds of Firrs, Pines, Cypreſs, 
Pitch, &c. which prove better for Replantation 
than in Hot-beds. | 

Of the Art of Grafting, either with the Cions, 
Bud, or Leaf, 1 ſhall ſay nothing, becauſe every 
Village amongſt us yieldeth Store of Artiſts; and 
many Books ſhew the Rules; but in theſe Things 
an Artiſt can teach more in a Day, than a Book 
in a Month, 

One Reaſon why Fruit doth ſo abound in this 
Country, is, for that no Man hath of late Years 
built him a Houſe, but with ſpecial Regard to 
the Proximity of ſome Ground fit for an Orchard, 
which ſhould be of ſome Depth, as is commonly 
towards the Foot of a deſcending Ground; and 
frequently with a Proclivity towards the South; 
and the Land not too friable or hollow, but 
ſomewhat tough, binding, and tenacious, leſt the 
Winds root up the Stocks, And many Times 
Servants, when they betake to Marriage, ſeek. 
out an Acre or two of Ground, which they find 
L1 3 | fit 


| 
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fit for Orchards; for this they give a Fine, or 
double Value for Years or Lives; and thereon 
they build a Cottage, and plant an Orchard; 
which is all the Wealth they have for themſelves, 
and their Poſterity. 

For Gardens, we have little Encouragement to 
deſign more than is for the neceſſary Uſe of our 
own Families, except our River Wye may be 
made navigable for Tranſportation, And b 
Defect of Tranſportation, our Store of Cyder is 
become a Snare to many, who turn God's Blef. 
ſings into Wantonneſs and Drunkenneſs : The 
Credit of Cyder being of few late Years much 
advanced in the Eſtimation of our beſt Gentry, 
who have ſought out the right Method of ripen- 
ing and hoarding the choiceſt Fruits, and of find- 
ing the right Seaſon of drawing it, and ſome alſo 
of bottling it. But I am confident that much 


more may be added to the Perfection of it, when 


they ſhall alſo apply to it the due Subtiltics of 
the myſterious Art of Fermentation. 

I found it much amended, by putting pure 
Cyder upon the freſh Lees of a But of Sack new- 
ly drawn. | | 

In Vines our Gentry have lately contended in 
a profitable Ambition to excel each other : So 
that the white Muſcadine is vulgar, the purple and 
black Grape frequent, the Parſly Grape and Fron- 
tiniac in many Hands. 

Wallnuts belong to our Highway Sides, and 
are fitteſt for dry and ſtony Grounds. I find 
them for the dryeſt Ground of the Nurſery 
a never-failing Companion. In Columella we 
may find many excellent Rules how to aſcertain 
and haſten their Growth, and to mend their 


Quality, | 
The 
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The large Cheſnut being ſuch a maſculine 
Food for luſty Ruſticks, and ſo much uſed at the 
beſt Tables in Frauce, and ſo ſavoury in the Con- 
diment of our ſtrongeſt Cyder with Salt, I much 
blame our Countrymen, that we have no more 
Uſe of a Food that would ſoon become cheap, 
common, and laſting, b 

All theſe Nuts and Filberts do accelerate 
Growth, as I have proved, by the Rules of 
Columella : In aqua mulſa, nec ninius dulci mace- 
rato, ita ucundioris ſaporis fructum cum adoleve- 

"t, webehit, & interim melius & celerius fronde- 
lt lib, 5. cap. 10, And again, de arb. 22. I 
cannot tell whether it ſhould not be read, nec ni- 
mis dulci; but I try'd it in Milk, and alſo in ſtale 
Urine ſteep'd in Sheeps Dung, with good Suc- 
ceſs, He adds, for an Improvement, Et in me- 
dalla ferulæ fine putamine nucem- Græcam vel avel- 
lanam abſcondito, & ita adobruito. A worthy Per- 
ſm try'd the Kernels of Cherry-ſtones and Plumb- 
ſtones, having firſt broken and caſt away the 
Shells, and ſetting them in Summer Time, as 
ſoon as they were ripe ; and he aflureth, that they 
got a Year's Advantage in Celerity. 

do much wonder that ſuch a ſingular honeſt 
Man as Gabriel Plat ſhould write, that it is 
found by Experience, that a Cheſnut in ten or- 
twelve Years will grow into a fair Tree, able to 
be the Maſter - Poſt of a fair Building. And the 
like of the Wallnut, Exp. 13. pag. 269. Aadit. to 
the Legacy. 

am at the like Wonder at honeſt Capt. Blithe's 
Precedent of ſmall quickſet Oaks, that at eleven 
Years Growth made Spars and ſmall Building- 
Timber, Chap. 2 5. pag. 158. Edit. 1652. 


Ll4 Our 
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Our Elm is of ſpeedieſt Growth, all Timber, 
always ſhredded to be the talleſt of Engliſh Trees; 
and found in Rows in our Highways, and at 
every Cottager's Door, except they be compelbd 
to give Place to Fruit- Trees. 

In many Journies through Shropfire, I have 
ſcarce ſeen two Elms of the right Kind. The 
Cruſt of the Earth there is too ſhallow. But the 
Root of the Oaks cleaves through the harder 
Earth, and ſurely finds a Marley Subftance for 
his plentiful Suſtenance to the full Depth of his 
Stature, | | 


Nyod quantum vertice ad auras 
ibereas, tantum radice ad Tartara tendit, 


Georg. 2. J 101. 


All our Hills have ſometimes borne Oaks, or 
few fail'd, and I conceive moſt are very apt for it. 
But of late the Iron-Mills have devoured our 
Glory, and deflower'd our Groves. 

We are generally noted to excel in all Kinds 
of Huſbandry ; our Ploughs are light; but we 
liſten after further Directions which come to us 
through your Hands, The Rye of Clebanger 
and of ſome Parts of Irchinfield is as good as the 
Muncorn or Miſcellane of many other Countries; 
and our Wheat is upon the Ground far richer than 
I-faw any in the fair Vale of Eſome in Worceſter- 
ſhire and Warwickſhir#; as in my Travels, I ſome- 
times examin'd. it in the Company of other more 
ſkilful Huſbandmen. : 

For Paſtures we add Improvements daily ; 
and as a Stranger paſſeth by our Habitations, by 
our Fences, Orchards, Paſtures, Arable, he may 
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diſtinguiſh a well-ordered Houſekeeper — 2 
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Freeholder,. from an over-rack*d Tenant and an 
Unthrift. | $ 5818 ſe F< ER, 

This is the Country, where. Rowland Vaughan. 
began his Water-Works ; and I can name you a 
grear Number of admirabte. Contriuers for the 
publick Good. Ot awry of T a V2 

The Lord Scudamore may well begin to us; 
a rare Example for the well- ordering of all his 
Family, a great Preſerver of Woods againſt the 
Day of England's Need, maintaining laudable 
Hoſpitality regularly bounded with due Sobriety, 
and always keeping able Servants to promote 
the beſt Expediences of all Kinds of Agriculture. 
And Sir H. L. hath heartily proſecuted the ſame 
Encouragements. Our learned Mr. B. H. drives 
on the ſame Deſign, as far as the Glances of a 
moſt ſedulous Employment will permit. Mr. R. 
of L. is excellently apt, and conſtantly diligent 
in the Purſuit as well of Delicacies, as Neceſ- 
ſaries. Mr. S. of V. hath in few Years raiſed. an 
under Tenement, from 8 J. yearly, and ſo rented, 
to be well worth 60 J. yearly, and ſo rented, or 
thereabouts. He never fails in any Point of good 
Huſbandry. Mr. F. of B. hath raiſed his 
Paſtures from the Value of 2 5. 6 d. to be better 
worth than 205. yearly. C. M. hath metamor- 
phoſed his Wilderneſs to be like the Orchards of 
Alcinous; herein alſo a hearty Patriot. I muſt 
ceaſe to name Men, ſince in every Village there 
is ſome excellent Republican. 

With one ſad Note I muſt now conclude this 
Diſcourſe. I wiſh this ſore Proverb, Bona Terra 
Mala Gens, may not belong to us. The Mot 
High hath filled us with his Bleſſings; but we 
fail ſo much in returning due Thanks, that we 
many Times turn his Bleſſings into heavy Curſes, 
and make his liberal Gifts the prevailing Cauſe 
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of our haſty Ruin. And whereas the rural Life 


ſhould, in all Reaſon, be the moſt humble, and 
tame, and innocent; yet daily Experience ſhey- 
eth, that where any Trade of ' Manufacture is 
driven on, there the Word of God bears a Price: 
Where Trade thrives not, there the Word of 
God js, at the beſt, but a pleaſant Song: If ſome- 
rimes they hear it, yet ſeldom they obey it. And 
all Doors and Highways are oppreſſed with idle 
and ſturdy Vagabonds: And it is more eaſy for 
an honeſt Juſticiary to do the Work of Hercules, 
in cleanfing the Augean Stable, than to remedy 
fuch a cuſtomary and prevailing Evil. Our freſh 
Expectation is, that ſome worthy Patriot will 
break through the Difficulties of an obſtructive 
People, and force open a Way for Trade and 
Commerce. Let our Prayers and Importunities 
preſs on all true-hearted Patriots. thus to advance 
the Publick. For this Adventure is, without Diſ- 
pute, ſure of a Reward in Heaven, and not only 
free from the Envy of Men, but always acknow- 
ledged to deſerve everlaſting Monuments of Glo- 
And thus alſo, in the Perſon of another (as 
under a fit Veil of Modeſty) I briefly hint unto 
you, what Eſteem we do truly owe unto your 
Labours. I pray the Lord to remember your 
Diligence in the great Day of his Appearance in 
Glory. „ 4 


May 3, Your bearty Well-wiſher, 


1656, ä | 
and obliged Servant in the Lord, 


I B. 


POSTSCRIPT 


EPISTOLARY ADDRESS 


T O 


Samuel Hartlib, Eſq; 


ADM % —— He ww 


Rar2AVING employed one Day, upon 
Na a long Letter to you, concerning 
Orchards, and the Culture of Here- 
7 p) Verdſbire, and the Meſſenger being 
x not yet gone, I ſhall now add ſome- 
—_ or at leaſt' ſum up the Reſult of my former 
Diſcourſe, 

The Ground for an Orchard ſhould rather in- 
cline towards the South, than towards the North: 
Yet no Neceſſity of Niceneſs in that Point. They 
prove well towards the North. So rather towards 
the riſing Sun than towards the Weſt. Yet the 
Met Wind is the beſt, and the Weſtern Sun beſt 
ripening. And the Blaſts commonly come _ 
the 
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the full South, and about Noon: Wherefore we 
pray with the P/almiſft, To be delivered from the 
Evil that flieth at Noon-tide, 

Let a diligent Obſerver may find, that the hurt. 
ful Winds are apt to gather into Channels upon 


the Surface of the Earth, as the Streams of Wa. 


ter do: And a Man may find by his Eye and Rea- 
ſon, and fee it confirmed by anniverſary Experi. 
ence, that at a Mile's Diſtance, one Point of the 
Heavens 1s far more agrecable, or hurtful, than 
another, either by the Conduct of Hills and Vales 
in the Neighbourhood, or at a Diſtance, or by 
Vapours ariſing from Lakes, Rivers, or Mooriſh 
Grounds, which by Froſts are turned into Blaſts, 
For we have confirmed it into a Proverb, that 
dry Froſts do not blaſt, but moiſt Froſts, and 
Froſts following after Rain do; and dampy 
Grounds make Froſts, that would be dry in other 
Places, become moiſt in the Neighbourhood. Al- 
ſo ſometimes in a very Bottom, the Air is penn'd 
ſo cloſe, and the Sun's Heat ſo multiplied by Re- 
flections, that it is apt to gather the Southern Blaſts 
(which, as I ſaid are the more frequent, and more 
hurtful to the nicer Fruit, and to Hops) as in a 
Furnace or Oven, 

If the Cruſt or richer Surface of the Earth be 
near a Foot deep, it is fully enough: And if the 
Cruſt of the Earth be deeper, yet I have ſeldom 
ſeen any of our Stocks ſet more than a Foot deep, 
except they be great Stocks, which ſhould keep 
their former Depth. 

If the Ground be equable, that is, in any Pro- 
clivity relating towards a Level, than it is pity 
to ſtock it with natural Plants. The more expe- 
dite Way were, in Oober, to ſettle Crab-Stocks 
at thirty Foot Diſtance in the fore-mentioned beſt 


Order, per Quincurcem: And after three Years, 
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the next following Spring, ſend for an Artiſt to 
graft them with the beſt Fruit. 

The Crab- Stocks ſhould not be above the Big- 
neſs of a Man's Hand-wrift : If bigger, tis leſs 
apt to cloſe with the Graft, and then the Rain 
finds a Hole to the Danger of the Stock. Our 
uſual Cuſtom was upon the plain Stock to ſet 
two or three Grafts, which (tor Variety) might 
be different, without any Hazard 'or. Damage. 
Of late, many do ſlope the Stock for one only 
Graft, conceiving this the more certain Way to 
unite the Stock, and graff fully and ſperdily. 
Ina Nurſery, if the Stocks be as inal es Twigs, 
the ſureſt and ſpeedieſt Way is by the Joint- 
Graft, where no leſs than eight Sides are en- 
gaged, and this is an Improvement of the lat 
Stamp. 

We cannot truſt to any Artiſt, but HI neo 
to uſe a true and careful Friend in the Choice of 
Grafts from the fruitful Branch of a ſound and 
fruitful Tree. And an Error in this Point (he- 
lides the Miſtake of the Fruit) may protogue the 
Reward for five Years or. more, which is æ ſad 
Loſs. Columella's former Note is kno. won re- 
membered in this Point. 

If the Ground be very unequal, "tis A great 
Charge, and a very groſs Vanity to level it. For 
there 4s a Kind of Beauty, and a ſure Refreſh 
ment in a Wilderneſs; at leaſt it is a good Bil if 
appendant to a pleafant Garden. And it may 
be better, more Kind, and more fruitful, mpſt 
Sede br fit for Variety, and oa — — 

by Inequality, than by Equality. And 

this is the Aae yo fitteſt for the weir) 
Apple, who is then wtonged;\maimed or woanded, 
when he is hindred from! his natural Cdurſe, or 
forced into Order. Ver I Hhould not plant him 
3 in 
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in ſuch Bottoms, where the Water cannot paſs 
away : The Deſcent were beſt for his Situation; 
The Apples we commend for Grafts, are the 
Stockiri Apple, the Felly-flower Apple, the Well. 
Apple, the Eliot, the Quyeen-Crab, the Quince 
Apple, the Winter- Quining, the Harvey, the Wil. 
liam, the Leonard, the Fohn-Apple, the $ nouting ; 
not forgetting the Pearmain, and Pippin, and 


Leatber- Coat. Theſe and many more that are 


nameleſs, are for the Table. | 
. + ForCyder, the Streak'd-Muft is moſt commend- 
ed; but 'tis but a Kind of Shrub or Hedge- 
Plant, not apt to grow to a large Tree, and 
ſpending Strength ſo thick and 1o conſtantly, 
that the Planter commonly ſurvives to ſee the 
Decay of his own Work. There is a Ybite-Muft, 
much commended for ſtrong luſty Cyder, the 
Tree long laſting. Another Mbite- Muſt hath this 
Fault; they abide not on the Tree, to be gather- 
ed together, but are always dropping one after 
another. 1a 4 NT 
I need not note ſuch Cautions as may afford 
Choice for all Seaſons, early and late, and in the 
firſt Stock ing of the Ground to plant Pears and 
Apples alternately, at leaſt if we have no Cer- 
tainty of tle Nature of the Ground and there 
is a Beauty as well as Profit in Variety: And 
Pears grow long before they take up much Room, 
and for the moſt Part begin to be in Perfection, 
when the grafted Apple is decay d. Or a Winter 
Apple which laſts longer, and grows lower, may 
be alternative to a Cyder-Apple. + 
The Clay-Land binds the Tree faſter from 
Wind-Strokes, the Sandy-Land haſteneth the 
Groth more. By Rows of Elms every Orchard 
and Village is generally fenced: from the Norib 
and Nurth-Eaſt Winds 3 yet no Neceſſit 7). For 
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For Hops, we make Haſte to be the chief 
Hop-Maſters in England ; our Country. having 
= of Coppice- Woods, and many provident 
Men, within theſe three Years, planting Abun- 
dance of the faireſt and Jargeſt Sort of Hops. 
All about Bromyard, in a baſe Soil, there is great 
Store. At firſt we adventured. only. upon deep, 
low, rich and mooriſh Grounds z now wg, climb 
up the Hills with wonderful Succeſs. Wẽ Had 
uh that the Bottoms are 3 apr to gather, Heat 
as an Oyen, (as is aboveſaid) and that, begers 
Honey-Dews when we more pen Air clcapgs 


. N New and. Old, and, all beſt. TJudg- 
ments, do highly commend. the Pleafure of; a 
Grove, Horat. 12. Epiſt. 2. Seriptorum chorus ompis 
anat Nemus, & furgit urbes, We do commonly 
deviſe a ſhadowy Walk from our Gardens thrg' 
our Orchards (which, is the richeſt,. ſweeteſt,: and 
moſt embelliſhed Grove) into our; Coppice· Wo 
or Timber- Woods. Thus we approach the 
ſemblance of Paradiſe, which God, with his a 
perfet Hand, had appropriated, for the Delight 
of his innocent Maſter-· piece. If a Gap lyes in 
the Way between our Orchard and Coppice, we 
fill up the Vacancy, with the artificial Help of a 
Hop- Tard, where a buſy, Weed gives the Shape 
of a Wood. This muſt content us, till we can 
gain the Credit of a Vineyard, which as yet hangs 
between Hope and Fear. The late dry Summers 
did ſwell us with Hopes the latter fickle Spring 
ary moiſt Autumn, did bath, * drown our Ex- 
pectation. 

Some ſow Acorns, and Alk/Key , and other 
Seeds for Woods, in wild and. Bilz Grounds. 
Others count it much an, to N Qicke ik 


* 
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which make more Haſte, and may be more redu- 
rible to the Beauty of Order. 
Before we adventure for Woods upon untried 
Ground, tis not amiſs to make Uſe of Sir Hugh 
Plaus Augur. Myſelf having bought a ſmall Tene- 
ment, thought it worth the while to ſee the Nature 
If mine own. Land for nine Foot Depth, which was 
oon done. By that, I found where Sand, where 
Stone, and where Marle of the beſt Sort were 
Jnearcſt at Hand —1 found the Reaſon why one 
Pieee of Arable was more cold and moiſt, and leſs 
Aruitſul, than another. 

We have a Belief, that the moſt barren Sur- 
fee hath the richeſt Entrails, not only of metal- 
Hick Minerals, but alſo of Stone, yea of Marle, 
r ſome other rich Material. And this is certain, 
that which we eſteem the richeſt Land, and buy 
M ckt the deareſt Rate by far, that is, in many 
Reſpects, the pooreſt Land: As for Example, 
dur richeſt Land is efteemed to be on Frome Banks, 
the Paſture very rich, the Arable a ſtiff Clay, 
bearing the beſt Wheat; yer this Clay is very un- 
Kind for Gardens, it does devonr much Compoſt. 
It is a flow Ground for Orchards; the Arable is 
much inclinabſe to the Mildews: If we have need 
to turn it into Paſtures, though we have great 
Advantages of Land- floods, or other fat Waters, 
and the Ground feem very likely for Paſture, yet 
it is almoſt as good to give it away, as to go 4- 
bout to turn it into Paſture. I have ſeen that in 
twenty Years it gathers not a Turf, or Sward. 
Tea lately the want of Winter- foods two Years 
together, left the Paſtures as bare, hard, ſtarvy, 
chapr and cheany, as the baſeſt Land upon the 
Wetch'Mounttins. © And if the Arable be there 
once out of Heatt, or miſs of one Courſe of plow- 
ing, it is coſtly Work to recover it. On 
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On the contrary, in many Places of the hot 
Rye-land, where the Paſtures have a coarſe Se- 
green Blade, or ſhort and poor, 'and where the 
Fields refuſe Wheat, Peaſe, and Fitches, there 
Sheep thrive beſt, and their Dung: ſuddenly recs- 
vers the Arable, which is light and eaſy for a 
weak Team: In three or four Years, tis at the 
beſt for ſuch Paſture as it proves. The Paſtures 
quickly improved by fatting Sheep there, that 
may lye upon it Night and Day. The. Lard 
quick for Orchards, or any Sort of Trees, as well 
the talleſt Elms as the Aſh ; eaſily fitted for Gar- 
dens, for-Hemp, Flax, Turnips, Parſnips, &c. 
Hence you may judge, which of theſe were more 
worthy to be called the Richer Land; if the rich 
Water-floods did not give the rich Paſtures the 
Advantage on one Side. And hence you may 
ſee what Prevalency there is in the Advantage of 
Paſture only, 


I have ſeldom ſeen Paſtures forced by Compoſt 
in this Country, as I have ſeen elſewhere. Onl 
in the Winter we feed our Cattle on the higher 
Paſtures, and in the Hazard of a Rot, ſome fol- 
low the Directions of Gabriel Plat, in putting out 
their Sheep all Nights; which hath proved a 
Safeguard to the Sheep, and a great Help to the 
Paſture. Other Helps of Paſture we do omit, 
every Rill of Water is carefully conducted to the 
beſt Uſe. If it runs from a fat Stream, Land- 
flood, or Linie-ſtone, we find Benefit in it, if 
withal we let it paſs over and away, before it 
exchangeth its Fatneſs into a cold Hunger, which 
falls out in a very few Days. Some Water we 
find ſo hungry, that we dare not receive it, but 
at Seaſons of Neceſſity. Lime we have ſeldom) 
tried upon Paſture. Aſhes we find excellent to 


beget the white and purple Honey-ſuckle, if ſifted 
| Mm ori 
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on the Ground in February, till it hath half 
candied the Ground, like a Hoat-Froft. Our 
beſt Engli/h Hay-ſeed is, by Experience, found 
to be our more natural Friend. 

Our Graſiers, which are Butchers, do find 
this Fault in the excellent Paſtures ſtored with 
Gilt-cups, which is a Kind of Crowfoot, that it 
makes the Fat of their Beef turn yellow, as if it 
were of an old Beef. 

The Honey-ſuckle and Graſs we ſort for Cows, 
the ſowerer for the Breed of young Cattle, the 
harder and ſtronger for labouring Oxen : and if 
it be rough, and little better than Sheep- Paſture, 
*tis the better for Horſes, to mend the Breed of 
them for the Saddle. In an Hyperbolical Exceſs, 
for the fuller Illuſtration, I may ſay, that a Nag 

fed upon high Grounds and dry Grounds, is, for 
Travel, as much beyond a Nag I bred in the 
lower Meadows, as a Lion exceedeth a Cow in 
Activity. For a Bag to Market, or a Cart, you 
may breed them in the lower Meadows, and you 
ſhall ſee them big-limb'd, well-truſs'd, and apt to 
tire themſelves with their own Bulk and Weight. 
The others that are bred on dry Ground, are 
Airy and Sinewy, full of Spirits and Vigour, in 
Shape like the Barb: They rid Ground, and 
gather Courage and Delight in their own Speed. 
Thus Colts well choſen, and Sheep well ordered, 
may be a rith Help to repair the Diſtreſſes of dry 
Paſture. 

For Sheep we are ſkill'd beyond the Rules of 
Cab. Plat, our Wool being the fineſt of England, 
and our Sheep ſmall, and not bearing above ſix. 
teen Ounces ordinarily (yet I have ſeen our faireſt 
Weathers bear thirty Ounces of Wool); being 
ſmall and nice, they are generally houſed by 


Night, Summer and Winter, And are _ 
ia 
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liable to two Kinds of Rot : The one is only of 
the Liver at firſt, and if it be diſcerned, tis cured 
by the Butcher's Knife, without much Loſs to 
the Owner; the other prevails over the whole 
Body of the Sheep, and makes the Fleſh fit for 
nothing but Dogs. I know ſome Places, in which 
there hath not been a Rot in the Memory of 
any of the Inhabitants 3 but there they change 
often, becauſe the Ground is very ſtony, and, in 
wo or three Years, wears out their Mouths : 
And nothing preſerves Sheep better than Change 
of Soil, Our common Huſbandmen keep their 
ſmall Flocks at all Adventures, without much 
Care or Caution, But for larger Flocks our Shep- 
herds of Lemſteroer and Irchinfield are moſt in- 
comparably expert. 

Whilſt this Letter is under my Hand, by a 
Conference with Mr. S. concerning Orchards, I 
am aſſured, that upon along Trial (as in a Way 
of Conteſtation) it was found experimentally, 
that ome Apples, raiſed of Kernels, did exceed 
the beſt that could be found of grafted Apples in 
Delicacy of Taſte. | 

That he tried to meliorate the Kentiſh Cad- 
ing, by a Graft of the ſame Kind, and it proved 
worſe, 

That a near Neighbour made a Hogſhead of 
Cyder of Kentiſh Codlings only: He taſted it 
this very Week. It had a Taſte far differing from 
all other Cyder, not bad, nor very excellent, 
That it looks like Perry, of a wheyiſh Colour. 

He alſo gave me at his own Houſe a moſt 
pleaſant Drink, which I thought to be Cyder, 
and perferr'd it before Red-ſtreak*'d Cyder, which 
was of the beſt, and, for Trial, brought out to 
me and others at the ſame Time, This com- 

Mm 02 * mended 
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mended Drink was compounded of Crabs never 
hoarded, but ſhaken from the Tree, and imme. 
diately ground together with Perry of that luſci. 
ous Kind, which, at this Time of the Year, is 
always wont to be roapy. This Drink was not 
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clear, but had ſome Reſemblance of roapy Perry. 
But he aſſures us, that the Crab does by this 
Compoſition always preſerve the Perry from bei 
roapy. It ſo (as of all Men I can beſt believe 
him, who will not break his Word to fave his 
Life) this is an excellent Art, at one Time to 
make Crabs, which grow naturally in all wild, 
dry, and barren Soil, a rich Fruit; and by them 
alſo to make a rich Benefit of thoſe Pears, which, 
in the Language of another good Huſband, were 
called a cumberſome Weed. 

He preſcribeth that the more luſcious the Pear 
be, the more Crabs be added to it. By the 
Taſte in the Mill, you may fit it generally more 
Pears than Crabs. He noteth that theſe Crabs 
were not of the forementioned Broomſbury Crabs, 
but common Crabs; of which common Crabs he 
advertiſeth there are two Sorts, The firſt ſoon 
ripe, and yellowiſh, and fit to be mingled with 
the Pears that are firſt ripe. And of this Kind 
was the Cyder that he gave to us. The other 


is a more ſullen Crab, green about the End of 


Autumn. This agrees with its contemporary 
Pears. Or to make a Kind of Scychian Wind, 
fit to quicken the Palate of a ſturdy Hinde, they 
may be laid in Heaps for a Month's hoarding, 
and then ground by themſelves, or with Winter 
Apples. We know how welcome to foreign Pea- 
ſants, and alſo to our Seamen, a rough Vine- 

r or Verjuice would be, either to mingle with 


Pottage, or with Water for Drink. We have 


20t yet felt fomuch Want in England, as were 
1 neceſſary 


to 
in 
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to teach us the Uſe of Crabs or other 
general Branches of Frugality. The Broemſbury 
Crab, ſo often mentioned, is far larger than 
either of the Sorts, and in Shape like an Ap- 
ple. VS. 


SIR, *Tis Time I ſhould now give you Reſt. 
ln this you may ſee my hearty Deſires towards 
the Improvement and Welfare of our Native 
Country. If we muſt be hindred of Trade 
with Spain, I wiſh our Engliſh Indignation would 
ſcorn to feed at their Tables, to drink of their 
Liquors, or otherwiſe, to borrow or buy of 
them or of any other of their Confederates, as long 
as our Native Soil did ſupply us with Neceſſa- 
ries, I pray God to ſtrengthen us all in a firm 
Love to his holy Truth, and in a mutual Love 
to each other, under the Shelter of his everlaſting 
Mercies, 


May 13, Nour Servant in the Lord, 


dB 


An Extract of Mr, Hartlib's Letter, dated 
September 4, 1656. 


He defires, that theſe Letters may be preſented 
to publick View, for an Example to worthy Men 
in other Countries to do the like in theſe, and 
other Parts of Huſbandry. That the Latin Paſ- 
ſages ſhould be turned into the vernaculous Lan- 
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guage, and many Expreſſions altered into more 
plain and common Englifb, that all vulgar Capaci. 
ties may underſtand them, &c. 


The Anſwer. 


1. That it is now too late to poliſh any Parts 
of thofe Letters with ſuch Accurateneſs, as be 
comes a Piece dreft for ſevere Judgments. If it 
muſt flie abroad, it muſt go as it is, all Parts 
alike, in the free Garb of a natural Simplicity; 
written with Speed, and with more Care of Truth, 
than of fit Words. | 

Inftead of a Tranſlation of Collumella's Sen- 
tence, page 507, line 14, I would annex this 
ſhort Engliſh Gloſs; That which is far fetch'd, 
may have little Familiarity with our Soil, and may 
a long Time take it unkindly to be baniſhed 
from its Native Place. 

I dare not adventure for an exact Tranſlation, 
having no other Edition but that of Hieron. Com- 
meline, 1595, which is fo full of Errors, that I 
ſuſpe& every Line. It were an excellent Work, 
if any Man would publiſh a well-correted Copy 
of the four Roman Huſbandmen, they being rare 
Monuments of Antiquity ; the firſt, namely that 

of Cato the Cenſor, being almoſt 2000 Years old. 
Bring now deſtitute of Libraries, if I ſhould un- 
dertake it, having no one old Exemplar upon 
which I ſhould frame my Conjecture, at the beſt 
Succeſs, I ſhould ſhew more Wit than Honeſty. 
For I hold it a moſt pernicious Preſumption, to 
intrude our own Fancies inſtead of ſuch great 
Authorities. 

Page 514. line 16. The Latin may be un-tran- 
lated, being but a rational Inference, to autho- 
rize that which is there ſaid in Exgliſb. Page 


Page 515. line 10. To the World's End. 1 uſe 


theſe Words in a vulgar Senſe. Far in very Truth, 
and well grounded Theology, we have no Reaſon 
to conceive it to be long now, before the World 
ſhall be changed or conſumed by the laſt Fire. 


Page 515. line 28, To explain this per Quin- 
cuncem to the dulleſt, we may add theſe Eugliſb 
Words; as in a Diaper-Napkin, or in common 
Glaſ-Windows, which is the rhombular Figure. 


I dare adventure to uſe no more than the firſt 
Letters of ſome Mens Names, leſt I have Blame 
for my good Meaning. As in this I have merited 
little, ſo I expect no better Reward ; yet you have 
yery much obliged me ever to ſubſcribe, 


Tours unfeignedly. 


I. B. 
To my very worthy Friend. 
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RD INCE I have written upon 9 
. Subject of Foreſt-Trees in my New 
Improvements, ſome Gentlemen have 
gy > thought it neceſſary for me to enlarge 
. 2 a little upon that Head, and that I 
ſhould inſert the Method of propagating ſuch 
Trees as are there omitted. The Timber Trees 
there mention'd, are, the Oak, Aſh, Beech, Elm, 
Cheſnut, and Wallnut. The Elm, indeed, ac- 
cording to the Foreſt Terms, is not a T imber- 
Tree, but is ſtyled by the Foreſters a Weed, 
and grows among the Herbage ; but the Fir 
and Pine I omitted, by Reaſon of their being 
not ſo common in England, however, as I have 
lince found that they will produce good wh" 
wit 
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with us, and improve one of our Soils, which has 
been accounted harren and unfertile, I ſhall now 
give a ſhort Account of their Culture. We are 
firſt to take Notice, that our Heath Grounds and 
our Rocky Grounds which yield little or no Pro- 
fit at preſent, are extremely proper for theſe 
Plants, even tho? the firſt conſiſts of the moſt bar- 
ren Sand, and the latter has little or no Covering 
of Earth; and it ſeems to me, that all the Fir 
Kind will grow in any Soil or Situation. 


Of the Fir, Pine, and Pinaſter. 


S all theſe are propagated by Seeds, it will 

be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the ſav- 

ing of the Seeds. We muſt gather the Cones 
when we obſerve. that they begin to change their 
Colour from green to brown, which commonly 
is about the End of Avguſt; for in September 
they begin to crack and ſhed the Seed, which, 
with an hot Day or two, will ſhed, and be loſt, 
for the Birds are very voracious of them. When 
we have gather'd the Cones, we may ſpread 
them upon Mats, and expoſe them to the Sun, 
which will open them, and diſcharge the Seeds 
and Nuts; theſe, when they are clean'd, muſt 
be kept in a dry Place, and in March following 
muſt be ſown upon Beds cover'd over with Nets; 
the Fir Seeds pretty ſhallow, and the Pines 
ſomewhat deeper; and the Winter following ſift 
a little Sand over them to ſettle the young Roots 
to prevent the Froſt from turning them out 
of the Ground. Some fow them in Boxes to let 
them ſtand two Years, and then carry the Boxes 
to the Place where they deſign to make the Plan- 
tation, which may be done in April, planting 
every one in a thin Mud made of * — 
a « 
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Water. The Diſtances which we may plant 
theſe Trees from one another, may be about 
three Foot, and may ſo remain for four or five 
Years ; at which Time we may tranſplant every 
other Tree at the ſame planting Seaſon mentionꝰd 
above, and in the ſame Manner. Theſe Trees 
proſper extremely in the moſt barren Heath 
Ground, and even in the moſt unfertile Sand : 
They are quick Growers; ſo that in twenty Years 
they will be worth about twenty Shillings a Tree, 
if they are planted for Groves; or elſe, if th 
are planted ſingly, perhaps they will not be —_ 
ſo much in thirty Years. The Sorts of Firs are, 
the Scots Fir, the Silver Fir, the Norway Fir, and 
the Pitch Fir; but the two firſt do beſt with us: 
And as for the Pine and Pinaſter, they proſper 
extremely, as may be obſerv'd in many Places 
in England. 


Of the Sycamore or Great Maple. 


—_— E Sycamore is noted for a quick Grower, 
it will thrive almoſt in any Soil, where 
Trees of more Efteem will not proſper, but 
chiefly delights in a dry and light Earth. It is 
raiſed of Keys or Seeds ſown in the Spring. As 
the Leaf continues on them the ſhorteſt Time of 
any Tree, they are not efteem'd proper for Ave- 
nues or Walk, and are apt, by a Kind of ſweet 
Moiſture, with which they abound, to harbour 
and propagate Caterpillers and Inſects, which 
adds to their Inconvenience for Walks. They 
may be planted in Parks, becauſe the Deer are 
not fond of them. The Wood being tough and 
light, is held little inferior to Aſh, is of 
= Uſe for making Ploughs, Carts, &c. and 
all Manner of Turnery Wares. It bears 
Tranſplantation 
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Tranſplantation very well, and of any Size, 
chiefly in February, This Tree is extremely uſe- 
ful to make Plantations near the Sea, being a 
Plant which no Storm or Wind can eaſily hurt, 
but ſeems to proſper beſt when it is moſt expogd 
to Winds; therefore Woods or Groves of this 
Tree ſhould be planted to ſhelter our Gardens 
that lye near the Sea. 


Of the Maple. 


YET Maple will grow in any Soil, but de- 
1 lights moſt in dry Land, and flouriſhes more 
on Hills than on Plains. It is very ſubject to ſhoot 
out-ſide Branches, which fills it with Knots and 
Burs, and makes it very much valued by Cabinet- 
makers, Sc. When it is free from Knots, it makes 
curious Boards, and is frequently choſen, by Rea- 
fon of its Lightneſs, for Muſical Inſtruments. It 
is unfit to be planted in Hedges where there are 
other Trees under it, by Reaſon of a viſcous Sub- 
ſtance which it ſheds, that is pernicious to the 
Buds of whatever it falls upon. It is alſo very 
uſeful to the Turner. It is propagated by Seed 
ſown in the Spring, like Sycamore. It may be 
managed the fame Way as the Aſh; the Seeds 
will not come up 'till the Year after they are 
ſown; it will bear Tranſplantation at any Size: 
The beſt Time for which is the Beginning of 
February, or the latter End of October. 


Of the Lime-Tree, 
HE Lime-Tree, or Linden, is of two Sorts; 
the Broad-Leav'd which comes from Han- 
ders, and the wild Kind, which grows naturally 
| dy A 
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in many Places in England. The firſt is a much 
quicker Grower than the other: And by reaſon 
of an ill Scent natural to the wild Lime, is much 
to be preferr'd; tho' this is eſteem'd to yield 
more ſerviceable Wood; and of the Bark is 
made the Baſt which is ſo uſeful to Gardeners. 
They may be both propagated from Seed; but 
as that is attended with great Trouble and Ha- 
zard, it is much the better Way to raiſe them 
from Layers or Suckers, which the Root plenti - 
fully ſhoots forth: And this being done about 
the Middle of September, they will ſoon ſtrike 
Root and be fit to tranſplant into the Nurſery 
in a Twelvemonth; being proper to be manag'd 
by the ſame Method as the Elm. They chiefly 
delight in a Sandy Loam; and I know no Soil 
which diſagrees with them, except it be a ſtrong 
Chalk, which is apt to make them Moſley. They 
will bear the Smoak of the Town where other 
Trees will not grow; and may be tranſplanted 
when they are ten or fifteen Foot high, and do 
very well, eſpecially, if they have been accuſtom'd 
to be dug about in the Nurſery, Ir is of a fine 
green Colour, and caſts a large Shade, which 
renders it very convenient and ornamental for 
Walks: It will bear Pruning, and inſtantly heals 
upon it; and ought to be planted for Avenues at 
about fifteen or twenty Foot aſunder. The 
Wood is good for making Models for Builders, 
and is much coveted by Ship-Carvers, being not 
liable to ſplinter, and being of a fine white Colour, 
and both ſtrong and light; and the T wigs are fit 
for Baſkets, and for every Uſe that the Willow is 
good for: And finally, the Coal is look'd upon as 
a better Ingredient for Gunpowder than even Alder 
Itſelf, I know a Gentleman who has lined ſeveral 
Rooms with this Wood inſtead of Wainſcot or 
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Deal, and hold very good, tho? it has been dope. 
upwards of twelve Years. 


Of the Service-Tree, 


1 HE Service- Tree may be raiſed by the 
Berries ſown in March, the Pulp of the 
Fruit being rubb'd off to come at the Seeds; it 
may alſo be propagated by Layers, and be tranſ- 
planted of any Size, from Woods where they 
frequently grow. It affects a rich Clay Soil, in- 
elining to be moiſt, and never bears well in dry 
Grounds, unleſs it is propagated from Seeds; in 
which Caſe, almoſt any Earth becomes natural 
to it. It puts forth Leaves very early, and even 
buds out in the hardeſt Weather, which makes it 
a delightful Ornament for Avenues. The Wood 
turns to good Account for Gun-Stocks,. Pullies, 
Spindles, Screws, and is in much Eſteem by the 
Engravers in Wood, being of a pleaſant Grain, 
and. very durable. 


Of the Horn-Beam. 


"HE Horn-Beam, of all the hard Woods, 

is the quickeſt Grower, and makes the 
cloſeſt Hedges, and cover*d Avenues, of any; 
and as its. Leaves are durable, and of a beautiful 
Green, it is very much valued for this Uſe. The 
Wood being very white and tough, is much 
eſteem'd by the Turner, and is very uſeful for 
' Laſts, for Handles of Tools, &c. and is excellent 
Fuel. It is beſt raiſed from Layers or Suckers, 
which are always ſhooting from the Root; tho 
it may be alſo propagated from Seed, which be- 


ing ripe in the Month of Auguſt, ſhould be m_ 
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in OFober. Its natural Soil is Chalk, and it ſeems 
to delight in Mountains, or will thrive in Riff, 
clayey, moiſt, barren Places in Woods, and in 
Parks, for the Deer will npt hurt it: It affords, 
25 has been ſaid, an excellent Shade for Walks, 
and will live under the Droppings of other Trees. 
t may be either tranſplanted at 9 or 10 Years 
Growth for a Standard as other Trees; or, when 
it is about the Bigneſs of your Finger, may be 
planted for Hedges, cutting it the next Year after 
planting within ſix Inches of the Ground. 


Of the Birch-Tree. 


Ltho' the Birch is reckon'd one of the moſt 
indifferent Trees, yet its Wood is very uſe- 
ful for Screws, Brooms, Hoops, Sc. as alſo for 
ſeveral Sorts of turn'd Wares.: Its Sap makes a 
wholeſome Wine, and *tis good for Fuel, and 
makes excellent Charcoal; and ſome there are 
who ſuppoſe that its Bark is preferable to that of 
the Oak, for Tanning : It cannot therefore be an 
unprofitable Tree to plant. Tis propagated by 
Suckers, and thrives beſt in a dry barren Soil, 
where hardly any Thing elſe will grow; but re- 
fuſes no Sort of Earth, not even that which will 
bear no Graſs; and is a proper Plant for any 
rocky, ſandy, or gravelly Heath, &c. which ren- 
ders it more worth while to propagate, by thoſe 
who are the Owners of ſuch barren Places. I 
oa e ſeen it do well in wet ſpringy 
round, 
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therefore very detrimental to Fruit-Trees planted 
near them: But where a ſpeedy Shade and Walks 


Trees, eſpecially the Abele, which frequently 


Wooden Turners Wares, and is ſerviceable for 
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Of tbe Poplar. 


E have two Kind of Poplars worth our 

Notice, viz. the White and the Black Pop- 
lar. They will grow on any Sort of Land, by; 
delight moſt in a moiſt Soil. The Aſpen-Tree, 
and the Abele delight alſo in moiſt Places, and 
their Method of Cultivation is the ſame as that 
of the Poplar in every reſpect. They are very 
apt to ſpawn or produce Suckers from the Root, 
from which they may be raiſed. Their Roots 
take up a great deal of Ground, and they are 


are deſired, they are preferable to any other 


ſhoots forth Branches of ten or twelve Foot long 
in a Year, It is a Tree that grows to no great 
Age, but the Wood is uſeful for all Sorts of white 


Building where it lyes dry ; and makes very good It 
Boards. It may be eaſily tranſplanted when large, Wl * D 
at fifteen or twenty Foot Diſtance ; or it may be Fart 
planted out when it is ſmall, which being kept freq 
clean weeded, the moſt flouriſhing Shoots may be Wl N. 
pruned up for a Year or two, or longer: Theſe Wi vi 
will grow to great Perfection in twenty Years: . 
And by Reaſon of its ſpeedy Growth, cannot fail Wy ©m 
of being profitable to its Planter ; and particy- ſuch 
larly where Fuel is ſcarce, great Quantities of it ll #1 C 
are planted, the Lopping whereof, which is ge- 10 

t 


nerally done in January, affords good Store of 
Wood for that Uſe. 
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Of the Trying or Proving of Soils. 


H O' I have given an Account of Soils in 
my New Improvements, I think it will not 
te unneceſſary to preſcribe the Method of provin 

them. If we take Clay of different Kinds, . 
ly every Sort in ſo many different Pans of Wa- 
er till they diſſolve, either of themſelves, or by 
Force, we ſhall find either a viſcous or oily 
Matter ſwimming upon the Surface of the Wa- 
ter; and upon examining the earthy Parts, we 
ſhall find its Principle, Sand co- mixt with duſty 
Parts, as will appear by the Microſcope, which 
wil plainly diſcover them to be broken Parts of 


either Vegetables, or of ſuch Things as have had 


proper Veſſels for their Juices to move in, ſuch 
s cannot be found in Sand, or any Kind of 
tone. 


It is obſervable in Clay Lands which lye upon 

a Deſcent, that by great Rains, ſome of the 
Parts of the Clay lying next the Surface, are 
requently carry*d by Drifts into Hollows, which 
by a violent Daſhing of the Waters, loſe the 
nſcous or oily Matter which bound the Parts 
together, ſo that when this is dry, it will be- 
come like Duſt, open in its Parts; but without 
fuch Waſhing would become hard by drying, as 
al Clays, or Bodies conſiſting of fine Parts of 
Vegetables or Animals, mixt with oily or viſcous 
Matters, will do by Inſolation. This we may 
obſerve by Meal and Water, when they are mixt 
together in Paſte, where the Parts of the Vege- 
tables being viſcous, they bind cloſely when the 
Water is put to them, and become of an extra- 
| Nn 3 ordinary 
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ordinary Hardneſs when the Maſs is throught 
dry ; and if we mix Flower or Whiting with dil 
and let ſuch Mixtures remain till they are dry, 
they become hard as a Stone. 


Again, if we put Oil, or any viſcous Matter 
to Sand, which has been waſh'd clean from the 
Vegetable or Animal Parts, we ſhall find that 
this Maſs, when it is dry, may be freely broken; 
but if we mix ſuch Mould with it as proceeds 
only from rotten Leaves, it will become of a very 
binding Nature, even as tough as any of that 
Soil which we call natural Clay. 


Of the watering of Plants. 


E will here conſider how Plants in general 
are affected by Water, and what are the 
viſible Signs of the Want of it. 


Every Plant, whether it has a bulbous, tube- 
rous, or fibrous Root, receives its Nouriſhments 
by Means of the watry Parts in the Earth at the 
Extremities of its Fibres; for all Bulbs are nou- 
riſh'd, as well as tuberous Roots, by the Mouths 
of their Fibres. 


For this Reaſon it is neceſſary, when there is 
an Occaſion for watering a Plant, that we pour 
the Water where we can reaſonably ſuppoſe the 
extream Parts of the Fibres lye; which, in large 
Trees, may happen to be a conſiderable Diſtance, 
even ſix or eight Foot from the Body or Stem of 
the Tree, or ſometimes about two or three Foot, 
according to the Size of the Tree; but if we 
water ſuch Trees, as is the common Practice, 


cloſe to the Stem, the moſt of the Fibres are not 
benefited” 
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benefited by ſuch waterings, and the Tree till 
ſuffers; neither ſhould we alone conſider the Ne- 
ceſſity of watering immediately, where we may 
judge the Mouths of the Fibres may be ſituated, 
but refreſh the Ground plentifully a Foot or two 
beyond that Place; that the Water may not be 
too ſoon exhaled, but have Time to lye and nou- 
riſh the Tree, as well by the Roots, as by conti- 
ming its humid Vapour about the Stem, — | 
and Fruit, to nourifth the more ſpungy Parts of 
them, while the Roots are gathering convenient 
Subſiſtence for their Offices. 


The Signs of a Plant's want of Water are ma- 
ay 3 but it is dangerous to wait *till they appear, 
bor our Remedy may come too late: We are 

- acquainted with the Diſtreſs of Plants by the 
ſarink ing of the Leaves, by their turning yellow, 
by their flagging or hanging down, and by the 
dropping of the green Fruit in Trees; ſo that 
whenever any of theſe Tokens declare their 
Wants, we muſt not delay to give them good 
Waterings, as I have before-mention*d : A Day 
or two, if the Weather be very hot, as one may 
teaſonably ſuppoſe it muſt be when this happens, 
likely to occaſion the Death of the Tree; or 
if it be a ſmall Plant, we may be ſure of its De- 
ſtruction by a Day's Neglect. 


We ought in this Cafe to conſider our Soil, 
whether it be Sand, or Clay, or light open 
Ground, or ſtrong ſtiff Land; if it is the for- 
mer, watering of our Fruit-Trees will be neceſ- 
lary more frequently than in the ſtrong holding 
Soil; a Fortnight or three Weeks dry Weather 
in Sandy Land is enough to truſt a Fruit-Tree 
vithout Water, eſpecially if it happens to be in 
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a warm Situation; but if it be a ſtiff Soil, a 
Month's Drought will do it no Harm, but longer 
than that it will hardly do without watering ; 
at the ſame Time we ſhould ſtir the Surface of 
the Earth we deſign to water, which will keep it 
from binding too hard, which it will be apt to do 
if it is tending to a Clay. 


In watering of Plants we are to obſerve, that 
the Evening in the hotter Seaſon is the moſt pro- 
wy Time for that Operation, becauſe that the 

ater will then haye Time enough to mix itſelf 
with the Earth, before the too ſcorching Heat of 
the Sun can exhale it, or occaſion it to ſcald the 
Roots of the Plants, which will be the Caſe, if we 
water Plants in the Heat of the Day. 


I am to be underſtood thus far only of watering 
Trees, and ſuch Plants as are growing in the 
natural Ground ; but the watering of Pots requires 
ſome further Conſideration. 


The Earth in every Pot ought to be riſing a 
little about the Stem of the Plant, and fall gently 
to the Edges, that ſo the Water may rather fall 
to the Parts of the Pot among the fine Fibres 
of the Plant, than lye ſoaking about the Stem. 


At every third or fourth watering of a Pot, 
the Surface of the Earth ought to be ſtirred, which 
otherwiſe would bind too hard about the Plant, 


and not admit the Water equally to the Root of 


the Plant; or elſe, we may lay an Inch thick 
of freſh Cow-Dung upon the Surface of the Pot 
when the Heats begin, which will prevent the 
Sun's ſcorching of the Roots, which otherwiſe 


equently happens. 
frequently happens, When 
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When we have Trees or Plants in Pots that re- 


- quire a great Share of Water, they ſhould be ſer 
; in ſhady Places during the great Heats of the 
of Summer, or elſe the Bottom of their Pots may 
it be ſet about an Inch deep in Pans of Water, 
lo from whence, thro* the Holes at the Bottom of 


the Pots, the Plants would draw what Water 
they require, and ſo will remain in good Condi- 
tion a Fortnight in the hotteſt Weather, without 
ſupplying the Water Pans: This is much the beſt 
Way of treating Myrtles in the Summer, as well 
as all other vigorous ſhooting Plants which are 
not ſucculent, 


Of DECOYS. 


S there are many Gentlemen who have a 
| large Command of Water, eſpecially near 
ſuch Places where wild Ducks are frequent, I 
conceive there can be nothing more advantageous 
in ſuch Places than the making of Decoys, nor, 
— can there be any Thing more delight- 


To make a Decoy, we muſt chuſe out a 
Place where we have an Opportunity of forming 
a large Piece of Water, from which we muſt 
make Canals branching out, either three, 
five, or more, according to the Magnitude 
of our Water, each Canal terminating in a Point, 
after one Angle made, all well planted about 
with Alders, Willows, Sallews, Oziers, and ſuch 
Underwood, On one Side of each of theſe Ca- 
nals, from the Angle to the Mouth, are placed 
Pannels of Reed about the Height of a Man's 


Breaſt, ſet in the Manner of a Skreen, with 
| Holes 
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Holes for the Fowler to peep thro', and in the 
Bottom of every other Pannel, is a Hole for a 
Dog to run in and out at; over the Canal is a 
Net placed in Form of an Arbor, and beyond 
the Angle it terminates in a Tunnel Net, wherein 
the Fowls are taken, as you may fee in the 
Draught I have given of one. The Decoy be- 
ing ordered in this Manner, we ſhall proceed to 
give an Account of the Method of taking the 
Fowl, which is thus: The Decoy-man coming 
down to the Angle of the Pipe or Canal, peeps 
thro' the Holes in the Reed Pannels, and when 
he ſees a ſufficient Quantity of wild Ducks in the 
Mouth of the great Pond, by whiſtling ſoftly, 
the tame Ducks, pinion'd and brought up for 
that Purpoſe, ſwim into the Canal, cover'd with 
the Nets, to feed upon the Corn he throws over 
the Reeds into the Water, the wild Ducks alſo 
following to partake of the Food: In the mean 
Time, a Dog, taught for that Purpoſe, runs 
round the Pannels in and out at the Holes in the 
Bottom, which amuſes the Ducks, ſo that they 
apprehend no Danger ; when he has brought 
them far enough into the Canal, he goes ſtooping 
along the Reeds, til] he has got beyond the Ducks, 
then riſing up, ſhews himſelf over the Pannels; 
by which Means the wild Ducks only are frighted 
the oppoſite Way into the narrower Part of the 
Canal, and fo they are taken in the Tunnel-Net; 
all this being done without any Diſturbance to 
the reſt of the wild Ducks in the great Pond. 
Thus the Decoy-man having diſpatch'd one Ca- 
nal, goes round to execute the ſame at all the 
reſt ; by which Means, infinite Numbers are taken 
every Year at one of theſe Places. 


The 
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The Decoy being thus prepar'd, and planted 


with Alders, Willows, and ſuch other Trees as 
will grow in moiſt and watry Places, either from 
Truncheons, Sets, or Twigs, it will, in about 
two Years, be fit for Service.; and during the 
two firſt Years, will furniſh ſo much Cover for 
the wild Ducks that fly that Way, that they will 
begin to breed there, and entice others to the 
ſame Place, as well as Eaſterlings, Widgeon, 
and Teale, It is to be obſerv'd, that theſe 
Places are kept as quiet as poſſible, and hardly 
any is allow'd to ſpeak, for fear of diſturbing the 
Fowls; for theſe Kinds of wild Fowl are very 


timorous, and a ſmall Diſturbance will go near. 


to make them abandon their Abode. It is re- 


markable, that theſe Decoys are generally in flat 


Countries, where there is hardly any Trees grow- 
ing but what are in the Decoys, ſo that the 
Ducks are allur'd by the Trees as well as the 
Water; and in ſuch Situations are generally 
caught in greater Abundance than in woody 
Countries. It is incredible almoſt to think the 
prodigious Numbers that are taken in a well- 
placed Decoy ; that even one will bring in five, 
ſix, or ſeven hundred Pounds per annum to the 
Owner, if it be well managed, and within Reach 
of a good Market; and this Advantage will be 
pretty conſtant when it is once ſet on Foot; for 
when there is once a Colony rightly eſtabliſh'd, 
they may be expected to encreaſe rather than di- 
miniſh, for they will continually draw in more, if 
they are not frightned. And there is one Thing 
particularly to be obſerv'd, which 1s, never to 
let any one eſcape that has been taken in the Net, 
for he will certainly quit the Place, and take a 
great Number with him; which I mention, — 
cauie 
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cauſe ſometimes one may happen to take more 
than we have Occaſion for ; and if once a Market 
happens to be overſtock d, and the Price is beaten 
down, it will be an hard Matter to reſtore it. 


Explanation of Plate I. 


A A ſhews the Body of Water. 

BBB the Mouths t the Pond leading to the 
Canals. | 

CCC the Mouths of the Canals. 

D the Angle of one of the Canals. 

E E the Skreens or Pannels of Reed. 

F the Tunnel Net, terminating at the Point of 
the Canal G. 

H the Walks of Communication between one 
Canal and another, 


Plate II. A View of Part of a Decoy, with one of 
the Canals cover'd with Net. 


A the Net-Work over the Canal. 

B the Net-Work wherein is the Tunnel. 

C the Skreen of Reed to cover the Decoy-man 
from the Sight of the Ducks, 

D Holes in the Skreen for the Dog to paſs 


through, 
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Of Graffing and Inoculating, &c. 


Shall now proceed to explain the ſeveral Ways 
1 of Graffing, by which Trees are improv'd 
from Wildings to bring good Fruit: In order for 
which Deſign, our Garden ought to be ſtored 
with Stocks of all Sorts, that is, with ſuch as are 
Pomiferous, or Apple- bearing; Pruniferous, or 
Plumb- bearing; Bacciferous, or Berry- bearing; 
Coniferous, or Cone- bearing; Nuciferous, or 
Nut- bearing; Glandiferous, or Maſt- bearing; 
and Siliquiferous, or Cod- bearing; becauſe we 
may ſometimes meet with a ſtrange Tree, which 
will only be encreaſed by Graffing; and as all 
Trees that I can now think on, are of one or 
other of theſe Claſſes, fo our Nurſeries ſhould be 
provided with Stocks of theſe ſeveral Sorts, that 
we may graff the Apple-bearing upon the Apple- 
bearing, the Pruniferous upon the Pruniferous, 
and ſo on, 


The Wilding which we are to graff upon, we 
call the Stock, and the T wig or Shoot which we 
are to graff upon the Stock, is call'd the Cion or 
Graff; every Cion or Graff, when it is rightly 
diſpos'd on the Stock according to Art, will take 
Root in the Stock, and retain the Virtues of its 


Mother Plant. 


| He 
Some Sort of Plants will more readily join by 
Eneying or Inoculating, than by Graffing ; and 
there are others, which will not take by either of 
thoſe Ways, but by Inarching only; again, there 
are ſome which will only join by Approaching : 
All which we ſhall conſider in order, * 
| | 7 
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by the Way, that Nature gives us large Liberties 
in Graffing ſuch, as that we may graff Apples 
upon Pears, or Pears upon Apples, and both 
theſe upon the Common White-thorn, upon which 
likewiſe we may graff Medlars, the Lazeroli, 
and Services, and upon the Graffs we may alfo 
graff the Quirice; all theſe may be made to grow 
upon one Tree by Whip Graffing, or by Cleft 


Graffing, or Stock Graffing, or by Inoculating, 


Eneying, or Budding. 


So the Pruniferous Fruits, ſuch as Peaches, 
Nectarines, Abricots, Cherries of all Sorts, and 
Plumbs of all Sorts, may be Budded upon 
Plumbs, or upon one another; and what ſeems 
extraordinary, is, that the Lauro-Ceraſus, which 
is our common Laurel and Ever-green, may be 
Inoculated upon the Cherry and the Plumb, and 
be made a Companion for all thoſe of the Pruni- 
ferous Race : An Inſtance of this Sort is now in 
the Garden of Mr. Whitmill, a curious Gardener 
of Hoxton. By this we may obſerve, that theſe 
Graffs or Buds are ſo many Plants of different 
Kinds which grow upon one Plant; which is like 
one certain Sort of Soil, wherein we find grow- 
ing many Plants of different Sorts ; but we muſt 
obſerve, that one Kind will proſper better than 
another, | 


The firſt Sort of Graffing which I ſhall men- 
tion, is that Sort which we call Whip Graffing, 
or Rind Graffing ; this is perform'd by paring off 
Part of the Bark on one Side of the Stock, either 
after we have cut off the Head of the Stock, or 
elſe while the Head remains on the Stock, for it 
is done both Ways; if we cut off the Head of 


the Stock, then the Bark we take off muſt * 
| the 
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the Wood bare about an Inch and half from the 
Place where the Head is cut off downwards to- 
wards the Root, and as wide as the Cion which 
we deſign to join with it; then we muſt, with 
our Knife, flit the Stock down from a little below 
the Place where the Head is cut off, guiding it 
with the Grain of the Wood, *till we have 
made a Tongue on the Side of the Stock where 
the Bark is par'd off about an Inch long ; this 
being done, we are next to pare off the Bark 
from one Side of the Cion, and then with our 
Knife make a Tongue in the Wood of the Cion, 
of ſuch a Length as may fit exactly with that 
in the Stock, which, when we have placed toge- 
ther, ſo that the Barks of both the Cion and 
Stock join, we muſt tye them faſt with Baſs, and 
cover all the wonnded Part with fine Loam well 
mixt with Cow Dung; or elſe we may cover the 
wounded Part with the following Mixture, viz. 
To four Ounces of Bees- Wax add as much Tal- 
low, and when theſe are melted together, add 
about an Ounce and half of Roſin; which muſt 
be uſed, when *tis Blood warm, with a foft 
Bruſh; and then we need not tye the Cion and 
the Stock together, for theſe Coverings are only 
deſign'd to keep the Air and the Wet from the 
wounded Parts till they are united, which they 
will ſoon be, if the Tongues of the Stock and 
the Cion are well wedg'd into one another: When 
we uſe this Sort of Graffing without the cuttin 

off the Head of the Stock, we then take the Bark 
from the Stock in any ſmooth Part of a Shoot, 
i. e. between the Buds, and fitting the Cion to 
it as before with Tongues, we then cover the 
wounded Parts with ſome of the afore-mention*d 
Grafting Wax. This laſt Operation may be done 
when the Sap is in its higheſt Fluencies; but = 
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firſt muſt be done juſt before. the Buds -begin to 
\ ſhoot. 


Cleft Graffing, or Stock Graffing, is perform'd 
by cutting off the Head of the Stock, and then 
with the Knife ſlitting the Stock downwards an 
Inch or two, in Proportion to the Bigneſs of it 
and of the Cion we are to put into it; we then 
cut the Bottom Part of the Cion Wedge-wiſe, 
of the ſame Length we have made the Slit, and 
ſo place the Cion in the Opening we have made 
in the Stock, that the Bark of the Stock and the 
Cion both join or match with one another. 


If the Stock happens to be very large, as 
ſometimes it is when we uſe this Kind of Graffing, 
ſuch as an old Tree ſaw'd off, which may, per- 
haps, meaſure three Foot in the Girt ;' then we 
muſt be forc'd to open the Places where we afe 
to fix our Graffs, with Chiſſels, and keep them fo 
open with Wedges *cill the Graffs are fixt to our 
Mind : In ſuch Stocks we may place three or four 
Graffs, but two are enough, if we could be ſure 
they would all take; in this Caſe our Cions may 
be larger than if the Stocks were ſmall. In 
Worceſter ſbirs it is common enough to graff Ap- 
= this Way, with Cions which meaſure about 

ve Inches in the Girt, and they proſper very 
well; but we muſt obſerve, that our Cions may 
be larger if they are of Trees that have tender 
Wood, than if they are of a hard Wood. When 
this is done, lay on ſome of the Grafting Wax as 
before directed, ſo as to cover all the wounded 
Parts of the Stock and Cion, In this Cafe, where 
the Stock is large, there is vegetable Matter 
enough in it to feed the Cions to good Advantage, 


ſo that the third Year they will produce extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary large Fruit, tho* before the old Head was 
cut from it, the Fruit was hardly bigger than 
Hazel Nuts. Here is another Example of a 
Tree's growing upon a Tree; and as the Clefr- 
Grafting is practicable upon the oldeſt Trees, fo 
it is to be done upon Plants which are not above 
three Months old from the Seed. This I learn'd 
from Mr. Curtis of Putney, a very curious Gen- 
tleman in the Knowledge of Plants : His Method 
is, when he raiſes Orange Trees from Seeds, that 
as ſoon as he finds they have got a Stalk about 
three Quarters of an Inch above the Ear-leaves, 
he cuts off the Top, and making an Inciſion 
croſs that Stalk; bears his Knife downwards to- 
wards the Part where the Ear-leaves join with it; 
and then chuſing a tender Shoot of a bearing 
Tree that will match with the Stock, he cuts the 
Bottom of it in the Manner of a Wedge, and 
places it as I have related before, ſo that the 
Barks may join ; and then applies ſome of the 
Graffing Wax warm with a fine Painting Bruſh. 
This Operation may be done all the Summer long, 
and is particularly explain'd in my Philoſophical 
Account of the Works of Nature. 


I am next to ſpeak of Inarching, that is, in- 
laying the young Shoots of one Tree into ano- 
ther, which is the ſureſt Way of Grafting that I 
have yet mentioned; for here, if the Part which 
acts as a Cion, does not happen to join with the 
Stock, it may ſtill remain upon the Tree. To 
perform this Work, one muſt have a Collection 
of Stocks in Pots, that when we have any parti- 
cular Tree which we have a Mind to increafe, we 
may bring the Stock to it; and then cutting off 
the Head of the Stock, we chuſe out ſuch a 


Shoot of the valuable Tree, as may with the 
Oo moſt 
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moſt Eaſe be brought down to the Stock; and 
then we muſt order both of theſe with Tongues, 
as I have directed in the Whip Graffing, only we 
mult leave that Part which is to act as a Cion, to 
Join with the Tree in ſuch a Manner, that it may 
be well fed with the Juices of the Tree: J com- 
monly, in theſe Cafes, cut the Tongue of the 
Graff half Way only thro' the Shoot. This be- 
ing thus order'd, we are to tye our two joining 
Parts very cloſe, and then cover them with the 
Mixture of Loam, and Cow. Dung; alſo taking 


eſpecial Care to ſecure the inlaid Branch from 


flying from the Stock, which ſometimes it will 
be apt to do, if it is not well ſecur'd by Strings 
or Sticks; for tho? this is a Work to be done 
in the Summer, when the Plants have their Sap 
in the greateſt Fluency, yet the mildeſt Summer 
is not without its Storms, eſpecially in June or 
July. It is to be noted, that ſome Plants ſhould 
remain thus join'd till the ſecond Year, before 
we cut them from the Bearing, or the defir'd 
Plant ; eſpecially thoſe, whoſe inarch'd Shoots 
are of a more hardy or woody Nature; but 
where we can-inarch green Shoots, ſuch as thoſe 
of Oranges or Lemons, if we do this Work in 
May, we may cut them off in Auguſt, if we find 
they have taken hold of the Stocks. 


When we have cut our Plants from the Mo- 
ther Tree, we muſt ſet them immediately in 
tome Place of Shelter, where the Winds may 
not get at them, for elſe the new Heads which 
are tenderly join'd, will be ſubje& to break from 
the Stocks; or if the Stock be growing in the 
natural Ground, then, when we cut the young 
Inarch from the Tree, we muſt be careful to 
guard'them well with Stakes, 


Inoculation 
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Inoculation is the next Improvement I ſhall 
treat of, To inoculate, is the ſame as to eney, 
or to bud; and is nearly the ſame as the Anci- 
ents call'd Emplaſtration; only their Emplaſtra- 
tion was cutting out a large Piece of the ſmooth 
Bark of a Tree with ſeveral Buds upon it, and 
then opening the Bark of another Tree in ſuch 
Manner, as to lay the Bark of the bearing Tree 
cloſe to the Wood of the Stock; they then co- 
ver'd the wounded Parts over with a Kind of 
Mortar, or prepar'd Loam : This Method is 
fafer and ſurer in the Way of Inoculation than 
our Inoculating with a ſingle Bud, becauſe the 
great Quantity of Bark taken off with the Buds, 
which may be about two Inches ſquare, muſt 
hold a good Fund of Nouriſhment, to ſupport 
the Buds *cill they have join'd with the Stock; 
but, however, our common Way of Inoculating 
with a ſingle Bud, is not inferior to moſt of the 
modern Ways of Graffing, provided we take 
Care to be guided by the Vigour of the Sap; I 
mean, that we never attempt to bud or inoculate 
any Tree, but when the Bark will riſe freely 
from the Wood, as the Gardeners ſay; or, in 
other Terms, will flip from the Wood, 


Our Buds, in this Caſe, muſt be ſuch as can 
be taken from the laſt perſect Shoot of a Tree, 
and of the Bark, in which this Bud happens, to 
be plac'd about half an Inch below the Bud, and 
as much above it, and on each Side the Bud 
about half an Inch; then making the Inciſion 
in the Bark of our Stock, like the Figure T, 
we raiſe that Bark on both Sides from the Wood, 
and then ſtripping the Bud from the woody Parts 
which join to it, inſert it between the Bark and 

| Oo 2 8 the 
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the Wood of the Stock, and tye it with Baſs, ſo 
that the Bud may not be hurt or cover'd; or 
elſe ſome of the Graffing Wax being apply'd, as 
directed in the former Graffings, will be fufficient 
without tying. 


I have now only to deſcribe the Method of 
Approaching, or Graffing by Approach, which 


ſome have falfely taken for Inarching : The An- 


cients, in moſt of their Works, recommend it as 
the ſureſt Way, and 1 have had Experience 
enough to find it as they ſay: I have mention'd 
it in my Monthly Writings; but I know no 
Gardener that has it in Practice at preſent but 
Mr. Whitmill of Hoxton, It is perform'd in 
young Shoots while the Sap is fluent, or in 
Shoots of the laſt Growth when the Sap is be- 
ginning to flow vigorouſly ; we then place two 
Plants together, and paring off the Bark from 
one Side of a Branch of each of them, we ap- 
ply the wounded Parts to one another, and tye 
them together with Baſs ; and if they are tender 
ſhooting Plants, they will ſoon unite in their 
Woods, and may be cut off in three; or four 
Months; and when Plants are very different in 
their Nature, as the Fig and the Mulberry, or 
the Vine and the Paſſion-Tree; we may recon» 
Cile them by this Means, as may be obſerv'd in 


the Garden above-mention'd. As for the Me- 


thod uſed by the Ancients of Terebration or 
Boring of Trees, it was no more than piercing 
thro* the Bark, and then preſſing the Inſtrument 
downwards between the Wood and the Bark, 
they made Room enough to receive the Foot of 
the Cion two or three Inches, by which Way the 
Cion was fed, and ſtruck Root in the Tree ; but 
the Foot or Bottom Part of the Cion muſt be 

| prun'd 
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d a little, ſo as to make it terminate in a 
oint, and when it is fix'd, we muft cloſe the 
Orifice with Grafting Wax. This is now out of 
Practice among the Gardeners, but I find it of 
Uſe, eſpecially in difficult Caſes: The Time 
have try*d it with Succeſs, was when the Bark 
would ſlip eaſily. 


See the Plate VI, for the ſeveral Manners of 
Graffing. 


Of the Situation of the Kitchen-Garden. 


Come now to ſpeak of the Manner of diſ- 
poſing of a Kitchen-Garden to the beſt Ad- 
vantage. | 


A Kitchen-Garden ought chiefly to be the 
- if Place where we cultivate our choiceſt Fruits, as 
J F well as Herbs and Roots, for the Uſe of the 
. Table. It ſhould, if poſſible, be wall'd about, 
5 for the Sake of the tender Fruits which we ought 
to cultivate there, as well as for Security. This 
= Garden ought particularly to be well expos'd to 

the Riſing Sun and the South Sun, to give the 
Contents of it the greater Perfection, and bring 
3 them to a due Maturity. Here we ought alſo to 

have the Command of Water; and there ſhould 
be an eaſy Connexion between this and the Sta- 
8 ble-Vard, for the more eaſy bringing the Dung, 
K or other Manures, and carrying out of Weeds, 
of or other Incumbrances. The beſt Way for ſuch 
* 2 Garden to be diſpos'd, is to lay it in large 
ſquare Quarters, and to fence in ſuch Quarters 
with Eſpaliers of Fruit-Trees, ſuch as Pears, or 
4 Vines of the earlieſt Ripe Grapes, or Abricots, 
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or Plumbs; but theſe Fruits ſhould not be mixt 
in one Walk; but let all the Pears be together, 
for the Sake of making the Walk all of one Face, 
and ſo the others in the ſame Manner. The 
Walks where I propoſe the Hedges or Eſpaliers 
of Fruit, are thoſe which ſhould be the principal 
Walks for Pleaſure; and when we have Fruit to 
protect them, we ſhall find no Loſs in allowing 
ſuch a Diſtance between the Hedges, as may 
prevent one Hedge from over- ſhadowing the 
other; the Fruit of Hedges will ſufficiently pa 
the Loſs of Ground in theſe Walks: And theſe 
are neceſſary to keep a Correſpondence between 
one Quarter and another, beſides the Pleaſure of 
them to walk in, for a Walk lin'd with Fruit is 
none of the moſt unpleaſant Sights. Particularly 
| we ſhould contrive an eaſy Correſpondence be- 
tween one Part of our Garden and another; for 
when the Paſſages of Communication are not 
eaſy, a Gardener may loſe half his Time in go- 
ing from one Place to another about his Buſineſs, 
which is ſo much Loſs to the Maſter, For the 
ſame Reaſon, we ſhould always contrive ou 

uarters for Hot-becds near the Stable-Yard, o 

ſuch Place where the Litter for Hot-beds may 
be brought in Carts ; for if this Spot happens to 
lye remote from ſuch Places, the Dung muſt be 
brought a long Way in Barrows, to the Spoiling 
of the Walks, and the extraordinary Expence of 
the Mens Time. The Place where theſe Hot- 
beds ought to be, ſhouid be fenced in well with 
Reeds, and be kept under Lock and Key by the 
Gardener, that none ſhould have the Opportuni- 
ty of looking into the Hot-beds but himſelt ; 
forthe lifting up a ſingle Glaſs for half a Minute 
or leſs, at an improper Seaſon, will deſtroy his 


whole tender Crop ; and beſides, he will = 
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have no Body to blame but himſelf if any Miſ- 
chance happens. In this Place ſhould be a Frame 
for ripening Fruits artifically, if ſuch a Thing 
is deſir'd; and alſo a Tool-houſe, and a proper 
Place for drying of Seeds and Herbs, and pre- 
ſerving of Fruit; with Conveniencies, if poſſible, 
for the Gardener to reſide, that he may always 
'be ready to ſurvey his more curious Works, and 
be in the Way to defend his Treaſure of Fruit 
from Robbers, which ſhould be conſtantly un- 
der his Care, if he be an underſtanding Man, 
that every Sort may be brought to Table in its 
proper Seaſon ; and not, as it too frequently 
happens, to ſend a fine eating Fruit to the Oven, 
becauſe they are lodg'd in ſuch Hands where they 
are not underſtood, and often occaſions either a 
Reflection to be caſt upon the Nurſery-Man who 
provided the Trees, or on the Gardener's Con- 
duct; for my own Part, I find it the beſt Way 
to. have the Name of every Soſt of Fruit that is 
planted in a Garden, written at length upon a 
Board placed over the Tree, that every one may 
ſee it. This Method will ſave the Loſs of a 
great deal of Fruit in a Garden much frequented; 
in which, Caſe it is too frequently practis'd to ga- 
ther harſh unripe Fruit, and, after the firſt Taſte, 
to fling it away; and then in the firſt Company 
to decry the Fruit of the whole Garden; tho”, 
Nl it, poſſeſſes the beſt Collection in the 
Or . 4.4.4 7 
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Of the Truffle, and its Culture. 


INCE I have found that my Obſervations 
concerning the Raiſing of Muſhrooms have 
been ſo well receiv'd, that there is now hardly a 
Garden of any Note near London without them, 
or where there has nat been Attempts made to 
produce them in every Month of the Year, I am 
8 that the following Account of the 
egetation of Truffles, and of the Method of 
their Culture, will prove altogether as acceptable. 
I am told, indeed, *tis much too great a Secret 
to divulge, and that to keep it in my own Hands, 
might be of the greateſt Conſequence to me 
in my Fortune, confidering, that every Pound 
of Truffles, freſh gather*d, is fold for a Guinea; 
but however that might be, I am petrty well 
perſuaded, that ] ſhall merit more Eſteem by 
making it familiar to the Publick, and ſhall reſt 
myſelf contented with the Pleaſure of doing 
ſomething which may contribute to the Pleaſure 
of my Countrymen; and, beſides, by making 
the Truffle more common, it will become cheaper, 
and our Taſtes may be ſatisfy'd at leſs Ex- 
penee. But to proceed: Let us firſt conſider, 
whether the Truffle be a real Plant or not. 
Monſieur Geoffroy, of the Royal Academy of 
Paris, in one of his Lectures, ſays, That all Bo- 
dies which ſeem to vegetate, may be generally 
put into two Claſſes : The firſt, to conſiſt of 
thoſe which poſſeſs every Character belonging to 
a Plant; and the other, to be made up of thoſe 
which ſeem leſs perfect, and are ſuppos d to 
want fome Part or other which one ought to ex- 
pect in a Plant. Among the latter, ſome are 
W ſeemingly 
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ſeemingly without Flowers, as the Fig-Tree ; 
which, however, ſome believe carries its Flowers 
within' the Fryit, Others are ſeemingly without 
either Flowers or Seeds; as the moſt Part of the 
Marine Plants; for tho* there are diſcover'd 
ſomething like Seeds lying in particular Cells of 
many of the Sea Plants, yet it is a Doubt whe- 
ther they are really Seeds or not. Again, there 
are others which are compoſed of Leaves with- 
out Stalks, or other apparent Parts belonging to 
a Plant, as the Ladtuca Marina, or Sea Lettuce, 
which 1s often found growing upon Oyſter Shells. 
Others haye Stems or Stalks without Leaves, as 
the Euphorbium, Corals, and the Lythophyton, 
and moſt of the Stony Plants. Others again, 
one may fay, carry no Face of a Plant, becauſe 
one cannot diſtinguiſh in them either Leaves, 
Flowers, or Seed, Of this Gender are the moſt 
Parts of the Muſhrooms, Sponges, and Morilles ; 
but above all the Truffles, which even ſeem to be 
without Roots. The Botaniſts, however, range 
them among Plants, becauſe they have a Mode 
of Growth, and Power of increaſing, not doubt- 
ing but they likewiſe contain the eſſential Parts 
of Plants, tho' they have not the apparent Parts. 
As it is in Inſects, which have the eſſential Parts 
of an Animal, tho' the apparent Structure is 
different: But the Truffle is of that ſingular 
Structure, that it well deferves our moſt careful 


Examination, 


This Sort of Plant is a Kind of fleſhy Tuber- 
cle, cover'd with an hard ſhagreen'd Coat, 
knatted or bunch'd on its Superfices ſomewhat 
regularly, reſembling very much the Cane or 
Nut of the Cypreſs Tree, which is commonly 


call'd in England the Cypreſs Apple. It is re- 
| markable, 
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markable, that the Truffle ſeldom appears above 
the Ground, but, for the moſt Part, lyes about 
half a Foot under the Surface of the Earth, and 
ſometimes not ſodeep.! We always find ſeveral to- 
gether in the ſame Place of different Sizes, and, 
no and then, one that will weigh upwards of a 
Pound; but theſe very large ones are ſomewhat 
rare. We are certain, however, that there are ve 
large ones, and even in England, at the Seat that 
was the Lord Cullin's in Northamptonſhire, Mr. 
Benj. Townſhend, who was his Lordſhip's Gardener, 
tells me, he has gather'd one that has weigh'd 
about 11 Ounces.” I have found them in ſeveral 
Places in England; and, I conceive, there is hard- 
ly a Country which is not capable of producin 
them: In Pliny's Time, thoſe were 3 
the beſt that were brought from Africa; and 
at preſent there are good ones found in Bran- 
denburgh, and other Parts of Germany, They are 
very common in 1taly; in Provence, in Dauphine, 
in Languedoc, and in the Angoumois and the Peri- 
got: They are alſo pretty frequent in Burgundy, 
and about Paris. The Soil where they are moſt 
commonly found, is a reddiſh ſandy Loam, where 


we may chiefly expect them, if ſuch Land has 


lain a-long Time uncultivated: They are found 
chiefly under the Shade of Trees, and even a- 
mong their Roots, and among Stones, and ſome- 
times, tho' very rarely, in plain open Ground. 
Their favourite Tree is the Oak, or the Ilex or 
evergreen Oak, as the Elm is the Favourite of the 
Morille. n 5070 v1 


We begin to diſcover Trufftes in the firſt mild 
Weather after the Froſts are over, be it ſooner 


or later, as the Seaſon is warm or temperate, and 
even 
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even in open Winters tffley are to be met with 
here and theft. 
A td ente eee, wot. of 1 T | 
In the Beginning of their Growth they appear 
round, like ſmall» Peas, reddiſh” on the Outſide, 
and white within; theſe grow gently to Perfecti- 
on, and attaim to a greater Bigneſs as the Soil is 
agreeable to them. Early in the Spring we be- 
gin to find thoſe which are call'd White Truffles, 
which are, indeed, inſipid of themſelves; but 
are generally dry*d to be uſed in high Sauces, be- 
cauſe they keep better dry than thoſe that are 
Marbled. It is the common Opinion, that a 
Truffle once diſplaced, will never grow or receive 
any Nouriſnment afterwards, tho* we put it again 
in the ſame Place from hence we remov'd it; 
but if we let them grow to a certain State with- 
out diſplacing them, then they will inſenſibly 
grow bigger, and their Coat or Covering will 
become black, and ſhagreen'd'or unequal, tho” 
theyſtill retain their Whiteneſs within. To this 
Point of Ripeneſs they have very little Smell or 
Flavour; for which Reaſon they are not yet fit 
for any thing more than to put in Sauces; and 
theſe are of that Sort which are call'd Abroad, 
the firſt white Truffles, but ought not to diſtin- 
guiſh as a different Kind from the marbled, or the 
black Truffles, which are gather'd from the End 
of Summer till the Severity of the Winter, be- 
cauſe they are no more of the ſame Sort, only 
in different Degrees of Ripeneſs. We ſhall con- 
ſider the white Truffle in the firſt State, as if it 
were a Plant, that contains at the ſame Time the 
Root, Stalk, and Fruit, which, by inſenſible 
Swellings, open and dilate the Parenchima, or 
outward Coat. As the Truffle ſwells, ſo the 
Coat or Covering hardens and chaps in ſeveral 
Places, 
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Places, to give the better Room for the ſpread. 
ing or explaining of the Maſs contain'd within 
it, or, perhaps, for the better furniſhing that 
Maſs with Nouriſhment : Then the Truffle be- 
gins to change Colour, and from its white State 
begins to be marbled with grey, leaving only ſo 


much white as ſeems to denote a Continuity of 


Veſſels which lead to the Heart or Centre of the 
Truffle, 


The grey Marblings in the Truffle being view'd 
with a Microſcope, ſeem to be a tranſparent 
Parenchima, compos'd of very fine Veſſels. In 
the Middle of this Parenchima are diſcover'd black 
round Spots, ſeparated from one another, which 
are ſeemingly Seeds that diſcolour the Parenchi- 
mous Part where they lye, while the Parts where 
they are not found, remain white ; which white 
Parts may be look'd upon as Channels or Sap 
Veſſels, becauſe they always terminate in the Coat 
or Covering. 


When the Truffles are come to this Degree of 
Perfection, they have a moſt excellent high 
Taſte and Flavour; and it is obſervable, that 
the Heat and the Showers of Auguſt contribute 
greatly to their Ripening, which perhaps might 
give Room for ſome Authors to imagine they 
were the Off- ſpring of Thunder; and it is a 
Rule Abroad, that the very beſt Truffles are 
not diſcover'd *till the Beginning of October, and 
from that Time till about the End of December, 
and, in mild Winters, even *till February; du- 
ring which Harveſt (if I may ſo ſay) of the 
Truffles, they are marbled, whereas thoſe which 
we gather between the Months of April and 


July, or Auguſt, are white in their Fleſh, It is 
0 
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to be obſerv'd, that if we do not happen to ga- 
ther the Truffles juſt when they are at their full 
Point of Ripeneſs, they preſently rot; and it is 
then we may remark the Re- production of them, 
for in a ſhort Space after that, we may find ſeve- 
ral Heaps of little Truffles ſupplying the Places of 
the rotted Truffles: Theſe young ones feed and 

row 'till the firſt cold Weather; and then, if the 

roſts are not too violent, they hold the Winter, 
and come to be what are call'd white Truffles 
early in the Spring. 


Monſieur Geoffroy tells us, that the great Froſt 
in 1709 either deſtroy'd, or kept back the Growth 
of the young Truffles, for that there were not 
any found 'till the Autumn following; but that 
the Year after, they were in great Plenty at the 
common Seaſons. It has not yet been diſcover'd 
that they have any Root, or the leaſt Fibre, to 
take hold of the Ground, but they are ſo tightly 
inclos*d by the Earth, that they imprint the Fi- 
gure of their Coat in it; they are ſubject, like 
moſt Roots, to be attack'd by Inſects; the 
Worm which frequently eats into the Truffle is 
white, and very ſmall and thin, and is different 
from thoſe which we find in the putrify*d Truffles ; 
the little white Worm I ſpeak of, when it has eat 
its Way into the Truffle, lays itſelf up in a Chry- 
ſalis cover'd with a delicate wrought Neſt or Bag 
of white Silk, and afterwards changes into a blue 
Fly, which eſcapes from its Neft thro* the Cracks 
which are obſervable in the Truffle Beds: So 
that where we ſee this Sort of Fly, we may look 
upon it as a certain Sign of Truffles growing in 
the ſame Place, | 


\ 


When 
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When we happen to dreſs a Worm · eaten Truffle, 
it diſcovers itſelf in being bitter to the Taſte, and, 
upon Examination, one may diſcover the Part 
which is wounded by the Inſect to be blac ker than 
the reſt of the Truffle, and that it is only the 
wounded Part which is bitter, while the other 
Part of the Truffle preſerves its fine Flavour: And 
if we open one of the worm. eaten Truffles, when 
it is raw at the wounded Place, we may eaſily diſ- 
cover the Neſt of the Inſe&; with a Space about 
it without any Marbling, and of a different Co- 
lour from the reſt of the Truffle, ſomewhat tend- 
ing to the Colour of rotten Wood, In obſerving 
the white Specks upon the Superfices of the Truffle 
with a Miſcroſcope, one may diſcover them to be 
ſmall Inſects which feed upon it; tracing along 
the Channels in the Bark, theſe Inſects are white 
and tranſparent, of a roundiſh Figure, ſomewhat 
like Cheeſe Mites. This Inſect has only four 
Legs and a very ſmall Head, in Proportion to 
the Bigneſs of its Body, and is pretty rumble. 
Theſe are ſometimes found in the abandon'd Cells 
of the Flics, and then change from their Whate- 
neſs and Tranſparency to a Cofice Colour. 


It is to be obſerv'd, that no Herb or Plant is 
ever ſeen to grow upon a Trufflery, or Truffle- 
Bed, which, perhaps, may either be becauſe the 
Truffles rob the Ground of all vegetable Nou- 
riſhment; or elſe, as ſome imagine, it may hap- 
pen from the Scent of the Truffles, which will 
not ſuffer Plants to live near them; I mean ſuch 
Plants as are of the Under Race, which draw 
their Nouriſhment chiefly from three or four 


Inches Depth of Earth, but Trees draw their 
e an a. Nouriſh» 
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Nouriſhment ſeveral Foot deep, and ſo cannot 
be injur*d by the Truffle, if the. firſt, Conjecture 
be right; but if it, be from the. latter, as ſome 
are of Opinion, . becauſe the very Earth where. 
Truffles grow, has a ſtrong Scent of, Truffles in 
it; it may be, that that Scent, is poyſonous to 
Plants of the inferior Claſs. | In France, the 
Country People, by Obſervations of this Kind, 
are ſo expert in the Diſcovery of the Truffleries, 
that they are ſeldom diſappointed. They know 
the Extent of a Truffle-Bed, by obſerving that 
no Herb grows upon it, or that the Earth is 
ſuperficially void of Plants, and in the next 
Place, by the Cracking or Chapping of the 
Ground, by the Degree of Tenacity which it has, 
and by the blue Flies which are already mention'd ; 
as alſo by a Kind of long black Fly, which is en- 

ender*d at the rotting of the Truffles. This laſt 
Kind of Fly is very different, as well in Colour as 
in Shape, from the other Sort, and ſomewhat re- 
ſembling thoſe' Flies which we generally find a- 
bout putrity'd Bodies, 


The French and Italian Peaſants are very art- 
ful in gathering the Truffles without cutting them, 
eſpecially if they are large; on this Occaſion, 
the beſt Inſtrument I have ſeen is a Stick like 
a Dibble, where the Point is not too ſharp, or 
pointed ; this Inſtrument being generally blunt 
and ſmooth on the Sides, there will be. little Dan- 
ger of breaking the Truffles, becauſe, upon 
opening the Surface of the Earth, the lower 
Parts will give Way, and the Truffles, by that 
Means, be turn'd up whole and entire; but 
then, if by diſturbing the Earth, and removing 
the Truffles from their firſt Place, they will nor 
grow again, we may ſuppoſe all the young ones 

| will 
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will be deſtroy'd, perhaps for the Sake of one 
Truffle that we take up; but we are certain of 
the contrary, becauſe of the long laſting of a 
Trufflery, which, tho* frequently diſturb'd by 
the Gathering of the Truffles, yer continues to 
bring freſh Parcels every Year. I have already 
taken Notice in my New Improvements of the 
Manner of hunting for Truffles with an Hog in 
a String, which Method 1s often us'd Abroad, as 


well as ſearching for them with a Dog that has 


been train'd to the Sport; but I ſhall ſpeak of 
the Method of teaching the Dog in another 
Place. , 


Mr. Town/hend, whom I have before menti- 
on'd, tells me, that at my Lord Cullen's in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, beſide the Woods and Places un- 
der Hedges, where he us'd to find the Truffles, 
they were alſo found in a Grove; but that the 
Trees in that Grove happen'd to be cut down, 
and they were no more diſcover*d in that Place, 
for they do not proſper when the Trufflery comes 
to be expos'd to a full Sun; for the Truffle, like 
other ſpungy Bodies, being expos'd to the Sun, 
will ſhrink and dry up, when on the other 
Hand, a moiſt Air will make them ſwell. But it 
is not only at = Lord Culle's in Northampton- 
ſhire where the Truffles are found; they are fre- 
quent in moſt of our Woods, but have been 
over-look*d : The Hogs, indeed, fare the better 
for them, at the Time when they are turn'd out 
to feed upon Acorns, and the Maſt of other 
Trees. have found them in Leiceſter/hire, in 
ſome Woods by Wetherby in Yorkſhire, and in 
Hampſhire, likewiſe in a Coppice and Wood by 
the Place call'd H/ormwood-Common by Acton, as 


alſo on Epping-Foreft in Eſſex ; and I am credibly 
| inform'd 
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inſorm'd, that there were ſome found in his 
Royal Highneſs's Park at Richmond ; but what 
was remarkable in them is, that Dr. Sagerdball, 
his Majeſty's Phyſician, told me, they had ſome- 
thing of the Scent of Garlick ; but, indeed, con- 
ſidering how much the Ground thereabouts is 
over-run with what is call'd Crow Garlick, I do 
not much wonder at it, for where this Kind of 
Garlick grows, one may, in a very hot Day, 
even diſtinguiſh the Scent of it in the Air, as I 
have found frequently: And it is no Wonder, if 
a Body ſo ſpungy as the Truffle, ſhould imbibe 
from the Earth near which the Garlick grows, 
ſome Share of the Garlick Flavour. Theſe laſt 
Truffles, I am inform*d, were diſcover'd by a 
Dog that had been train'd for the Sport. 


I come, in the next Place, to enquire, whether 
there 'be more than one Sort of Truffle, Mr, 
Tournefort admits only of two Kinds, which he 
diſtinguiſhes by their Figure, the firſt is round, 
which he gives us a Cut of in his Elements of 
Botany, and is the ſame which Matthiolus and 
moſt of the other Botanical Writers, have men- 
tion'd : It is this Sort which I have been ſpeak- 
ing of. The ſecond Sort is that which Mentze- 
lius calls Tubera ſubterranea teſticulorum forma, in 
his Pugillus rariorum plantarum, This Truffle 
differs from the other in its Figure, and in the 
Colour of its Fleſh, which, according to that 
Author, is reddiſh, here and there interſpers'd 
with green; but perhaps this Kind, if it had 
been examin'd at different Seaſons, might have 
been of different Colours as well as the firſt Sort, 
which, in ſeveral Seaſons, is of ſeveral Colours. 
Mentzelius diſcover'd this Kind in the Months of 
Auguſt and September, which is the Time when 

3 Truffles 
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Truffles are unripe. Upon this Foot we have 
but two Sorts which differ in their exterior Make 
for we ſhould not ſuppoſe, that the Difference in 
Colour only in the fleſhy Parts, is ſufficient to 
make Variety of Kinds, ſince what J have faid, 
ſhews us, that a Truffle at different Seaſons will 
be of different Colours ; neither ought the diffe- 
rent Sizes of Truffles to paſs for Characters ſufi- 
cient to make them of different Species, becauſe 
they may in the Time of their Growth be ob- 
ſtructed in their Enlargement by Roots or Stones, 
or otherwiſe, or in ſome Soils may grow much 
larger than in others. 


Pliny tells us, that in the Iſland of Leſbos, at 
a Place call'd Metelinum, there were good Truf- 
fles; but that they were only found. there after 
the overflowing of the Rivers, which he imagin'd 
brought the Seeds of them from a Town in Aſia, 
call'd Tiares, where the Truffle uſed to be found 
in great Abundance ; but as the Overflux of the 
Rivers in many Places are almoſt conftant in 
Point of Time, as that of the River Nie, it 
might be that Truffles were about ſuch Times in 
their full Perfection, and were not otherwiſe 
known to the People but when they were ripe, or 
elſe the Overflux of the Rivers might, by moiſten- 
ing the Ground, occaſion the young Off-ſpring 
to ſwell, which otherwiſe, for want of Moiſture, 
might perhaps have never ſtirr*d or encreas'd in 
Bigneſs : But I do not make this Obſervation to 
inſinuate that Truffles have no Seed, for I am of 
a contrary Opinion; for in the forgoing Obſer- 
vations, it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe they have 
Seeds, or elſe from the rotten Truffles, which I 
have mention*d, there could not come ſuch Num- 
bers of young ones as are to be obſery'd in every 
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Trufflery, This Reproduction is a Confirmation 
that there are Seeds in a Truffle which are incloſed 
in the fleſhy Part, as above related; but that it 
is only in thoſe Truffles which are perfectly ripe 
and near Rottenneſs, that we ought to expect 
them fit for Action. Again, one may obſerve” 
here, as I have done in other Caſes which I have 
mention'd, concerning the Vegetation of Seeds, 
that they are greatly help'd in their Growth, if 
they are put in the Earth with their Pulp about 
them ; which Advantage the Truffle has conſtant- 
ly. What we ſuppoſe to be the Seed of the 
Truffle, is already related, i. e. the little black 
Specks which are obſerv'd in the greyiſh Part of 
the Marbling ; but theſe Seeds are not remarka- 
ble before the Truffle is ripe, and then, like ripe 
Fruits, it emits an agreeable Odour ; and remain- 
ing for a little while in the State of Perfection, it 
tends to Rottenneſs, which occaſions the Seeds in 
it to grow, It is obſervable, that when many 
ripe Truffles together are inclos'd in a Veſſel well 
ſtopp'd, they will ferment to ſuch a Degree, as to 
yield 'a Scent almoſt like Muſk, and then they 
ſoon begin to turn mouldy and viſcous. In the 
Gathering of Truffles for keeping, it ought to be 
done in dry Weather, and then every Truffle 
ſhould be kept ſingle, as one would keep our 
choiceſt Fruit: And it has likewiſe been practis'd 
with good Succeſs to put them in Oil; by which 
Means they will remain good a long Time, for the- 
Oil ſtops the Pores in the exterior Parts, and pre- 
vents the Fermentation, We may find theſe pre- 
ſerv d in Oil at the Oil Shops, and they are little in- 
ferĩor to the freſh ones when they are ſtew'd; but 
the dry'd Sort, which I mention'd before, being 
made of the unripe Truffles, have no Flavour but 
what is given them by the Sauces, and in my. 

| 3 Opinion, 
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Opinion, are not worth the Trouble of Dreſſing, 
notwithſtanding they are fold for Twenty, and 
ſometimes for thirty Shillings per Pound; but I 
ſuppoſe ſhortly the freſh Truffles will be ſo well 
known m England, that the dry ones will be 
eſteem'd of little Worth. The Country People 
in France pretend, that the 'Fruffle is much bet- 
ter after the firſt ſhort Froſts, than before them, 
which is reaſonable enough,. conſidering the Cold 
puts a Stop to their high Fermentation; for it is 
to be remark*d, that when the Fermentation is 
very high, it rather affords the muſky Flavour, 
than ſuch an one as would invite us to eat; and 
beſides, as ſuch Fermentation is ſuppreſs'd by the 
Cold, the Truffles will keep longer. Thoſe who 
preſerve them, either keep them in Sand or in 
Earth, according as they want more or leſs 
Moiſture, If they want Moiſture they will ſhrink, 
and then the Earth is beſt for them; but if t 

| keep themſelves full and plump, then Sand is 
the beſt. 


But I come new to lay down fuch Rules as 
are neceſſary to be obſerv'd in the Culture of the 
Truffle, which may be very eaſily done, where 
there are Woods or Coppices of Oak or Hazle, 
and where the Soil is not too ſtiff, or inclining to 
Chalk. It may be remember'd, that I have men- 
tion'd the Sort of Earth which is commonly 
found in the Trufflery, and there is no doubt but 
that Sort will be always the beſt for our Deſign, 
if we can have it, eſpecially if it has Jain 
long uncultivated, When we are thus provided 
of the proper Soil, we muſt be ſure to let it lye 
undiſturb'd till we are ready to plant, which will 
be in the Months of O#fober, November, and 
December, if the Weather be open, for then the 


Truffles 
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Truffles are to be found in their full Ripeneſs 
and then likewiſe one may find them in a State of 
Putrifaction, which is the Time when the Seeds 
are prepar*d for Vegetation; *tis in this laſt State 
that one ought to gather Truffles for planting, 
or at leaſt they ſhould be in perfect Ripeneſs. 
It has been prov'd, that a ripe Truffle has been 
kept in Water ſix Months before it rotted, and 
the outward Coat or Skin was then in a good and 
ſound State, I mention this, becauſe it will be no 
bad Inſtance to prove the Method I recommend 


to be good, 


The proper Soil, and theſe rotten Truffles, being 
found, we may begin our Work as follows: 
Open a Spot of Ground of a convenient Space, 
and take out the Earth about eight Inches deep, 
and fkreen it, that it may be as fine as poſſible; 
then lay about two or three Inches thick of this 
fine Earth at the Bottom of the Trench or open 
Ground, and upon it lay ſome of the over. ripe 
Truffles about a Foot and a half Diſtance from 
one another; and, as ſoon as poſſible, prepare a 


thin Mud, made of the ſkreen'd Earth and Water 


well ſtirr'd and mixt together, and pour it on the 
Truffles till the open*d Ground is quite filPd up; 
by this Means, in a few Hours, the Ground will 
be as cloſe ſettled about the Truffles, as if it had 
never been dug or diſturb*d at all, and you may 
expect a good Crop in due Time, you muſt, how. 
ever, take Care to chuſe your Spots of Ground in 


Woods or Coppices, or ſuch Places as are ſhaded 


with Trees. At a Seat of his Grace the Duke of 
Mountague in Northamptonſhire, called Newton, 
the Truffle has been found in a Philberd Walk, 
where the Philberds met at the Top, and the 


Ground below was moſly ; and at Ruſhton in Nor- 
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thampionſbire under Hornbeam Hedges. Again, 
we muſt take Care in the Removal of our Truffles, 
to put them in Sand as ſoon as we take them up, 
and ſo keep them *till we replant them. Theſe, 
contrary to Muſhrooms, are not apt to ſuffer by 
much wet, but thrive the better for it, while In- 
undation, or very wet Weather, rots the Muſh- 
rooms. Before I conclude this Account of the 
Truffle, it will be neceſſary that I remark, that 
when I mention'd it in my Chapter of Muſhrooms 
in my New Improvements, I was in doubt whe- 
ther it was a Plant or not, but ſince I wrote that 
Piece, I have had Experience enough of it to 
know that it is truly a Plant, and that it is pro- 
duc'd by Seeds, as I have hinted above. | 


Of tbe Morille or Morill. 


1 Shall now proceed to ſpeak of the Morille, and 
offer ſome Directions for its Culture. We muſt 
know, in the firſt Place, that the Morille grows 
above Ground, after the Manner of Muſhrooms, 
but with this Difference, that its Cap or Head ne- 
ver opens, but is much wrinkled, and of a pretty 
hard Subſtance. 


The Morille appears in April, many together, 
and is an Inhabitant of Woods and Groves, and 
among Hedges, and I look upon them to be To- 
kens of a Trufflery near at Hand; for I have 
not yet met with the Morille growing any where, 
but Truffles might be found growing near the 
fame Place, if they were ſought after. I re- 
member to have ſeen the Morille growing in a 
Spinny, or little Wood, in the Park of Steane 


near Brackley in Northamptonſhire, former 5 a 
| cat 
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Seat of the Lord Crew's, Biſhop of Durham, and 
now in the Poſſeſſion of his Grace the Duke 
of Kent, and I am fully perſuaded there are 


Truffles in the ſame Wood; for I obſerv'd, at 


the ſame Time, large bare Spots of Ground in 
ſeveral Parts among the Trees, which ſignify ſo 
many Truffleries, according to what I have be- 
fore related; but tho* I had not then an Oppor- 
tunity of examining them, I am perſuaded 
4 may yet be found there if they are ſought 
or, 


But to return to the Morille or Morill, as it 
is commonly call'd in England: It has been found 
growing in the Woods and Groves at Ruſhjon, 
which I have mention'd before, in Noribampton- 
ſhire ; and I am apt to think, that they might be 
found alſo at Newton, if they were ſought for, 
and, I ſuppoſe, likewiſe at the Lord Hatton's in 
the fame County, where, I am inform'd, there 
have been Truffles found; the Morille is alſo very 
commonly brought to New-market about the 
Spring Horſe Races, This has about its Roots 
or Pottoms, ſuch white Strings as are found 


about the Roots of Muſhrooms, 8 them- 


ſelves in the Earth, which is well clos'd about 
them: This Earth, which may be gathered 
where we find the Morille, may be remov'd in 


Lumps from one Place to another; but there 


muſt be Care taken to ſet it in ſuch a Part of a 
Wood or Grove, as that was where it was taken 
from, and that we bury it as deep as it was be- 
fore, at the ſame Time preſſing the Earth about 
them, and giving the new planted Ground as 
much Water as it will receive, even ſo as to waſh 
it into a Mud, if poſſible: And thus let your 
new Plantation remain till the Spring following, 
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at which Time you may expect to ſee the Pro- 
duce of your Labours; for I don't find theſe 
ever appear but in April, and there ſeems to be 
no Poſſibility of forcing them out of their Sea- 
ſon by Dung, becauſe the Foundation of the 
Ground where they grow, muſt be ſolid, and they 
muſt have ſome Shelter from the Sun, as our 
finding them always in Woods ſeems to denote. 
This Removal of the Earth with the white 
Strings in it, is the ſame as we do in the Raiſing 
of Muſhrooms; but I make it a Doubt, whether 
the ſtringy Earth of the Morilles will hold good 
for ſix or eight Months in a dry Room, as the 
ſtringy Earth of the Muſhrooms will do; but it 
may do ſo for ought I know, and where we have 
Plenty of Morilles we may try it, by gathering 
or collecting it in dry Weather, and laying it in 
ſuch a Room as may ſhelter it from the Rain, 
and at the fame Time admit the Air till. it is 
uite dry; and, after that, to keep it in a dry 
oom, but without a Fire till we uſe it. In my 
Chapter of the Muſhroom, it happen'd by ſome 
Accident that the Uſe of ſuch Earth with the 
white Strings chanc'd to be omitted, and ſince 
J publiſh'd that Book, I have had ſo much Ex- 
perience in the Growth and Culture of the Muſh- 
room, that I believe it will not be diſpleaſing to 
my Readers to give them a farther Account of 
the Matter: I have mention'd, indeed, a Way 
of making of Muſhroom- Beds; but I have ſince 
ſeen and conſider*d thoſe excellent ones in France, 
which produce Muſhrooms all the Year abour, 
and am therefore at preſent more capable of giv- 
ing Inſtructions upon that Head than I was be- 
fore. I have in my New Improvements given 
an Account of the Figure of the Muſhroom-Bed, 
that it ſhould be made ridged on the Top — 
| S'S 
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Aſs's Back, or lye ſloping like the Ridge of an 
Houſe, which is neceſſary if there ſhould happen 
very great Rains; for by this Faſhion of the Bed 
the Rains will run off the eaſier, and the Bed will 
lye much dryer than if it was to lye flat. And 
this ought chiefly to be conſider'd in the raiſing 
of Muſhrooms, that our Bed ſhould lye dry, be- 
cauſe the white Fibres or Strings which are found 
in the Muſhroom Earth, are very ſubject to rot 
by much Moiſture, and then our Crop will come 
to nothing. The French Method of making 
Muſhroom-Beds is, to prepare a Parcel of Horſe- 
Dung, or the Dung of Aſſes and Mules, and 
after it is well clear'd from the Straw or Litter, 
let it be toſs'd up in an Heap in a dry Place, 
to remain for fifteen Days; then mark out your 
Beds, each about three Foot wide at the Bottom, 
and of any Length: The Beds ſhould run pa- 
rallel with one another, leaving narrow Paths be- 
tween them; eſpecially when we make Beds for 
Winter Uſe, many of them ſhould be made toge- 
ther, for the greater the Body of Dung 1s, the lon- 
ger the Beds will, remain warm, and they will be 
the longer productive. Before we begin to lay on 
the Dung, we muſt at each Corner of 
the Beds ſet in Sticks, and making them meet at 
the Tops, tye them together, ſo that the two 
Sticks at each End of the Bed, and the Ground 
Which makes the Baſe, form an Equilateral Tri- 
angle; theſe ſerve as Guides to work the Bed by, 
as may be ſeen in the Figure, where A ſhews the 
Sticks, and BB the Height we ought to raiſe 
the Bed at the firſt making. In the laying 
the Dung for the Bed, it muſt be beat and 
/ preſs'd very cloſe with a Fork, working the 
Sides ſlopewiſe, as the Sticks BB direct; when 
we have raiſed the Beds half their Height, cover 
them 
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them with looſe Litter from the Stable, and ſo 
Jet them remain for fifteen Days: As ſoon as this 
firſt Part of the Bed is made, toſs up a freſh Par- 
cel of Dung as before, and at fifteen Days end 
finiſh the Bed, by working on the Dung as I have 
directed before, and then preſently cover the 
Sides of the Beds with fine light Earth an Inch 
thick, beat a little down with a Spade; and then 
break ſome of your Muſhroom Earth, with the 
white Strings in it, into ſmall Pieces, and ſtick 
them into the Earth on all Sides of the Bed; or 
if the Muſhroom Earth happens to be broken to 
Powder, we may ſprinkle it among the Mould 
that we lay on the Side; then toſs up looſely 
ſome warm Litter from the Stable, and cover 
your Beds with it about eight or ten Inches thick, 
and ſprinkle it pretty well with Water. Theſe 
Directions being well obſerv'd, the Beds will 
begin to work in about a Fortnight's Time, 
and you may then gather Muſhrooms every 
Day in great Plenty, We may ſee the Form 
of a Bed full made at A 2; this ſhould be very 
exactly imitated, for I have known ſeveral Beds 
have fail'd, or have not brought half a Crop, 
when they have been made round or flat at the 
Tops. When you make Beds for Summer ule, 
dig Trenches for them about ten Inches deep 
in the Ground. When the Litter grows cold, 
get freſh from the Stable; I have known ſome 
that have us'd clean Straw inſtead of Litter, but 
their Beds were often idle. Theſe Beds, with 
good Management, will continue to bear Muſh- 
rooms indifferently for ſeveral Years. Thus I 
ſhall leave the Culture of the Truffle, Morille. 
and Muſhroom, to the curious in Gardens to be 
put in Practice, | 


But 
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But I cannot leave this Subject, without 
acquainting my Reader of the Method which 
is generally us'd in teaching of Dogs to hunt for 
Truffles. The beſt Sort of Dog for this Uſe is 
the Spaniſh Pointer, but a common Spaniel will 
do, if he be taught while he is very young, 
This muſt be done at the Seaſon when the 
Truffles are ripe, by carrying him faſting every 
Morning to a Trufflery, and giving him a Truffle 
to eat after the outward Coat is par'd off; and 
then feeding him with ſome Meat, or other 
Thing which ſhould be carry'd out on Purpoſe 
for him; but efpecially let him ſee you take the 
Truffle out of the Earth, and even the other 
Meat likewiſe, and you will ſoon find that he 
will be brought to your Purpoſe, ſo that no 
Trufflery can eſcape him ; but then, when he is 
once taugh his Leſſon, he muſt be carefully ty'd 
up, or elſe he will deſtroy more than he will gain 
you. The Expence of Truffles, perhaps, in 
reaching him, may be two or three Poynds, but 
what he will then diſcover will ſoon anſwer his 


Learning. 


Since I wrote the above Account of the Truffles, 

J have met with a Letter in the Philoſophical 
Tranſaftions, written by Dr. Tankred Robinſon, 
wherein that worthy Gentleman acquaints us, 
that Mr. Hation firſt diſcover'd the Truffle at 
Ruſhton, Anno 1693 ; that they are moſt tender 
in the Spring, tho' after Showers and ſultry Wea- 
ther, they may be plentifully foynd in the Au- 
tumn ; but, in a particular Manner, it is related 
in that Letter, that Mr, Hatton obſerv'd Fibres 
at them, which he gives a Figure of, and I have 
copy'd from him, and added to my F 1 — 
ate 
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Plate IV. and tho? I have not yet obſerv'd any 


Fibres at the Truffles which I have ſeen, yet, 
perhaps, there might have been Fibres at them 
when they were growing, and thro” their extreme 
Fineneſs might be broke off when they were ga- 
ther*d ; but I think to examine the next I find, 
by taking them up with the Earth about them, 
and putting all together gently in a Baſon of 
2 that the Earth may ſoftly fall from 


* 


Of the Situation of the Flower-Garden. 


A I have been very particular in my New 
Improvements about the Culture of Flowers, 
I think it neceſſary to ſay ſomething concerning 
the Situation of a Flower-Garden, 


The Piece of Ground which we allot for this 
Uſe, ought to be well ſhelter*d from tempeſtuous 
Winds, and yet enjoy the Sun; for this End, I 
prefer Hedges of ſuch Trees as loſe their Leaves 
in Winter, becauſe from the Fall of the Leaf 
to the Middle of April, they are naked, and do 
not hinder the Sun from influencing the Ground ; 
but as a Flower-Garden is generally a ſmall Piece 
of Ground, ſo, if it was to be fenc'd with Walls, 
then there would be eddy Winds, which would 
help to blight and deſtroy our Flowers, When 
I ſpeak of a Flower-Garden, I mean ſuch a Spot 
as is neceſſary for our choiceſt Flowers, and to 
try ſuch Experiments in as relate to their Im- 
provement; this Garden, therefore, ſhould be 
fenced from the publick Garden, that it may be 
ſafe from indiſcreet Hands, which do not * 
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dhe Value of a good Flower, nor the Advantage 
which may ariſe from a good Experiment. 


This Piece of Ground ſhould, if poſſible, lye 
near the Green-Houſe, becauſe it may ſerve to 
ſet our exotick Plants in, after our principal 
Show of Flowers is over; and befides, all our 
Rarities will be there together, and the Gardener 
will more readily take Care of them, than if our 
Curioſities were ſtraggling in different Parts of 
the Garden. This Garden ought to be diſpos'd 
in Beds, for the Reception of our fine bulbous 
Roots, and our Seedlings of Auricula's, Polyan- 
thos, and the Seedlings of bulbous Flowers : 
The whole ſhould conſiſt of a light Soil; even 
the Alleys ſhould be regarded as well as the Beds ; 
for a noiſome Vapour coming from the Alleys, 
may undoall our Care inthe Preparation of our 
Beds. If we are ſituate upon a Clay, we muſt 
by all means avoid digging into it, but lay a good 
Quantity of light Soil upon it, as well where our 
Alleys are to be, as where we deſign our Borders; 

what I call a 2 uantity, is half a Yard thick. 
if it can be done the beſt Part of it ſkreen'd. 
When this is done, I think Edgings of Box are 
preferable to Border-Boards; for Box is continually 
increaſing in Yalue, while Border-Boards are 405 


caying. 


Remarks on the G uernſey-Lilly. 


A the 8 Lilly is ede one of the 
moſt beautiful Flowers of the Garden, and 
is now ſo much in Requeſt, that it is daily _ 
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after by all Lovers of Flowers; inſomuch, that 
a learned Phyſician has thought it worth his while 


to give the World a large Volume on that Subject; 
J have thought fit to enlarge upon the Method of 


its Culture, and to remark ſome Particulars in 


that Flower, which yet have not been taken No- 
tice of by any Author. 


I have this Year had a very particular Oppor- 
tunity of obſerving ſeveral hundred Roots of the 
Guernſey Lilly at Mr. Sutton's Coffee-houſe in 
Alderſgate-ftreet, to whom they came directly 
from the Iſland, and with them ſome of the 
Earth they grow in. Mr. Sutton, who is very 
curious in Things of this Kind, obſerves, that 
theſe Roots ought to be planted very ſhallow, be- 


cauſe many of the Bulbs which came to him, | 


were near two Thirds cover'd with Moſs, ſo that 
conſequently a very ſmall Share of thoſe Bulbs 
were bury'd in the Earth; *cis obſervable allo, 
that the Fibres or Roots which proceed from 
theſe Bulbs are perpetual, and that the Growth 
or Appearance of this Plant above Ground, is 
about ſeven Months in the Lear; and that during 


the Seaſon that it diſappears, one may remove 


the Roots from one Place to another, without 
doing them any Injury. Again, it is to be re- 
mark*d, that from the Time the Leaves fade till 
about the End of Auguſt, the Plant is in a State 
of Reſt, like ſome of the Sleepers, as we gene- 
rally call them; I mean ſuch as the Hedg-hog 
or Urchin, Bat, Sc. or among Plants, the Nar- 
ciſſus, and many other Bulbs, We are alſo to 
obſerve, that in this Flower, as well as other 
Bulbs, the Flower is actually exiſting in the 
Bulb a whole Year before it appears above. 
—_— : Ground 
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Ground; and that the blowing Roots remain 
always longer without ſhooting than the Leaf 
Root: The Leat Roots generally put out their 
Leaves a Fortnight ſooner than the flowering 
Roots produce any Thing; and it is alſo to be 
obſerved that the common Remark which we 
have hitherto look'd upon as a Rule for diſtin- 

iſhing blowing Roots, viz. the bringing of ſix 
— the Year before Bloſſoming, is not to be 
any longer look*d upon as infallible, for this Year 
has plainly demonſtrated the contrary in many 
Places; however, we muſt have ſo muſt Regard 
to the ſix- leavꝰd Roots, that we may reaſonably 
conjecture, that they are in good Strength, and 
it has been obſerv*d that they have bloſſom'd the 
Year after they have ſhewn fix Leaves; but my 
Obſervations this Year and the laſt, ſatisfy me 
that it is doubtful ; but we may add, that the 
Roots which bring only two or four Leaves, are 
certainly too weak to flower; and there is one 
Thing more which I cannot help taking Notice 
of, which relates to this Plant's firſt coming into 
the Iſland of Guernſey, which was told me by 
M. de St. Marets, a very curious Gentleman of that 
Place: He ſays, That in his Grandfather's Time 
a Ship from China came in there, when ſome of 
the Sailors gave a Parcel of theſe Roots to a 
Perſon who then kept a publick Houſe; This 
Gentleman tells me, that from thence came the 
whole Stock that is in the Iſland, and that the 
Place is now in Being, cloſt by the Sea. This 
Story differs, indeed, from that which we have 
had of a Ship's being caſt away, and the Roots 
ſwimming to the Shore and there taking Root; 
but I think this traditional Account of Mr. de S.. 
Marets is the moſt probable of the two. It is re- 


markable, that the Soil which came with Mr. 
Sutton's 
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Sutton's Roots, was a ſandy Loam mixt with Sea 
Sand and broken Shells. From the whole we may 
learn, that the Bulbs ſhould not be put in the 
Earth above half their Height. Again as to the 
Soil, we are taught to give this Root a free open 
Earth. I may take Notice here, that the 
Height of the Flower Stem, if the Plant ſtands 
in the open Air, will be about a Foot, and 
if it happens to be ſet in a Room, or in a 
Glaſs Caſe, or Stove, where the Air does not 
reach it with Freedom, it will ſometimes be 
near two Foot high; but then it will be weak, 
and the Colour of the Flowers will be paler 
* when it is confin'd, than when it has the free 
Air. 


Of the extraordinary Vegetation of the Cha- 
dock Orange, whereby the Neceſſity of Ri- 
pening Juices in Plants, to make them 


fruitful, is conſider d. 


1 Have taken Notice in this and my other 
Writings, that while the Juices of Plants 
are green or undigeſted, ſuch Plants ſhoot vigo- 
rouſly into large Branches without any Shew of 
bearing Fruit; but, on the contrary, when the 
Sap of a Plant becomes more ripen'd and ſedate, 
that Plant will produce ſmaller Shoots, which will 
ſet for Blowing or Fruit-bearing. As to the 
Conſiſtency of the Juices in the vigorous ſhoot- 
ing Plants, and in the flow Shooters, or thoſe 
which are come to Fruit-bearing, it is in the firſt 
like the moſt fluent Liquid in Compariſon to the 
ſecond, which is more dence or thick, as if it 


had Gum mix'd with it ; when, therefore, we 
obſerve 


$ 
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obſerve vigorous growing Plants, and the Reverſe _ 
of them, we may know that the Juices which 
are neceſſary for the good nouriſhing of a Plant, 
muſt be thin and watry, and the Juices. re- 
quir'd to render a Plant fruitful, muſt be of a 
leſs active Nature. I am the mare particular on 
this Head, becauſe it is impoſſible for any one 
to prune a Tree with any tolerable Succeſs, un- 
leſs he has regard to theſe Conſiderations.” This, 
however muſt be always conſider'd with my 
Doctrine of the Circulation or Sap in Plants, 
whereby it appears, that when any one Particle 
of Sap happens by extraordinary Heat to be 
forwarded in its Motion, every Particle of Sap 
contain'd in the Veſſels of the ſame Plant, wi 
alſo be quicken'd and become more lively; fo 
that the Juices in the whole Plant will moye alike 
in every Part. Inſtances of which we find in 
the Trees planted againſt my late invented Fire- 
walls, and the Pales which I have directed for 
forwarding the Ripening of Fruits by the Heat 
of Horſe- Dung, in both which Caſes the Trees 
that are nail'd to them will begin to ſprout in 
two or three Days after the Application of the 
Fire or the Dung, at ſuch Places, or in ſuch 
Branches as happen firft to receive the Heat, 
altho* they were before in their State of Reſt, 
as I call it, that is, when their Juices are leſs 
active by the Rigour of the Winter Seaſon, 
ſuch as the Blood in thoſe Animal Bodies which 
ſleep all the Winter; and theſe Animals allo, 
like the Plants I mention, while they are in 
their moſt ſolemn ſleep, will awake and re- 
cover their vigorous Motion, if we bring them 
before the Fire: In which Caſe, tho*: the Rp 
Y 


or Points of Heat do not every where equal 
Qq fall 
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fal upon the Object, yet one Part of the Ani: 
mal pong ſufficiently warm'd, and the Juices 
in that Part made more active than the reſt, 
by Means of the Contact between Part and Part, 
will alſo be render'd as fluent as the firſt. So, 1 
ſay, when one Bud of a Plant, hy extaordinary 
Heat is made to germinate, the whole Body of 
Fuices in the fame Plant, muſt conſequently be- 
come as active as the Fuices in the firſt Germi- 
nating Bud. So the Circulation of Juices in 
Plants may beſt 'be underſtood by comparing it 
with the Circulation 'of Blood jn Animals: In 
which it is to be remark'd, that the Circulation 
is ſometimes quicker, and ſometimes ſlower, ac- 
cording as the Plants or Animals are influ- 
enc'd more or leſs by Heat; and that there 
muſt be ſoine Degree of Circulation continually 
in Plants and' Animals is certain, as Life in 
either cannot be maintain'd without it; for as 
foon as the Juices ceafe to move, ſo ſoon does 
the Body that contains them, tend to Putri- 
faction: But however the Juices in Plants 
are thicker'd by the Winter's Cold; yet we 
have many Inſtances which - prove that they do 
not lye ſtill at that Time, as may be obſerv'd 
in ſuch Evergreen Plants as are graffed upon 
thoſe which drop their Leaves in the Winter, 
and ſhoot even in the moſt ſevere Weather. 


But we muſt take Notice in the next Place, 
that there is a Difference between the Juices 


in Plants which are thicken'd by Cold, and 


thoſe which are digeſted and thicken'd by Heat; 
but yet neither of theſe Kinds of Juices, 
either by the moſt extreme Heat or Cold of our 
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Climate, provided they are reſiding in natural 
Plants of our own Country, are ſubject to be- 
come fixt or incapable of acting and circulating 
in their reſpective Bodies; tho* Plants from the 
hotteſt and the very coldeſt Climates, when 
they are cultivated in our Latitude, are ſubje&t 
to have their Juices quite fixt, either by the 
too great Cold, or too great Heat of our Cli- 
mate, and in that State periſh; for whenever 
the Juices become perfectly fixt. in any Plant, 
tis without Recovery; but to prevent this in 
the Exotick Plants which we cultivate, it is ne- 
ceſſary to provide Green-Houfes or Stoves for 
the better defending the moſt tender Sorts from 
the Severity of our Winter Weather, and to 
provide likewiſe a neceflary Defence for ſuch 
Plants as come from the coldeſt Countries, 
that their Juices may not be too much thicken'd 
by the too great Heat of our Summers. To 
ſhew the Poſſibility of fixing fluid Bodies by 
Heat, the White of an Egg, which is viſcous, 
is an Example; and of rendring ſuch Bodies 
as conſiſt of oily or watry Parts more fluid, it is 
done by Heat; I mean ſuch as Bees- Wax, Oil, 
Sc. which are fixt by Cold, and made fluent by 


Heat, 


This being pretnis'd, I ſhall proceed to give 
an Account of an extraordinary Phænomenon 
in the Chadock Orange, which I obſerv'd this 
Year at Mr. Whitmil/'s, which may ſerve to 
77 what I have ſaid above concerning the 
Difference between the Juices which make a 
Plant ſhoot vigorouſly, and thofe which are pro- 
per to render a Plant. fruitful. About the be- 
planing of April Mr. Whitmill receiv'd ſeveral 
ruits of the Chadock Orange from Barbadbes, 

R Q 2 ſome 
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ſome in a State of Ripeneſs fit for eating, and 
others that were rotting, which, however, were 
not uſeleſs to him, becauſe of the Seeds which 
were ſtill fit for planting. Theſe Seeds, as well 
as the others in the ſound Fruit, he ſets in Pots 
in April, and the July following ſeveral of them 
began to ſhew Bloſſoms on their Tops, which 
explain'd themſelves in Auguſt: This Novelty 
Put me upon a particular Enquiry, whether thefe 
flowering Plants were raiſed from the Seeds of 
the eatable Fruits, or the rotten Fruits; which 
fortunately Mr. Whitmill remember'd, and in a 
particular Manner obſerv'd to me, that they 
were taken from 4 Fruit which was ſo rotten, 
that its Contents were almoſt turn'd to Water: 
In the mean while it was obſervable, that the 
Plants whereon theſe Bloſſoms appear'd, were 
not near fo vigorous as thoſe Plants which were 
rais'd from the Seeds of the leſs rotten Fruit : 
This occaſion'd me to make the following Re- 
marks, viz. That, according to my former Obfer- 
vations, when the Juices of a Plant are well 
digeſted, its vigorous Growth is reſtrain'd, as 
appears by the blowing Plants that were rais'd 
from the Seeds of the very rotten Fruit, and 
were already in a State of Germination before 
they were planted, as it is common to obſerve 
Seeds already fprouted when we open rotten 
Lemons; I ſay, when Seeds happen to be thus 
fet in Motion while they are m the Fruit, and 
receive their firſt Impreſſion from full ripe or di- 
geſted Juices in the rotten Fruit, then it muſt be 
of Neceſſity that the Plants riſing from ſuch 
Seeds muſt immediately come to bearing; while, 
on the other Hand, ſuch Seeds as are taken from 
a ripe, or even a rotten Fruit, and that have 


not ſprouted in the Fruit, but receive _—_ 
U 
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firſt Nouriſhment from the Juices of the Earth, 
ſuch Plants will ſhoot vigorouſly by the Nouriſh- 
ment of the raw Juices, and the more vigoroufly 
they are made- to ſhoot, ſo much longer Time 
they will require for the digeſting of their Juices, 
or coming to a Fruit- bearing State; but then it 
ſeems reaſonable to conjecture, that when the 
vigorous Growth of a Plant begins with its firft 
Germination, it will be more likely to endure 
and be laſting, than ſuch a Plant as, at the firſt 
ſetting out, is fed only with fully digeſted Juices, 
and comes to bear Fruit before its natural Pe- 
riod, But it ſeems i is not only at Mr. }hit- 
milPs, that this extraordinary Accident has hap- 
pen'd, for I am credibly inform'd, that the ſame 
Thing was obſerv*d in Dr. Monrac's Garden at 
Greenwich ſome Years ago. . 


Here it will be neceſſary to offer a Word or 
two concerning the Ear-leaves, or the Lobes in 
a Seed, and their Functions, to prevent any 
Objection to the Doctrine I have laid down, 
when I cannot be preſent to anſwer it mylelt. 
By the Lobes or Ear-leaves of a Seed, are un- 
derſtood the two firſt Leaves that appear of 
every Plant rais*d from Seed : Theſe, while 
they are folded up in the Seed, incloſe the Plan- 
tula or little Plant, and ſerve to find it Nou- 
riſhment from the Moment it begins to germi- 
nate, to the Time that its Roots have ſufficiently 
taken hold of the Ground to give the Plant 
Nouriſhment from thence, and then theſe Lobes, 
being no longer of Uſe, decay and drop off, 
Now theſe Lobes of the Seed, when they lye in 
the Fruit, will imbibe ſuch Juices as are fully 
qualify'd to feed the young Plant, and make the 
rſt Impreſſion on it what Kind of Juices it 
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ought to draw from the Earth, when it comes to 
ſhift for itſelf; or in other Terms, theſe Lobes or 
Ear · leaves give the young Plant its firſt Stamp, 
which it is oblig*d to follow ever after. Now, in 
the Caſe of the young flowering Chadock, the 
Ear: leaves were under a Neceſſity of imbibing ſuch 
a Share of the digeſted Juices of the rotten Fruit, 
as overpower*d their natural growing Juices; and 
ſo, diſtributing of them ro the Embrio, or little 
Plant, at its firſt Germination, it was render'd 
more ſuddenly productive, than capable of vigo- 
rous Growth, 5 


Of the Bark-Bed, and of the Ananas or 
Pine-apple, the Guava, the Coffee-Tree, the 
Bananas, &c. | 


HE Tanners Bark is of great Uſe for 
| making of Hot-beds, and as the Secret of 
Its Management is neceſſary in the Conſervation 
and Education of all ſuch tender Exoticks as' are 
brought to us from the hotteſt Climates, I ſhall 


here give the neceſſary Directions for making a 
Bark-bed, 


There muſt firſt be prepared a Place about 
four Foot wide, and about ten or twelve Foot long, 
to be inclos'd with Brick-work about three Foot 
high: This brick'd Part is generally made under 
Ground, if it can be kept dry; for where Wa- 


ters lye near the Surface, they occaſion the Bark 
to burn, as often as they come to it; and ſo 8 
when the Waters riſe near the Surface, we muſt t 
make our Brick-work above Ground, p 


Upon , 
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Upon the Top cf the Walling may be ſet a 
common Hot-bed Frame, or a Frame of the ſame 
Nature, four or five Foot high at the Back, ac- 
cording to the Height of the Plants we are to ſet 
10 it. | | 


If we make the Frame of any conſiderable 
Height then it is adviſeable to make the fore 
Part, or Front of the Frame of Glaſs in Pan- 
nels, to be taken out when it is neceſſary to give 
the Bed Air in wet Weather, when the Glaſs 
Lights on the Top cannot properly be open'd ; 
one of which Kind of Frames I dire&ed to be 
made at Yaux-Hell, when J order'd the making 
of the forcing Frames, for forwarding the Ri- 
pening of Fruits; but I ſhall here give a Figure 
of it, as well as of ſome Stoves which are uſeful 
for theſe tender Plants in the Winter; for this 
Frame is deſign'd only as an Help to the moſt 
tender Plants in the Summer, that is to ſay, 
when we raiſe Seeds, or elſe, when the Plants 
are young: We may uſe this Frame from April to 
the Middle of October, and then they may be fer 
into the Stoves, 


I am the more particular on this Account, be- 
cauſe I now find that my former Writings con- 
cerning Coffee, have brought that Plant to be 
familiar in our American Plantations, I mean in 
the Iſland of Barbadoes, where, at preſent, there 
is a great Number of Plants in a Fruit-bearing 
State, from whence ſome have been brought to 
the Royal Palace at Hampton-Court, in a proſpe- 
rous Condition ; and I doubt not but the Plant 
for its Beauty and Curioſity, will be much co- 
veted by all Lovers of Gardens with us,. eſpeci- 
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ally ſince the ſame Expence, in Point of Culture, 
will ſerve for the Education of all the choice Fryits 
of the hotteſt Climates, | 


But there are ſome who are afraid of the Ex- 
pence of theſe Things, believing they will be 
a_conſiderable Rent-Charge : If-the Expence is 
to be in the Tanners Bark, every one knows 
it is much cheaper than common Horſe-Dung, 
as it will keep a good Heat from February to the 
End of Auguſt; and the Fire which is requir'd 
to be kept in the Stoves, during the Winter, 
cannot be very conſiderable; one Fruit of the 
Pine-Apple or Ananas, to be ſold, would pay the 
Expence; and theſe Confervatories will keep the 
Ananas, as well as the Coffee, and the Bananas or 
Plantains, or the Guavas or Mango; or, in- 
deed, any of the Fruits which grow between the 
Tropics. | 


The Green-Houſe, which I have deſcrib'd 
in the foregoing Work, is of great Uſe; but as 
it is not in the Power of every one to erect, I 
think it will be neceſſary to deſcribe ſome Stoves 
of ſmaller Size, which will be of little Expence ; 
for the Building of which I have given ſufficient 
Direction to Mr. George Eaton, Bricklayer, in 
Miles Lane, near the Monument, London, who 
has already built many Stoves of extraordinary 
Uſe, ſome of which I ſhall mention when I explain 


the Plate Numb. V, and VII. 


In the Affair of the Bark-bed it will be ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the Lights or Glaſſes in 
the old Way, always had the Bars, to which the 
Glaſs was faſten'd, within Side; and, in that 
Manner, were very deſtructive to the * 

| that 


that ſtood under them; for the Dew or Steam 
of the Bed, by being condens'd, when it comes 
to the Glaſſes, will gather into Drops, and by 
Means of the Communication between the Bars 
and Glaſſes, thoſe Drops will fall upon the 
Plants, and rot them; but to prevent this Diſ- 
order, or the old Practice of turning the Glaſſes 
of Hot - Beds every Morning, Mr, Vbitmill now 
puts all his Bars on the Outſide, leaving a con- 
venient Space for the Rain Water to paſs be- 
tween them and the Glafs; and I obſerve, that 
whatever Dew is condens'd in the Houſe, or 
Bed, runs gradually down the Glaſs without 
dropping; ſo that all the Plants which are in- 
clos'd in ſuch Beds, or Stoves, will be out of 
that Danger which too frequently has deſtroy*d 
our chiefeſt Curioſities, i 


In the next Place we come to ſpeak of the 
Tanners Bark, and how to uſe it. This Bark 
is ſuch as the Tanners have quite done with, and 
ſhould be had into our Garden ſoon after it is 
taken out of the Tan-vats, and then toſs'd up 
to let the Water drain from it, and turn'd once 
or twice to make the Parts of an equal Moi- 
ſture as near as poſſible; for elſe, when we 
make the Bed, it will work unequally, which is 
a great Fault; we muſt then ſift or ſkreen our 
Bark, that it may be of one Fineneſs at the 
Top, and reſerve the coarſe Part for the Bot- 
tom of the Bed. When this is done, we may 
ſpread a little Rubbiſh at the Bottom of the 
Caſe of Brick-Work, and ſome freſh long Dung 
from the Stable to lay upon that, in all to make 
about a Foot thick when the Dung is preſs'd 
down. This Preparation . is for two Uſes, the 
firſt is to give a quick Paſſage to the Wet _ 
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the Bark will receive by watering the Plants 
{et in it; and the ſecond is, that the freſh Dung 
will create an Heat, and ſet the Bark to work 
which is to be laid upon it. I have already ob- 
ſerv'd, that we muſt lay the groſſer Parts of 
the Bark at the Bottom, and the finer at Top, 
when we make the Bed ; the Reaſon is, that the 
larger, as well as the ſmaller Parts of the Bark 
will” heat, but in different Manners, viz. the 
larger Parts will be longer before they are heated 
through, and then would be too hot to lye 
near a Pot, but will ferve to communicate Heat 
to the finer Parts that ſhould lye above them; 
and the upper Part of the Bed being made 
of the finer Parts, will be conſtantly regular 
and gentle in their Heat, and therefore much 
more proper to ſet our potted Plants into: 
In the laying - this Bark into our Caſe of Brick- 
Work, we muſt be careful to preſs it together 


pretty hard till the whole is filled to the Top; 


and then fet on your Frame, and put on the 
Glaſſes about a Week afterwards, which will 
foon after come to be fit to fet our Pots upon; 
but be not too haſty to plunge them into it, 
left the Heat be over- much; I reckon about ten 
Days after you have ſet your Pots upon the 
Bark, you may venture to plunge them, and in 
ſuch a Bed, if it be made in March, there will 
remain a ſufficient Heat to the End of Auguſt, 
or till the Middle of September, Note, when 
your Bed begins to mould at the Top, the Fer- 
ment is gone, and the Heat loſt ; but you may 
renew it again by turning the Bark a Foot deep, 
and giving it a few Sprinklings of Water. 
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Explanation of Plates V, and VII. 


Plate V. Fig. I. Shews the Caſe of Brick-Work, 
wherein the Bark is to be laid. 


Fig. II. The manner of the Frame to be ſet 
upon it, with the proper Glaſſes in the Front, 
and at the Ends of the ſaid Frame, for receiving 
the Sun at its firſt riſing and till it ſets, and 
alſo for giving Air properly in windy Weather. 


Fig. III. repreſents a Stove or Conſervatory 
for tender Plants, whoſe Glaſſes ſtand upright, 
and upon them are deſign'd other Lights to be 
laid Nopeing, the better to receive the Sun in 
the Summer: This is almoſt of the ſame Kind 
with thoſe Stoves that were lately built in the 
Phyſick Garden at Chelſea, only this in the Fi- 
gure is deſign'd about eighteen Foot high, for the 
Sake of ſome Plants which will grow tall, as the 
Papa-Tree, and eſpecially the Bonanas or Plan- 
tain, whoſe Leaf alone will be three or four 
Foot long, and the Flower Stem, perhaps, ten 
Foot high, and ſo likewiſe the Mango will make 
a great Tree, and muſt have Room if we would 
- have it bear Fruit; the Seeds of theſe, how- 
ever when they come to grow, will produce 
Plants which will be more hardy, and in Proceſs 
of Time, by the ſowing of the Seeds ſucceſſively, 
I doubt not but they may be ſo nearly naturaliz'd 
to our Climate, that the Shelter of a common 
Green-Houſe will be ſufficient for them. In this 
Glaſs Caſe I have made the Place for the Bark- 
Bed quite in the Ground, 


Plate VII. Fig. I. Is the View of the Glaſs Caſe; 
made both for Summer and Winter Uſe, my — 
ar 
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Bark-Bed may be in the Middle, and the Fire 
Flues round about the Houſe: The Place for 
the Bark-Bed is mark'd A, and the Courſe of 
the Fire Flues B B. The Place for the Bark 
is only to be uſed in Summer for our tall Plants; 
but in the Winter, when we uſe Fires, the Bark 
muſt be quite remov'd, and then the Hollow 
where the Bark lay, will ſerve for a Walk, and 
ſo the Tops and Sides of our Fire Flues will 
then be above Ground, and dry the Damps 
in the Glaſs Caſe, which tog frequently riſe in 
Winter, 


But as our Glaſs Caſe will, in this Condition, 
afford but one Degree of Heat, ſo we muſt from 
thence conclude, that it will only be proper for 
Plants that come from one Climate, unleſs it is 
ſo alter'd that we can give Air to one Part, 
while we keep the other inclos'd, and then we 
may cultivate in the ſame Houſe Plants requir- 
ing very different Degrees of Heat; but the 
Way to do this I have mention'd in my De- 
ſcription of the Green-Houſe in the foregoing 


Work, and there is now a Sample of it in one of 


Mr. WhiutmilPs Stoves at Hoxton. 


The Letter c denotes the Fire Place or Stoke- 
Hole, running under the Flue B, and thereby 
warming the Wall D; againſt which Wall may 
be planted Cherries, Plumbs, Roſes, or ſuch 
Fruits as will bear at four Foot high ; by this 
Means the Fruits againſt the Wall D will be 
forwarded ſeveral Weeks ſooner than thoſe which 
depend upon the natural Seaſon, In the Bor- 
der E one may plant Strawberries and Flowers 
of various Kinds, and incloſing this Border 
with a Frame and Glaſſes F, we may bring them 
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to bear very early; and alſo by the ſame Means, 
the Strawberries are brought to bear Fruit all 
the Summer after, except only at the common 
Strawberry Seaſon, when they hold a little Reft ; 
this J obſerv'd this Year at Mr. Whitmil”s at 
Hoxton. | 
; | *: 

The Letter G ſhews, that each Window or 
Glaſs is divided in two, that we may give Air as 
we pleaſe, and with more Safety, than if we 
were to open a whole Caſement at once while 
the Weather is cold; ſo likewiſe, if we incloſe 
a Part of our Glaſs-Caſe with Glaſs, I mean the 
firſt Flue B, which is over the Fire Place, and 
make it, as it were, a Stove within a Stove, 
only letting the Top reach as high as the Top 
of the loweſt Caſement at G, then, by keeping 
cloſe all the Range of lower Cafements, the 
Plants within that ſmall] Stove will be kept in a 
very great Heat, while all the Plants in the other 
Part of the Glaſs Caſe may have Air from the 
upper Caſements. Mr. Hhitmill of Hoxton has a 
very good one of this Sort. | 


Fig, II. repreſents a Muſhroom- Bed half made, 
A the Point where the Sticks meet, which are to 
uide the Faſhion of the Bed; BB ſhews the 
Height of the half. made Bed; A 2 at Fig. III. 
ſhews the Figure of a Muſhroom Bed finiſh'd. 


In a Word, in theſe Directions we have the 
Bark- bed for training the Ananas or Pine- apple 
in the Summer, as alfo the young Coffee- Trees, 
the Melon Thiſtle, young Guavas, the Papas, 
and other Exoticks of the moſt tender Nature; 
and when ſome of theſe, with the Bananas or 
Plantains, are too tall for this Frame, we = 
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have Recourſe to a Bark-bed in the Stove for 
the Summer, and in the Winter make the Fires 
and keep them continually, removing then the 


Bark, and ſetting the Pots on Sand. This 


is what is chiefly to be obſerv'd for keeping and 
ripening the Pine-apple; for there is nothing 
mote in the Culture of it, unleſs that about 
Auguſt you muſt take off the Suckers from the 
great Plants, and plant them ſingly in Pots, 
where they will ſoon take Root, if you give 
them gentle Waterings. The Pine-apple is like- 
wiſe propagated by the Head or Crown of Leaves 
which grows on the Top of the Fruit, by fetting 
it in a Pot as ſoon as it is twiſted from the Fruit. 
It is obſervable, that one of theſe Heads will 
bear a Year ſooner than an Off-ſet or Sucker ; 
the Reaſon is the ſame as I have mention'd be- 
fore in the extraordinary Production of the Cha- 
dock Orange, i. e. that this Crown is nouriſh'd 
by the ripen'd or well-digeſted Juices of its own 
Fruit, whereas the Sucker receives its Nouriſhment 
crude and raw from the Earth, and muſt have 
Time for Digeſtion, | 


Remarks concerning the Coffee-Tree. 


OW I have given proper Directions for 
N the Bark-bed, and the Stoves which are 
neceſſary for keeping the Coffee Plant, I think 
it may be neceſſary to add a Word or two con- 
cerning the Improvement of it, which I have 
omitted in my other Works : The Deſcription of 
it being 2 in my New Improvements, and in 
my Treatiſe of Caffee publiſh'd in the Year 1714, 


when I was in Holland; which, conſidering that 
I had at the ſame Time ſeveral thouſand 1 
ts 
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Plants to examine, was as full as my Time would 
allow, and at that Time not any Perſon who had 
ſeen it grow in Europe, had written any thing 
concerning it; for it was towards the End of the 
ſame Year, when the States of Amſterdam ſent 
the firſt Plant of Coffee to the King of France, 
that ever was ſeen at Paris; ſo that I am of Opi- 
nion Dr. Douglaſs had not ſeen the firſt Edition 
of my Treatiſe of Coffee, when he wrote his 
Botanical Diſſertation of the Coffee- Berry, be- 
cauſe in Page the 6th of that Work, that Gen- 
tleman ſays, That Mr. Bradley, it ſeems, had 
« neither ſeen du Juſſieu's nor la Roque's Me- 
% moirs, tho? publiſh'd fix Years before he un- 
«« dertook to write upon Coffee: And particus 
larly,” I imagine that the Doctor had not ſeen 
my firſt Edition of that Treatiſe, becauſe in the 
ſame Page it is ſaid, That Monſ. de Juſſieu, in 
c his excellent Hiſtory of the Coffee- Tree, read 
in the French Royal Academy in 1715, Sc.“ 
So that the Time when Pr. de Juſſeu read his 

Hiſtory of it, was the next Year after my Account 
of it was publiſnh'd; but I ſhall proceed to remark 
ſome Particulars relating to its Culture, which 


yet are not made publick. 


I have already given my Reaſons, why I ſup- 
poſe it to be a Jeſfamine, and have in my New 
Improvements preſcrib*d the Inarching of it upon 
the common Jeſſamine, as we do the Plant com- 
monly known by the Name of the Arabian ſeſſa : 
mine, which I am perſuaded will do very well, 
ſince every Day confirms me more and more that 
it is of that Tribe; however, I have heard from 
Mr. Knowlton, who was lately Gardener to Dr. 
S$herrard, that in the Doctor's curious Gardens at 
Eltham, he rais'd the Coffee - Tree, both by ä 
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and Cuttings; ſo that if there may be ſome Dif. 
ficulty of raiſing it from the Berry, there will be 
none in railing or propagating of it theſe Ways. 
But there is one Thing which yet remains to be 
mention'd, concerning the Management of the 
Coffee-Tree, which I have only ſlightly touch'd 
upon in my New Improvements, and that is, the 
Neceſſity of waſhing the Leaves and Shoots about 
Fune, and even in September too: This muſt be 
done with a Spunge and Water, and if there is 
ſome Tobacco ſteep'd in the Water, I believe it 
will dogood; for I find that the Leaves and Stalks 
of the Coffee-Tree are very apt to be cover'd 
about June and July with a Kind of Mildew, 
ſuch as may be obſerv'd upon the Flower Stalks 
of Colly-flowers, which afterwards changes to 
little Inſects that will poiſon the Plant; theſe, 
therefore, ſhould be carefully waſh'd off as ſoon 
as we diſcover them; and is what is very ſtrictly 
obſerv'd by the Gardeners in Holland, not only 
in this Caſe, but in the Culture of every Stove 
Plant : They have People on purpoſe to clean the 
Leaves of their houſed Plants, but more fre- 
quently the Coffee-Tree than any other, and 
there are no Plants that look better than theirs, 
I remember once that Mr. Cornelius, the curious 
Gardener at the Phyſick Garden at Amſterdam, 
ſet ſome Seeds of the Coffee in a Pot, which ſtood 
Abroad, .and they came up, and made as good an 
Appearance as any of thoſe that were rais'd in 


the Bark-bed. 
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INDE X 
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OF THE 
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os, & ſeq; 


Abſtracts of At7s of Par- 
liament relating to Tim- 
ber-Trees, &c. 492 

Acacia 380 

Acanthus 115 

Accidentat Couplings. 
Cee Couplings. 

Aconite Winter © 155 

Adhatoda, or Malabar- 
Nut 95 


African Marigolds +57 
Agricola, Dr, his Obſer- 
vations on artificial 
Com poſts 27 
Agues accounted for 2 50 
Air, how conducive lo Ve- 
getation, 484. Expe- 
riments relating there- 
to by the Drving-Tub, 
and Bell and Candle 


485 

Alaternus 80 
Alder-Tree 42 
Almond- Tree 210 
Rr Aloes 
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Aloes, their Culture and 
various Sorts 386, 
_— & ſeqs 
Althea Frutex 104 
Amaranthus, or Purple 
Flower Gentle 158 
America, the South of 
Africa, China, and 
India, beyond the Reach 
of Tartarian Tnſefts, 
and Eaſterly Winds, 
and by that Means 
free from the Plague 
253, & ſeq; 
Amemum Plinii, or Tree 
Night-Shads 376 
Ananas, Method of ma- 
naging a Hot-bed for 
them, 605, How to 
propagate them 606 
Anatomy of Plant 2, 
| & ſeqʒ 
Anemonies — 
Angelica 


Animals, Uefa 7 


particularly dieting ſuch 
as are bred for the 
Nouriſhment of Man- 
kind 233 
AxNVAL FLOWERS and 
PLAN TS, their Cul- 
ture and Management, 
156 

Annual Sun-flower 160 
Annual Stocks 161 


Ants, not deſtrutttve, 


but beneficial to Fruit- 
Trees, &c. 233 


RPE, or Dog*s Bane 
81 
Appendix to this 605 
Edition 536 
Apples, Mad: See Mala 
Inſana 
Apples, ihe moſt uſeful 
of all Engliſh Fruits, 
193. Their various 
Kinds, ibid. Benefit 
of incloſing the Kitchen - 
_ with Eſpaliers, 
194. All Kernel 
ruits ſuffer by Prun- 
ing, with Directions 
thereupon, 195, Of 
planting for 7 
180, Dwarf-Apples 
grafted on Paradiſe 
Stocks to be preferr'd, 


197. Beauty, &c. of 


a moveable Orchard, 
ibid. See alſo Here- 
fordſhire Orchards. 
Approaching. See Graf- 
fing. 
Apricot. See Abricot. 
ArrIL; Works to be 
done in the Kitchen» 
Garden, 416, Pro- 
dutts of the ſame in 
this Month, 421. — 
Works to be done it 
the Green-Houſe and 
Flower-Garden, ons. 
' Flowers blowing 404 
Arbor Judæ 97 


Arbutus 
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Arbutus 83 

Artichoke, 292. Fern- 
lem Artichokes. See 
Jeruſalem, 

Aſh-Tree 

Aſparagus, he Proj 

accruing thereby, and 


Methods of Propagati- 


on both by the natural 
May and Hot. bed 288 
Aſpen- Tree 348 
Aſters, or 8 tar-Worts 
109 

AvucusT; Works to be 
Aone in the Kitchen- 
Garden, 434. Pro- 
dutts thereof in this 
Month, 436. — Or- 
dering the Green-Houſe 
and Flower - Garden, 
273. Flowers blow- 
ing 477 
Auricula, its Excellency, 
133. Deſcription and 
Requiſites of a good 
Auricula, 134. When 
to gather the Seed, 
135. Methods of 2 
ing it, 1 36. Soils 


proper for it 137 


 Azzerole. See L"Aze- 


bis Diſcoveries — 


Improvements, 10, 38. 


His curious Letter re- 


INDEX; 


lating to infectibus Di- 
ſtempers, Blights, &c. 
240 

Balſoms; Female 158 


Bananas, a Bark-bed pro- 


per for them 603 
Barberry, Rules to be 
obſerv'd to make the 
Leaves of it imitate 
Bobea- Tea ibid. 
Bark-bed, its Manage- 


ment and Method of 


making, &c. 598-606 
Batchelors- Button 119 
Baum 312 
Bay-Tree 74 
Beans, #heir various 


Kinds, 297. Their 


Culture and Manage- 


3 
Beans Ridney. See Kids 
ney-Beans. 


Beans Scarlet. Sec Scar- 
let-Beans. 


Beech 34 
Beets 281 
Belvidera 158 


Birch - Tree, Uſefulneſs 


of its Wood, 547. Its 
Sap makes a wholſome 
Wine, ibid. Perfera- 
ble to the Oak for Tan- 
ning ibid. 
Black-Hellebore. See 
Chriſtmas-Flower. 
Blights, how Vegetables 
are affetted by theft 
218, &ſeqz 
R r 2 Bloſſom 
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Bloſſoms, Male and Fe- 
male, 15. Blowing 
of a Flower, the Man- 
ner of it when it ſpin- 
dles, See Flowers, 
Blue - Bottle. See Cyanus 
Box- Tree 76 
Bran and Water, an 
Experiment for Holly- 


Berries, &c. 68, 409 


Broom, Spaniſh 94 
Bucklerſbury uninfetted 
in the Plague of Lon- 
don; and the Reaſon 


why 249 
Budding, See Graffing. 
BuLBous PLANTS, 142 

General Rule relating 

to them 156 
Burnet 309 
Buſh Baſel 158 

C 
Abbages, and their 
Kinds 296 
Cabbage Lettuce 307 
Camomile 13 
Campanula Pyramidalis 
111 
Candy-Tufts 162 
Cana Indica 382 


Canterbury Bells. See 

Campanula Pyrimid. 
Caper WE : 
Capſicum Indicum 1 57 
Cardinal Flower 130 
Carduus 314 


Carnations, their ſcus. 
ral Kinds, 121. Their 
Manner of Propaga- 
tion, 122. How to ga- 
ther their Seeds, 123. 


A Compoſt proper for 
blow- 


them, 124. 

ing the Flower, 125 
Carolina, he Falop-Tree 

of that Country. See 


Jalop 


Carrots 277 
Caſtration of Trees and 
Flowers 16 


Caterpillars, 70 deſtroy, 
221. See Inſetts. 
See alſo Turneps. 
Cellery. See Sellery. 
Cereus. See Torch- 
Thiſtle. J 
Chadock, or Shadock, 
Orange, ripens well in 
England, 352, 1 
extraordinary Vegeta- 
tion, 592. Afﬀording 
Helps for fome curious 
Obſervations on the 
Neceſſity of Ripening 
the Juices of Plants, 
to make them fruitful, 


ibid. Mr. WhitmilPs 


Method of raiſing them 
from Seeds 595 
Champignon. Sze Muſh- 
rooms, 
Charcoal Fires, their Uſe 
and Inconveniencies 


335 
Charles 
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Charles II. his Opinion 
$ 4 the Plague at Leg- 


horn 250 
Cherries 206 
Chervil 306 
Cheſnut 36 


Chimneys, improv'd by 
Dr. Deſagulier, of 
great Benefit 10 Exo- 
ticks 336 

Chives 287 

Chriſtmas-Flower 139 

Circulation of the Sap in 
Vegetables 1—8 

Citrons ripen well in 
England 352 


Clary 314 
Clay 


25 
Coffee-Tree, a Kind f 


Jaſmin, 361. Its 
Deſcription, ibid. Some 
near 18 Foot high in 
Amſterdam Gardens, 
ibid. Us Culture, 
Soil, and Method of 
Raiſing from Seed, 362 
Bark-bed proper for it, 
605. Particular Re- 
marks relating to it, 
with Methods for rai- 
ſing it from Layers, 
&c. 606. Neceſſary 
Obſervation omitted in 
the former Editions, 
relating to this, and all 
Stove Plants 608 
Colchicum 109, 153 
Collyflower, 293. Pro- 
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digious Increaſe of In- 
fetts upon one blighted 


Collyflower, 4.31. The 


right Seaſon for "_ 
them 32 
Colours, the Cauſe 7 
different ones in the 
Leaves and Flowers of 
Plants conſidered in an 
ingenious Letter to the 
Author thereupon 366 
Compoſts for forwarding 
Plants. See Soils. 
Conſervatories at Leg- 
horn. See Leghorn. 
Convulvulus 158 
Corn-Sallad 309 
Couplings accidental , 
how they produce in- 
numerable Varieties of 
Flowers and Fruits 17 
Cows, ſome Account of 
the late Diſtemper a- 
mong them 251, & ſeq; 
Cowilips 132 
Cranes's-Bill. See Geis. 
nium 
Creſſes 306 
Crocus,Saffron 109,153 
Cucumbers, their Cul- 
ture, &c. 263. Rules 
for raiſing and culli- 
vating them before or 
after their Natural 
Seaſon, 269. To raiſe 
them on the natural 
Ground for Pickling 


272 
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Currants 213 
Curtis, Mr. his Method 
of Cleft-Graffing 561 
Cyanus 117, 161, 469 
Cyclamen 151 
Cyder-Fruit, à curious 
Obſervation thereon 
17, 442* See Here- 
fordſhire Orchards, 
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a Afﬀfodil 150 
D Daiſies 141 


Damps in Mines, their 


Fatality how prevent - 
ed. 243 
Dandelion 310 


Date-Tree 382 


Dzecemsrs ; ; Works io 


be done in the Kit- 
chen - Garden, 448. 


Products of the ſame 


in this Month, 450. 
Ordering the Green- 
Houſe and Flower- 
Garden, 484. Flowers 
blowing in this Month 
487 
Decoys, their Profita- 
bleneſs, 553. How 
to make them ibid. 
Dens Caninus 155 
Deſagulier, Dr. See 
Chimneys. 
— 314 
Diodorus Siculus's Ac- 
count of the Plague of 
Athens 247 


Diſeaſes R  Epidemick , 
proceeds from I nſetts 
act d in with the 
Breath, &, 237 

Diſtempers among the 
Cows. See Cows. 

Dog s-Bane. See A po- 
cinum. 

Dog - wood Virginian 384 

Douglas, Dr. his Mi- 
Stake relating to the 
Author in bis Diſſer- 
tation upon the Coffee- 
Berry 607 

Dragons 314 

Dutch Wild Poppy 160 

Dvarf-Trees 189, 201 


E 


AST Winds pro- 
ductive of Inſetts, 
219, & ſeq; And of 
Peſtilences 246 
Echinomelocactos. See 
Melon-Thiſtle. 
Eggs of Inſefts 500Times 
teſs than the leaſt vi- 
ſible Grain of Sand 4.31 
Electuary publiſbd by 
the States of Holland 
lo prevent the Infetti- 
on in Caille 252 
Elm 35 
Endive 307 
Eneying. See Graffing. 
Engines for raiſing and 


melicrating Water for 
_ Gardens 


INDEX. 


Gardens, 315. Mr, 
Savory*s wonderful In- 
vention for raiſing a- 
ter by Fire, 316. O- 
ther Inventions for the 
Jame Purpoſe, 319, 
Method of Refining 
Waters in Spain, 321. 
Mr. Evelyn's Obſer- 
vations relating to the 
Mixturesof Water 323 
Engliſh Wines See 
ines, 
Eſchalots 286 
EscuLEnTRoorTs 276 
Eſpaliers 194, 197, 201 
Ever-GREens, their 
Ornament and Uſe 66 
Ever-Green Oak, 
Ilex. 


Everlaſting Flowers 161 


Everlaſting Pea 110 
Euphorbium, its Culture 
and various Kinds 400 
ExoTick-PLanTs, of 
raifing and preſerving 
them, 343. The Time 
for ſelling them into 
the Houſe, 342. Man- 
ner of raiſing them 
From Seed, 343. Me- 
thod of gathering their 
Seed iu Foreign Coun- 
tries, and packing them 


up, 344. To order 


them when ſent over 
in Plants 345 


See 


ExotickSucculent Plants. 
See Succulent. 
Exotick Shrubs not ſuc- 
culent, 374. Degrees 
of Heat and Cold to be 
obſerv'd with regard 


to them 379 


F 
TAirchild, Mr. his 
F Method to ripen O- 

ranges, &c. 355. And 
of raiſing the Chadock 
Orange from Seed ibid. 
FenruaRY 3 Works to 
be done in the Kitchen- 
Garden, 408, Pro- 
duct of the ſame in 
this Month, 411. — 
Ordering the Green- 
Houſe and Flower- 
Garden, 455. Flowers 


blowing 457 
Felling of Woods 43 
Female Balſoms. See 
Balſoms. | 
Fennel 314 


Ficoides, its Culture and 
various Kinds 397 

Ficus Indicus. See O- 
puntia. 

Fig, Soil proper for il. 
189. Method of Pro- 
pagation, ibid. En- 
danger d by Pruning, 
ibid. A Fig near 

Windſor growing wild 

and without Culture, 
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in an old Gravel-Pit, 
. yearly produces many 
Buſhels of Fruit, ibid. 
The Art requir'd in 
managing the Fig, 190 
White Figs moſt valu- 
able tbid. 
Fig-Marygold. See Fi- 
coides. 
Fires inprov'd. See 
Chimnies. | 
Firs 86, 542 
Flos Adonis 160 


Flos Cardinalis 130 


FLOWERRING TREES 
and SHRuUBs, their 
Culture and Uſe 87 


FLowER-GARDEN for 


January, February, 


Sc. See the reſpective 
Months. Directions 
for its Situation 588 
Flowers, as well as 
Fruits grow longer in 
the Shade, and ripen 
and decay ſooneft in the 
Sun, 126, Manner 
of blowing them, &c. 
See Carnations. 
Folium Ambulans, or 
Walking Leaf, a won- 
derful Inſect ſo calÞPg, 
a Deſcription of it 237 
ForesT - TREES, the 
Management of them. 
See Timber-Trees, 
Fox-Glove 114 
French Beans 302 


French Honeyſuckle 130 
French —_ 157 


French Wi Ses 
Willow. 

Fritillaria Craſſa 401 

Fritillaries 132 


FRUlr and FLowtRs, 
how produc'd by Acci- 
dental Couplings. See 
Couplings. 

FauriT-Tarets, 177, 
General Directions for 
their Management 211 
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Alilei, Seignior, of 
Florence, 515 * 
figns of a Green- Houſe 
for Exotict Plants in 
the Winter 488,& ſeq; 
Garden-Plats, the beſt 
Manner of deſigning 
them by a new-inyent- 
ed Inſtrument 6r 
Garden Poppies 160 
Garlick 286 
Generation of Plants. 
See Plant. 
Generative Parts of 
Plants diſcover'd by a 


Microſcope 20 
Geniſta 382 
Gentianella 139 


Geranium, or Cranes 
Bill, 362. The Vari- 
ous Latin Names of it 
made Engliſh, 563 
Deſcription of each 


Kind ? 


Propagation, &c. 365 
Gilly-flower. See July- 
flowers. | 


152 


unneceſſary Expences 


Hiſtory and Deſcripti- 


on 453 
Goddard, Carlton, %; 
his Method to keep off 
Snails, Slugs, &c. 
from Wall-Feuit 418 
Gooſe-berries 212 
Graffing, Directions for 
it, 557. Whip, or 
Rind - Graffing, 558. 
Cleft, or Stock-Graf- 
Hing, 560. Inarching, 
561. Inoculation, Bud- 
ding, or Eneying, 563. 
Approaching, 564. 25. 


Grafing uſed by the 
Ancients ibid. 
Grapes. See Vines, 
Graſs-Plats for Parter- 
n 86 
Great-Maple, See Sy- 
camore, | 
GREENHousz, or Con- 


fervatory, 333, 334. 


488. See alſo the re- 
ſbective Months for 
ordering thereof, 


Gladiolus, or Corn-flag 
Glaſs-caſes and Stoves, 


334 
Glaſtenbury-Thorn, its 


rebration, a Method of 


IN DE X. 
Kind, 364. Metbad of Green Privett, or Oli- 


vetta 84 
Grotto del Cane, at Baya 
near Naples, deſcrib'd 
| 241 
Guava, 4 Bark-bed pro- 
per for it _... 005 
Guernſey Lilly, 152. A 
more particular Di- 
reftion for its Culture, 
&c. and Obſervations 
relating to it not to. be 
met with in any other 
Author, 589. Proba- 
ble Means of its firſt 
being brought into the 
Iflandof Guernſey 591 
Guilder-Roſe 94 
Guinea - Pepper. See 
Capſicum Indicum, 


H 
Azel, or Philberd, 
Experiments on it 
to demonſtrate the Ge- 
neration of Plants, 16. 


Its Culture 39 
Heart's-Eaſe, or Viola 
Tricolor 162 


Hear and Cold, Obſerva- 
tions relating thereto, 
with regard to Exo- 
ticks "M9 

Heat and Moiſture, the 
Rudiments of Vegeta- 
tion 258 

Hellebore, 116. See alſo 
Chriſtmas Flower, 

Helmet- 


INDEX. 


 Helmet-flower, or Monks 
Hood 118 
Hepatica 140 
Her ss uſed for Diſtilling. 
See Pot-herbs. 
HeREgrFoRpSHIRE O- 
CHARDS 4 Pattern for 
all England: Account 
of the Agriculture of 
that County, &c. of 
Perry and Cyder, 502 
Of ite Gennet- Moyle, 


» 503. Of the Broomſ- 


berry Crab, a novel 


Myſtery, 504, 5 32. 
The Beauty and Pride 


of the County, 504. 
Their Orchards. purify 


and fweeten the ambi- 
ent Air, and contribute 
to the long Life of the 
Inhabitants, 504, 505. 
© Other Counties may 

' partake of the ſame 
Bleſſings with the like 
Patience and Induſtry, 
505, Of the Solls 
proper 'for the Pear 
and Apple, 506, 310. 
Columella's Saying of 
Vines applicable to 
Fruit-Trees, 507. Mil- 
liam Lawſon's Treatiſe 
and Aſſertions relating 
to Orchards, &c. tho* 
ſeeming Paradoxes , 
juſtify'd by Experi- 
ments, 507, & eq; 


512. 


Water, 


Of planting Orchards, 
509. Gabriel Platt's 
Preſcriptions and Ob- 
ſervations, 510, 511, 
Stxty-four Sta- 
tute Gallons of Cyder 
made of one Tree with- 
out the Mixture of 
£12, Di- 
reftions for removing 
Trees, ibid. Graffing 
improves and expedites 
the Fruit, 513, Di- 
ſtance of the Trees per 
quincuncem, 515. Rea- 
ſon for the abounding 
of Fruit in this County, 
517. Of Cyder, 518. 
Of divers Sorts of 
Vines, Wall. nuts, Cheſ- 
nuts, &c. growing in 
the County, ibid. Of 
the Herefordſhire Elms, 
120, and Oaks, ibid. 
deſtroyd by the Iron- 
Works, ibid. Of the 
Rye, Wheat, and Pa- 
ture of this County, 
ibid. Examples of. 
Perſons in this County 
famous for Publick 


Spirit and Induſtry, 


and improving of Land 
521. Their want 0 
Trade and Commerce, 

22, Ground proper 


or Orchards, 523. 
Apples moſt proper for 


Grafts, 


IND E x. 


Crafts, 525. And 
for the Table, 526. 
A Beauty as well as 
Profit in Variety, ibid. 
Herefordſhire 
in Hops of late Years, 
527. Of their Groves, 
ibid. Sir Hugh Plat?'s 
Augur, 521. Inſtances 
| of the richeſt efteem'd 
| _ often proving 
- the pooreſt, ibid. & e 
— the pooreſt the 
_ richeſt, 829. Of their 
. Paſtures, ibid. Their 
. Wool the fineſt in 
England, 530. Apples 
raiſed from Kernels 
- exceeding the beſt 
grafted Apples, 531. 
Experiments - relating 
to meliorating Fruit by 
Graſſing ibid. 
Holly, 66. An Expe- 
riment relating to Hol- 
ly Berries with Bran 
and Water 68 
Hollyhocks 10 
Honey. ſuckle, or Woo 
bind, go. French Ho- 
ney. ſuckle 130 
Hook, Mr. his Aſerti- 


on, that Millions of 


Millions of Inſects may 
be contain'd in a Drop 
of Water 227 
Hops 407 
Horn: beam 546 


excells 


Horſe-Radiſh 292 
HoT-Bep, 257. Quali- 
ties requird in it, 258. 
Proper Direttions for 
making it, 260. Earth 


proper for it. 262 
Houſe-Leeks 400 
Hyacinth 150 
Hyſſop 311 

I 

ALOP-Tree 382 

J JanuARY, Of order- 


ing the Kitchen-Gar- 
den, 403. Products 
thereof in this Month, 
407. — Ordering the | 

Green- Houſe and Flow- 
er- Garden, 451. Flow- 
ers blowing in this 
Month 
Jaſmins, 88. Exotick 
Jaſmins, various Sorts 
3 357, & leqz 
Jaſmins, Scarlet 104 
Jeruſalem Artichoke 283 
Ilex, or Evergreen Oak 
38, 83. 


- Inarching. See Grafſing. 


Indian Creſſes 159 
Indian Fig. See Opuntia. 
Inoculating. See Grafing. 
Inſects, a curious Diſſer- 
tation and Deſcription 

. of them, 320, & ſeq; 
In their Proceſs from 
the Egg to the Fly an 


Emblem of the Reſur- 
. 


LN D EX. 


reftion, 223. Eight 
Millions 280,000 con- 
tain'd in a full Drop 
of Water, 227. Injetts 
that feed upon particu- 
lar Plants mere uſeful 
in Medicine than thoſe 
Plants themſelves, 2 755 
70 deſtroy them 72 | 
Mercury, 234. 
Cauſe of a Peſtilence, 
245 Their wonderful 
Increaſe, 431. Hg, 
of ſuch as infect the 
Collyflower 500 Times 
leſ than the leaſt viſible 
Grain of Sand, ibid, 
—_— 150 
1863 
Juices in Plants, a curi- 
gone” ion relating 
to them, 594, 595. 
Jury; Works tobe done 
in the Kitchen-Garden, 
429. Products there- 
of in this Month, 433. 
© —Ordering the Green- 
Houſe and Flower- 
Garden, 472, Flowers 
blowing in this Month 


474 

July or Gilly. Flowers 28 
June; Works to be done 
in the Kitchen-Garden, 
426. Products tbere- 

e in this Month, 428. 
Ordering the Green- 
Houſe and Flower- 


Garden, 470. Flowers 
blowing in this Month 
472 

J XN 80 


K 


K- 193 
All Sorts of it 


fuffer by Pruning 1 
Kidney, — —— 
their various Sorts 302 
K1TCHEN-GaRDEN Si- 
tuation proper for it, 
565.. Directions for 
laying it out, 566,567. 


8 ee . Months. 
L 
Aburnum 0 5 
Lark's-Heel 160 
Lavander 311 
Laurel | 
Lauruſtinus 


Lawrence, the Rev“. 
Mr. his Obſervations 
upon Plants, 5, On 
the Soil proper for 
Vines, 179. On Fruit - 
Trees, 205. On Wall- 
Fruit 207, 431. 

Lawſon, My. his Advice 
for dreſſing and clean- 
ing of Woods, 44. His 
Aſſertions relating to 
Orchards. See Here- 


fordſhire Orchards. 
L*Azarole 190. 
Leek 285, 


Leghorn, 


INDEX. 


Leghorn, Conſervatories 


there for Preſervation 


and Cure of Corn, 243. 
The Inhabitants Ob- 
ſervation on their be- 
ing ſubjeft to Epide- 
mick Diſeaſes 249 
Lecumes, or PuLsE. 
297 

Lemon-Tree, 346. See 
Orange. 
— 
onorus 376 
Lettuce 303, 307 
Leuwenhoeck*s wunder- 
ful Diſcoveries rela- 
ting to Inſefts, by the 
Microſcope, 226. His 
Obſervattons on the 
Ant, 228. And on 


85 


Oranges and Lemons 


EN; 353 
Libanus Cedar 86 
Lignum Vitæ ibid. 


Lilac 91 
Lillies, the Manner of 
their Generating de- 
ſcribd, 10, & feq; 
ir various Kinds 

112 
Lime-Houſe, the Docks, 
&c. not infected in the 
Plague of Landau. and 
* 249 
Lime-Tree, 544. 11 
Wood good to Wainſcot 
Rooms, &c. 545 
Loam | 25 


Lychneſs, Scarlet 


London, why formerly, 
and not lately, trou- 
bled with the Plague 

248 

161 

120 


Lupines. 


MADE Earl 
of, his artificial 
Shelters for the Preſer- 
vation of Fruit from the 
Eaſterly Winds 209 


: Malabar? Nut. See Ad- 


May»: 
ala Inſane 
Maple 277 
Maple, Great. "ho 97 
camore. 
Maracoc. See Paſſion- 
Trees. 
Mack; 2 tobe 
done in the Kitchen- 
Garden,412. Produfts 
of the fame in this 
Month, 415. Or- 
dering the Green-Houſe 
— Flawer-Garden, 
458. Flowers blowing 
in this Month 461 
Marjoram 314 
Martagons 113 
Marvel af Peru 459 
Maxechith. See Scarlet 
Jaſmin. | 
Mar; Works to be done 
in the Kitchen-Garden, 
422. Produits of the 
ſame 


3. 


INDEX. 


"fame in this Month, 
425. — Orderin the 
Ereen- Houſe and 


er- Garden, 464. Flot- 


i ers blowing in ibis 


Month 469 
Medlar-Tree 204 
Melianthus 374 
Melons, their Culture, 

&c. 263. Rules for 
raiſing and cultivating 
them before or after 
| their natural Seaſon, 


| GEE: 
Melon-Thiſtle, 394. 
Methods of managing a 


Bark-bed for it 605 
Mezereon 96 
Middle-ſized Perennials. 
Hee Perennials; 
Millet, Mr. his excellent 
Manner of Ripening 
Fruits and Flowers2 11 
Minth 312 
Miſletoe deſcrib'd, and 
 * prov'd not capable to 
generate by accidental 
Couplings 18, 1 
Mixtufes of Soils to for- 
war 
Plants. See Soils. 
Monk's-hood 118 
Moreland, Mr. his Ob- 
ſervations on the Gene- 
ration of Plants 10 


Morille, 364. Is Cul- 


ture and Propagation 
582 


the Growth of 


Moſſes of ſeveral Kinds 
379. As perfect Plants 

| as Oaks, 380. De- 
ſcrib'd, ibid. Seeds 
of Moſs fo ſmall, that 
90,000 of them laid 
together in a ſtrait 
Line, exceed not the 
Lengthofa Barley-Corn 
432. 1,382 400,000 
weight but 4 Grain, 


* 
M ulberry ' 
Mulleins s ank Mt : 
leins 115 
Muſhrooms, their Cul- 
ture and various Sorts, 
272. Different Me- 
thods of propagating 
' them, 275, 276, See 
Truffles. $-eMorille. 
Supplement to the for- 
mer Editions relating 
to them, together with 
farther Directions, 584. 
Manner of making 
their Beds 585, 586 
Muſtard 305 
Myrtles, their various 
Sorts. 355 
21" 
Arciſſus Polyanthos 
150 
Naſturtium Indicum, 
Vide Indian Creſſes. 
Neapolitan Medlar. See 
L' Azerole. 
Nectarines 


IN D E X. 


Nectarmes 206 
Nerion. See Oleander. 
Nigilla Romans 160 
NovemMBeR ; Works to 
be done in the Kitchen- 
Garden, 445. Produtts 
of the ſame in this 
Month, 447. Order- 
ing the Green-Houſe 
and Flower - Garden, 
482. Flowers blowing 


8 484 
AK, its Paricties, 


cy, 33. Directions for 
raiſing it from Acorns, 
ibid. Inſects affecting 
it, and occaſioning 
the Oak-Berries, 235. 
Oak Apples produc'd 
by Inſefts, and no 
more than Oak-Ber- 
ries, the Fruit of the 
Tree 236 
Oaks Ever-Green. See 
Ilex, 
OcTtosBrr ; Worts to be 
done in the Kitchen- 
| Garden, 440. Pro- 


dutis of the ſame in 


this Month, 444. Or- 
dering the Green- Houſe 
and Flower - Garden, 
480. Flowers blowing 
in this Month, 482 

Oleander, or Nerion375 
Olive 85 


Opuntia 


Uſe, and Excellen- 


Olivetta. See Green 
Privett. 
Onions, propos d ad an 


Antidote againſt the 
Plague, 236. Their 
Culture, &c. 284. 
Oppolites the moſt inde- 
 terate, their Depen- 
dance upon one another 
186 
166, 395 
Orange- Lilly I13 
Orange and Lemon-Tree, 
346. The Orange de- 
lights in the warm Air 
of the Sea, 229. 'To 
prepare Water for its 
Welfare, 347. Seaſon 
proper for importing 
them, 346. Rules 
to recover them from 
the Lethargy they 
are in at their fix/t 
Arrival, ibid. Earth 
propereft for them, 347. 
To prepare the Hot-bed 
for them, 347- 
When to Houſe them, 

348. They periſo if 
waler d too much, ibid. 
To renew their Earth, 
trim their Heads, and 
plaiſter their Wounds, 
349. When to un- 
houſe them, ibid. Their 
Summer Station, ibid. 
Time proper to change 
their Pots as their 
Roots 


Gs 


Ls 
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Roots increaſe, 3 50. 
Advice to plant them 
1 ſhallow, ibid. Great 
Quantities of Bloſſoms 
certain Signs of Wegk- 

- neſs, &c, ibid. Man- 
ner of ordering them in 
the French King*s Gar- 
dens at the Louvre, 
and at thoſe of Prince 
Borgbeſ at Rome, 3 go, 
551. Situation and 
Climate natural to 
them, 351. Different 
Sorts, ibid. Seville 
Orange io be preferr d, 
ibid. Methods to 
raiſe them from Seeds, 
352. Lemon or Ci- 
iron Seeds rather to be 
fow'd than Orange 


\ Seeds, 353. Shade 


neceſſary, and the Sun 
deſtruftive to ther 
Growth, 334. Seaſon 
for tranſplanting and 
budding them, ibid. 
Of inarcbing them, 
ibid. See Chadock 
Orange. 

Orchard, the Beauty of 
a moveable one, at 
great Entertainments 
197. Two Ways to 
plant an Orchard, ibid. 
| Methods of the Country 
People to preſerve them 
from Blights 221 


Orchard-F ruit; Method 
of tranſplanting large 
Trees of it 202 

Orchis, or Satyrion 155 

Oziers 41 

P 
ALM. See Date- 
Tree. 

Papa's, a Bark-bed pro- 

| — for them 65 5 

Parallel between Plants 


and Animal, 7, & ſeq; 
Parſley © 314 
Parſnip 277 
Parterres 86 


Paſſion-Tree, different 
Sorts, 98. The Fryar's 
Story relating to it, 
and Reaſons of its 

. Name, 99. Is Cul- 
ture, and Directions 
for making it bear 

Fruit 100 

Pea, Everlaſting 110 

Peaches, their Manage- 
ment, 205. Their moſt 
Preferable Sorts 240 

Pear, its various Kinds, 
198, The Soil it de- 
lights in, 203, Me- 
thod of Pruning, 201. 


Inconveniencies of 


Dwarf Pear-Trees in 
a Garden, ibid. To 
tranſplant large Fruii- 
Trees, 194. Eppaliers 
for Apples and Pears 
| ibid. 
Peaſe, 


— — — Wee 


.. 


HM 


N 


INDEX. 


Peaſe, 
Kinds, 299. 


their ſeveral 
Their 


Culture and Manage- 


ment. 300 
Penny-Royal 313 
R 
.., the talleſt Flawers 106 
Px ENNIAL FLOWER 
e-ſiz'd 11 
PERENVNIAL-FLIOwERS 
of the loweſt Kinds 13 
Pepper-Duſt deſtructiue 


40 Caterpillats and Inu 


_ ſetts 228 
Perſimon-Plumb. See 
Pitchumon. 


Perwinkle 10g 
Philbud, of Filbrarda 17 
Phyllirea 79 
Pine = ma 
Pine-Apple; See 43 
Pinaſter 542 


Pink, their Variety a 
Culture * 1 - 
Piracantha. See Pyra- 
cantha. - 

Piſtachia | 85 
Pitch and Tar-Barrels 


good againſt the Plague 


ing to it, in a Letter 
ta the Author 240 
& leq; 
Platacatns, See Bananas. 
HANTS the Veſſels in 


tferid, 3. 


\ Croſcope, 20. 80 


\ iſhment, 23. Com- 
pots, for forwarding 


218. Direttions for 


Platt, Gabriel, his Pres. 
ſcriptions and Obſerva- 


Their Generation, 9. 
Light given to. this 
Diſcovery by Robert 
Balle, Eſq; and Mr. 
Moreland, 10. Ge- 
nerative Parts of ow 
diſcover d by a 


Froper for their Now« 


their Growth, ibid. 
How affected by Blights 


Watering. them, 324, 
5.0; .. Conſiderations on 


Neceſſity of Rigen- 


ing their” Fuices, in 


order to make - * 
fruitful, 592, & ſeq; 


Platt, Sir Hugh, his 


Obſervations upon ma- 
nuring of Land, 24. 
His Augur 328 


vations 510, 511,519 


Plumbs, their various 


Kinds, Culture, and 
Management, Fo og, 


| ſeq 
Plummer, Col. bis Re- 
cCeipt to prevent Wheat 

from being ſmuiiy. See 


heat. 
Pelze, Virginian  382- 
Polyanthos 132 
Pomegranate 103 


81 Poplar 


548 

Poppies See Garden 
oppies. 

Potatoes 283 


Por-HzERBSs, and Herbs 


uſed for Diſtilling 311 
Prickley-Pear. See O- 


puntia. 
Primroſe 132 
Primroſe-Tree 111 
Privet 84 
Profits ariſing from plan- 
tine an Acre of Ground 


mib. Timber - Trees , 
and Underwood in , 
_ and 25 Tears 

ime 46 

Pruning, what to be * 

eva to make it ſuc- 


 reſeful 59 
PuLsE, its Various s 
| 297 
Purſlane 309 
Pyracantha 81 


Pyramid-Buſh, See * 


Vvidera. 


inteney, Mr. 
theUncertainty of bis 


O. 204 


Method of Pruning, 


_ &c. Fruit-Trees 205 


R 
Adiſh 281 
Ranunculus, its 


Varieties, &c. 147 


Rape 2 
Raſber ry g 1 2 
Rind-Graffing. See 
Graffing. 
Robinſon, Dr. Tankred, 
his Obſervations on 
Truffles | 587 
Rocambole f ; - 
Rocket, double flower d 
11 
Roſe- Campion 1 12 


Roſemary 3 11 
Roſe-Tree, is various 
Kinds, Beauty, and 
Management 93 
Rue, good againſt the 
Plague, 249, 252. 
Two Sorts thereof in 
our Engliſh Gardens 


312 
| 7 
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SALLADS, their Cul- 
bs... ee 


Selſify. See Scorzonera. 
Salts of Meſh, Fruits, 
and Herbs the ſame 24 
Sand, its Properties for 
"= I 5, & ſeq; 
Sap, its Circulation in 
| Vegetables proved 4, 
5, & ſeq; & 319 
Saſſafras- tree 384 
Satyrion. See Orchis. 


Savory, Mr. his Method 
for raiſing Water by 


Engine. 
Savoys 


Fire. 'See 


aS a £7 
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Scarlet-· Beans 791 

Scarlet Jaſmin. See 
Jaſmin. 

Scarlet Lichnis. See 
Lychneſs. 

Scorzonera 281 

Sea, Vapours ariſing 


om it, warmer than 
. thoſe from the Earth, 
229. Main Sea freezes 


not, even under the 
Poles ibid. 
Sea - Coal good againſt the 
. Plague 249 
Sea-July-flower, See 

Thrift. 
Sedums 400 
Sedum Arboreſcens ſtrikes 


forth Roots or Fibres 
into the Air againſt 


Rain, 386. Is De- 
' ſeription 400 
Seeds of Plants, curious 


Obſervations, concern- 
ing them, 129, 135, 
186. They will dege- 
nerate if cultivated in 
the ſame Garden they 
were ſaved from 308 


Sellery 306 
Sempervive 386 
Senna 101 
Senſitive Plants 159 

SEPTEMBER ; Works to 

Be done in the Kitchen- 

Garden, 437. Pro- 


dus of the ſame in 


Or. 
* deringtheGreen-Houſt 


this Mozth, 439. 


and - Garden, 
478. Flowers blowing 
in this Month 479 
Service-Tree 544 
Shades contributes to the 
Growth of Plants and 
ick o 
ock Or See 
Chadock. W | 
Side-ſaddle-flawer 38 
Silk-worms will doequal- 
by well with us, as 
with the Italians 192 
Situation of the Kitchen- 
Garden. See Kitchen- 
Garden. 
Situation f the Flower 
Garden, See F lower- 
Garden. 


Skirret 289 
Small-Herbs 305 
Smutty- Wheat. See 
Wheat. 2 1 
Snow-Drop 155 
Soils for Nouriſoment of 
Plants, 23. 2 
cial Soils, &c. 28, 
29, 30. Of trying or 
proving Soils 549 
Sorrel 309 
Sow-bread, See Cycla- 
men. 
Spaniſh-Broom, See 
| Broom. by 
Spinach 309 
Spirza Frutex 97 
802 Starwort 


Starworts. Ser Aſters. 


Statutes relating to tbe 
Preſervation of Tim 


ber, &c. See Ab- 


ſtracts. 


* dee Pot· S 


Stock - Graffing, See 
. Grafting. 


Stock 727 flowers, See 


July- flowers. 


Stocks, Annual, Sce 


Annual Stock. 
STone-FrviTs 205,68 
7M Dutch Methods 
ng them re- 
Y ed, 207,208. 
Direction, to be ob- 
 ferv\dinGraffingStone- 
Fruit-Trees,209, Dif- 
ferent Expoſures and 
* Situations requir'd for 
. them 210 
Stoves, 1 what Caſes 
unneceſſary 4 
Stove-Plants, 2 .— 
ceſſary to be ohſerv d 
to make them thrive 
608 
Stuart, Mr. his Letter. 

See Colours. 


; Strawberry 213 


Strawberry-Tree, See 


Arbutus. 
Stripes in Plants, &c. 
See Variegation. 
Succory, See Endive. 
SucculLenT PLANTS, 
their Cullure 386 


ide Plague 


INDEX. 


Sun-flower, Annual 160 


Perennial 108 
Sweet Sultan 157 
Sweet William 120 
Syringa 92 

FAamore 543 
5 1 

Anner*'s Bark, the 

Le Soil for Ra- 

nuncula's, 148. And 

for Exoticks, 398, 


Methods of uſing it 


601 
Tanſy 31 3 
Taragon 310 
Tar-Barrels good againſt 
249 
Tartary, the Country 


whence Peſtilences are 


ppos'd to be brought 


Inſefts, &c, 247 
es, Method of drying 
it in China 217 
Terebration. See Grat- 
3 
Thri 142 
Thyme 311 
T 31M4BER-T REES, their 


Growth not to be 
ford, &c. 27. Pro- 
fits of Planting an 
Acre of them. See 
Profits, Their Valua- 
bleneſs and Ornament 
to an Eſtate, 31. See 
Oak, Elm, Ach, Sc. 
Timber to fell 43 
Tobacco 


i . ˙ Get auctions. aid dls Abdi od. + 
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Tobacco yood againſt the 
Plague 249 
Torch- - Thiſtle, 390 
Strikes its Roots into 
a Plaiſter Wall, 391. 
Various Sorts and Me- 
thods of Culture 392 
Tran lantation, 1 
of removin e 

7 N See ne 10 
TREISs, by! er-liv'd 
than mals, 15. 
Of Planting them, 
28, 46, & ſeq, 
Truffle, 272. A curi- 
ous Diſſertation upon 
it, 568—582, Rules 


to diſcover a Trufflery 
by a Hop in a String, 


272, 576. By a Deg, . 
8 Dr 


, in- 
ſons Obſervations re- 
lating to them ibid. 
Tuberoſe 159 
Tulip, Experiments on 

it to ſhew the Genera- 
tion of Plants, 15. Its 
Beauty and infinite 
Variety, 143. Its en- 
- Travagant Value, ibid, 
Merbod of raiſing it 
from Seeds, 144. . 
tle Spot of Ground at 
Bruſſels famous for Va- 
riegation Tulips, 145. 
Poverty of the Soil 
the Occaſion of Vatie- 
gation, which is a 


Diſtemper, ibid. Soi 
proper for them, 146. 
What obſero'd by the 
Curious in Holland in 
planting them, ibid. 
Great Price of the beſt 
Bagget Breeders 147 

lip-Tree 102 
ur ks Turban. Ser Mar- 
tagons. 

N „ Obſervations 

Deftruftion of 

ten _ 3 

ew Years apo, - 
terpillars, 22 2., Their 

Culture, &c. 279 


Alerian 117 
Vapours from the 
Sea deſtructive to a 
elt, 229 
riegated Hollies. See 
Hollies. 
= ion, or Stripes, 
egetables, Obfer- 
when relating there- 
to, bg. I Cauſe, 
145, 367. See Co- 
lours. See alſo Tulips. 
VrOE TABLES, Cirtu- 


lation of the Sap in 
them, See Circula- 
tion. 


Venus Looking - . 
161 
Venus Navel. wort 162 


Verjuice, 


— , 
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Verjuice, inprov'd by 

LI oth to. excellent pa- 

Liquor 285 
Vxss2Ls: in Plants, a 


+ Deſcription of ; ha 
v 4 1 ſeq; 
ine, general, ma- 
8 
* Kinds — ripen beſt 


in England, ibid. Me- 
. . thods of Propagation, ]- 


ibid. And Seaſon to 
Plant them, 179, Soil 
proper for them, ibid. 
& 184. Vines grow- 
ing in the Walls at 
- Cambden-Houſe, 180. 
How forwarded by the 
Heat of a Baker's 
Oven, 181. Their 
different Seaſons 4 
Pruning, 182. 0 
. Jeftions againſt plant. 
ing Vineyards in Eng- 
land, anſwer d, 185, 
Dependency of the 
greateſt ies upon 
1 ſmalleſt Beings, 
and the moſt invete- 


te Oppoſites upon one 
another, 186. Strong- 


| * Wines the Produce 
ef the higheſt Moun- 
tains, 1bid. Diſtances 
to be obſerv'd in plant- 
ing Vines, 187. Times 
of pruning in the open 
| ** ibid. Marer 


the Ground the Grapes 
grow, the ſweeter they 
are, provided they do 
not touch it, ibid. 
Methods of inriching 
the Ground for it, 
ibid. To make Wine, 
188. What Manage- 
ment produces the 
ſtronger, and what the 


weaker Wines 188 
Violar Tricolor. ee 
Heart's-Eaſe. 
Violet 140 


Virginia Do- Mood. See 
Dog: Wood. 
Virginia Myrtle 385 
Virginia Poke. See Poke. 
Virginia Wild Crab 384 
Virgin' Bower 104 
UN Dbzwoops, Mas 

of Planting, 39, 

- ; Methods of plant- 

ing and TC. 46, 


& ſeq; 


W 

All- flowers, their 
various Sorts, &c. 
127 

Walnut, its Manner of 
raiſing, Soil and Va- 
lue, 37. Uſe and Ex- 
—_— of its Timber, 
Fruit, &c. 38 
Waſps, Directions 10 
deſtroy them 431 


Water 


INDEX 


Water, to refine, See 
Engines. 

Water- Engine. See al/o 
Engines. 

Watering of Plants, ge- 
neral Directions relat- 
ing thereto, 3 24. More 
particular ones 550 

WarTtr-PLanTs, Do- 
meſtick or Foreign, a 


new Method to propa- 


gate them in Gardens, 
327. Their Seeds of 
two Kinds 329 
Wharton, late Marquis 
of, his Invention to 


ripen Fruits 211 
Wheat, /multy, to pre- 
When  { B80 
hip Graffing, - See 

RE ( 


White Hellebore, See 
Hellebore. 


Whithy. See Willow. 


Willow 40 

Willow French 105 

Wing Pea 161, 303 

Wines Engliſh beſt 

Way of making them 

— 1 

Winter Aconite 155 

Winter Cherry, See 
Amomum Plinii. 


Woops, to fell, dreſs, 


clean, and prune them 

44, & ſeq; 

Woodbind. bee Honey- 
ſuckle. 

Wormwood 313 


Y | 
EW. Tree of ſlow 
Growth, 72. Is 
Soil, ibid. Method 
70 expedite its Germi- 


nation, ibid. Seaſon , 


' of Pruning and Tranſ- 


plantation 73 


FINIS. 
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